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THE DIAMOND ON THE HEAETH. 



CHAPTER I. 

AK ATTTHOB^S FAMILY. 

The fkmily of the Dynevors was as- 
sembled round the breakfast-table, in the 
back parlor of their small suburban honse. 
A &mil7 breakfast-tablet The words 
have a comfortable sonnd, and convey 
comfortable ideas of sociality and cosi- 
ness. Yet, somehow, at fhw breakfast, 
there was not much of either. The room 
looked untidy, with its litter of books and 
papers strewed about the chairs and ta- 
bles. The window had not been cleaned 
recently, and only a dim view was obtain- 
able of the small and desolate back-court 
outside, jpor eourtoiHe called " garden ; " 
and the muslin curtains which embel- 
lished the said window on the inside had 
lonj; ceased to be white, and looked very 
cold and comfortless besides, in the chill 
Uarch morning. 

On one side of the blazing fire Mr. 
Dynevor lounged in his easy-chair, com- 
pletely lost, for the time being, to all ex- 
ternal impressions in the engrossing col- 
umns of the newspaper. Occasionally he 
removed his eyes and his mind for a brief 
■pace from the leading article to his cup 



of tea and his toast; and occasionally, 
too, he gave utterance to some observa- 
tion, usually of a complaining nature. 

"My dear I this tea is weaker than 
ever ; did the water boil ? " 

" Yes, indeed it did, Edmund ; but I 
think Thomson serves us worse and worse 
with our tea — ^though, indeed, we must 
expect it." 

A heavy sigh closed this speech, and 
the still handsome fkce of Mrs. Dynevor 
relapsed into its habitual expression of 
careworn helplessness. 

" The toast is quite cold, too," resumed 
her husband ; " thM^ surely, is not Thom- 
son's fault. — ^Helen, you should see to 
these things." 

Helen, a blooming young girl of eigh- 
teen, looked up from her employment of 
cutting thick bread-and-butter for her 
younger brother and sister. 

"Dear papa, I'm very sorry; but 
I have so much to do, now Anne is 
away." 

" To be sure she has ! " said her 
mother, warmly. " Poor Helen I she has 
been a perfect slave this last fortnight." 

" Thank Heaven, Anne will be home 
this evening I " said Ms, I^ys^^s^^^^^s^^^fii 
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tamed again to his newspaper. " Noth- 
ing goes well when she is away." 

" Helen does every thing, I am sure," 
murmured the mother; "no one can do 
more than she does. — ^My darling, you 
should wear gloves these cold mornings ; 
your poor hands are quite red." 
•* * Helen looked ruefully at her well- 
shaped hands, which were, indeed, some- 
whaC too rosy. 

" And Mrs. Lumley's party is to-mor- 
row night," she said, in great distress. 
"Oh, dear I how glad I am that Anne is 
coming home I " 

"She mustn't go away for so long 
again," pronounced Mrs. Dynevor; "I 
knew how inconvenient it would he. The 
Grants ought not to ask her to go to 
them, knowing how necessary she is at 
home. Grace's lessons suffer too — 
(Grace, my dear, sit upright in your 
chair). Had she her music-lesson yester- 
day ? " 

"No, mamma; I was making the 
pudding." 

"And we couldn't eat it, it was so 
badly made," cried Albert, with mali- 
cious eagerness ; "all pasty, and horrid. 
You don't know how to make a pudding ; 
Anne does, though. I'm glad Anne's 
coming home, 1 know, if only for 
that." 

" Hold your tongue, sir, and don't cut 
holes in the table-cloth," said his mother, 
sharply ; and, oh, Grace, don't spill your 
tea — and where is your pinafore? — ^Helen, 
Grace has no pinafore on." 

" Go and fetch your pinafore, Grace, 
directly." 

" It's all torn ; it must be mended be- 
fore I cjjn put .it on," pleaded the bright- 
haired little girl; "you know, Sister 



Helen, I told you of it last night, and you 
promised to mend it." 

" Take a clean one from the drawer, 
then," persisted Helen. 

" Tliere isn't a clean one. You know 
you said yesterday — " 

" For mercy's sake, be quiet 1 " cried 
Mr. Dynevor from behind his paper- 
"Get the cloth removed, and then go 
away, all of you, I've an article to finish 
by two o'clock, and it's now pabt ten. 
Make haste." 

This was an adjuration too important 
to be disregarded. Future breakfasts 
depended on the finishing of Mr. Dyne- 
vor's article; and, with more celerity 
than might have been expected, his de- 
sires were complied with, and he was 
left alone with his desk and his inkstand. 

For Mr. Dynevor was an author : a 
writer of light literature for monthly pe- 
riodicals ; a producer of elegant trifles for 
magazines and annuals, which people 
read, and smiled over, and were charmed 
with ; and, if they chanced to think of 
the author at all, fancied to be the ema- 
nation of the agreeable leisure of some 
man, the gayest-hearted, as well as the 
most sparkling-minded, fellow in the 
world. 

He did not look so now, as he cast 
aside his beloved newspaper with a sigh, 
and began his work by correcting the 
pages he had previously written. His 
broad brow wore an expression of inef- 
fable anxiety and disquietude, as he bent 
over his manuscripts, muttered thera 
over, and occasionally dashed his pen 
through one line, or scrawled another. 
The sound of the children playing in the 
garden under the window disturbed him, 
and he rose and spoke to them in a hasty 
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tone, bidding them to seek another play- 
ground. Then he returned to his papers, 
and, his revising finished, proceeded to 
write. 

The mere effort of collecting his ideas 
seemed very painful. Indeed, he had 
been up late the previous night at a gay 
party ; his head ached this morning, and 
his thoughts were all in confusion. He 
had only added a page or two to the little 
pile of half-sheets on the table, when a 
sharp ring at the door-bell was followed 
by Mrs. Dynevor's entrance into the room. 

"The printer's boy, my dear. Are 
you ready ? " 

" ITo. He must wait." 

"0 Edmund 1 what is to be done? 
You know he was here half of yesterday ; 
and he says the printers are waiting, anil 
it will be too late for this month, and 
then—" 

" Mrs. Dynevor, you must allow me 
to be quiet, or I cannot write another 
line. Go; tell him to wait an hour — 
send him to get some beer." 

"Beer I where is he to get beer? 
You never think — ^you never consider." 

"For Heaven's sake, don't distract 
me, Mary I Leave me to my task — ^post- 
pone your complaints — " 

Mrs. Dynevor withdrew, sobbing; 
and her husband, with a knitted brow, 
turned to his work. Hard work it was. 
His brain throbbed and his face was pal- 
lid long before he had finished. The sud- 
den gloom of that time which, out of 
London, is called twilight had already 
come on, when, with the sheets trem- 
bling in his hand, he went out with them 
to the boy, who was sleeping heavily in 
the passage. 

He dosed the door upon him, and 



turned back into the sitting-room, with 
a face still pale, but from which the anx- 
ious look had fled magically. The trou- 
ble of the time over, he was at ease. His 
was not one of those natures which dis- 
tress themselves either with forebodings 
or with regrets. His mind took vivid 
impressions of the present only, and a 
moment sufiSced to cloud it, or gild it 
again into sunshine. He called the chil- 
dren to him ; and, to make amends for 
his harshness a while befDre, he disported 
with them — ^lent himself to all their hu- 
mors, and was the blithest of the three.- 

In the midst of a game at " buff," Mrs. 
Dynevor entered. 

"Is he gone? — ^is it finished? — ^is it 
all right ? " cried she. 

"Quite right, Mary. You needn't 
worry yourself any more," returned her 
husband, affectionately smiling at her 
careworn face. " When are we to have 
dinner? N'ow, Grace — " 

" Buff neither smiles nor laughs — " 

" Oh, but he does, though. You are 
laughing, papa ; smiling, at least. A for- 
feit—a forfeit I " 

" The children dined at two o'clock," 
broke in Mrs. Dynevor ; " and I thought 
you would have a chop with your tea, 
perhaps. It is past seven o'clock, and — " 

" That will do admirably. I'm as 
hungry as — There, Albert, there's a pen- 
ny for a forfeit. Now, again I Who goes 
there f " 

" Shall I send to Stewart's for your 
chop ? " again interrupted his wife ; " or 
shall Albert run to High Street, and ^dj 
for it ? It is much cheaper there, bat 
then-—" 

" Oh, poor Albert woul^ like to ilnish 
his game. Scud "R.^\i<5i^«ia. o^^-^'Vi^'B^- 
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art's. And, by-the-by, let her tell Mrs. 
Stewart that she shall have orders for 

the Theatre, in a day or two, for 

her children to see the pantomime. That 
will pnt them in good humor." 

Mrs. Dynevor left the room, and they 
resumed their game. The firelight 
played upon their laughing faces; the 
father's as merry as his youngest child's. 
In the midst of their glee, a double knock 
at the street-door was unheeded ; and it 
was not till a pause occurred in their 
jocularity that they were conscious of a 
slight stir, and voices in the passage. 
"When they did hear it, however, they 
were quick to interpret its meaning. 

" It's Anne 1 " cried Albert and lit- 
tle Grace, rushing simultaneously to the 
door. And Mr. Dynevor, following 
them, was just in time to receive his 
eldest daughter in his arms, as she 
stepped into the room. 

** My dear father I" said a low but 
dear voice. 

"Ah, Anne, darling I how glad we 
are to have you back again I " said Mr. 
Dynevor. " We all miss you so much ; 
the place never seems the same when 
you are away." 

" And Helen is quite fagged to death," 
added her mother, as she embraced her. 
**Poor child I she looks quite pale and 
worn." 

" Where is she ? " asked Anne. 
" Dear Helen I she shall have rest now." 
. "She has this minute gone round to 
Bingley's, to get some little things she 
wants for to-morrow night. Mrs. 
Lumley's party, you know ; and her 
dress — " 

* ■ tirever mind Helenas dress just now," 
iiv ifered Mr. Dynevor. "Remember, 



Anne has had a journey, and I dare .say 
she is tired." 

Grace was ready to take her sister's 
bonnet and cloak, and Anne sat down 
beside her father, confessing to some de- 
gree of fatigue. 

"Bring a candle, that we may see 
how she looks," cried Mr. Dynevor; 
" for, child, you have been away a whole 
fortnight." 

"All but two days," corrected Al- 
bert. 

" You see we keep accurate compu- 
tation of the time of your absence," said 
the father ; while Anne bent down and 
kissed her little brother. 

"Why, Anne, your cheek is quite 
wet," exclaimed the heedless boy. "I 
do believe you are crying." 

" Hush, Albert," whispered Anne. 

Mr. Dynevor was silent, but stirred 
the fire into a blaze, by the light of which 
he looked at his daughter. 

There were traces of tears on her 
face, and her brown eyes were glistening 
even yet ; but she turned to her father 
with a smile which reassured him. Anne 
Dynevor's smile was a very pleasant one ; 
it gave quite a new expression to her 
face, which habitually was more calm 
and thoughtftd than are the faces of most 
girls of scarce one-and-twenty years of 
age. 

" Have you spent a pleasant time at 
the Grants? " asked Mr. Dynevor ; " and 
how are they all ? " 

"They are very well; and I have 
been very happy," answered Anne, cheer- 
ftdly. " We had pleasant weather ; and 
took long walks — country walks I O 
father! it was such a happiness to see 
the fields again — to breathe the fresh air^ 
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and to look out npon the wide, open 
landscape I " She stopped a moment ; 
then added, " And jet, how glad I am to 
he at home again I '^ 

" Are 7on quite sure, Anne ? " 

She only looked up at him, for an- 
swer, with a serene, steadfast look often 
seen on her face. He was satisfied. 

" Was Edward Grant at home ? " in- 
quired Albert, with the roguish look and 
tone that young brothers are so apt at 
assuming on such occasions; *^and did 
he walk out with you. much ? " 

There was a faint flush on the sister's 
cheek, though her voice was steady 
enough, as she replied briefly to his ques- 
tions. Mr. Dynevor imperatively bade 
him hold his tongue, and Albert with- 
drew into himself, feeling all the indig- 
nity of the mandate, yet, nevertheless, 
inly glorying in his own sagacity. There 
toa« something going on about Edward 
Grant, he was sure, or why did Anne 
.color so ? 

The evening meal was much more 
cheerful and sociable than the breakfast 



had been. The little room was improved 
in its aspect, now that the blinds were 
drawn, and candles lighted, the tea- 
equipage on the table, and the kettle 
singing on the hob. Anne sat beside her 
father ; and Helen, next to her, performed 
the duties of the tea-table, with smiling 
and deliberate grace. Mrs. Dynevor oc- 
oupied her own easy-chair on the other 
side of the fireplace, and the two chil- 
dren completed the circle. A general 
atmosphere of rest and contentment ap- 
peared, to surround them all. Albert 
was in high spirits again. Even Mrs. 
Dynevor smoothed her features into com- 
\ plaoency, and drank her tea and ate her 



toast with an air of cheerfulness which, 
poor anxious wife and mother, she sel- 
dom assumed. Helen and Anne occa- 
sionally abstracted themselves from the 
general conversation, and talked together 
in a low tone, of which a few words 
were occasionally audible, such as, fron^ 
Helen : " Evening party — partners — ^pink 
trimmings ; " or, from Anne : " Long 
ramble — ^violet bank — ^primroses — sun- 
set," etc. The which Albert observing, 
he loudly insisted on the impropriety of 
such proceedings. 

"Albert is right," said Mr. Dynevor ; 
"reserve all your confidential chatter till 
you are by yourselves. And, Anne, my 
dear, turn your face this way, and let us 
see if you have brought home a color. 
N'ot much, I perceive. But you were 
never very ruddy. For all your country 
air, Helen is still the rosiest." 

Anne smiled tenderly and proudly on 
her beautiful sister, who, tall, brilliant, 
and blooming, formed a striking contrast 
to her pale and quiet-looking self. It 
was a pleasant thing to note the affection 
which subsisted between them ; an affec- 
tion, however, which was usually far 
most demonstrative on the part of the 
younger. But the two natures were so 
different. 

•"Still, though not much rosier, you( 
are looking better, I think," resumed Mr;. 
Dynevor, after a searching gaze; "for 
the which, thank Heaven 1 " and there- 
was real gratitude expressed both in look 
and tone. "You were not well, Anne,, 
when you left home, though you per- 
sisted in saying that you were." 

There was a sileBce. Mrs. Dynevor. 
looked up somewhat com^TuvftlvcsK^j^ «>v^ 
hex eldeaV. ^ud^\.«t, ^V«ik \i»a^ ^^.^asK^^ 
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consciousness that she did not habitually 
think so much or so anxiously of her 
health as of the others ; but then, it was 
almost impossible to know when any 
thing was wrong with Anne — she was 
always so calm, so silent about herself. 
Tlic mother was glad, now, tg see that 
she really looked well; her complex- 
ion clear, though pale; her eyes, ever 
more soft than bright, beaming health- 
fully. 

" I'm sure we are very much obliged 
to the Grants,*' said Mrs. Dynevor, "for 
taking such care of you, my dear. But 
they were always very fond of you. 
How is Selina looking now ? I declare, 
I have been expecting to hear she was 
married, or at least going to be. Not 
that she is more than the merest girl — 
two or three months older than Helen, 
isn't she? — but then, you see, they go a 
good deal into society — they have oppor- 
tunities." She sighed, and paused. "Did 
they have much company while you were 
there, Anne ? " 

" Not much. I met all my old H 

acquaintances, I suppose for the last 
time. Now that the Grants are leaving, 
it is not very likely that I shall meet any 
of them again." 

" Fortunately for your peace of mind," 
laughed Helen, "none of them are so 
charming as to occasion you regret. Oh, 
me I what I used to suffer with Caroline 
Denbigh and her endless historiettes 
about herself I She used to b6gin with — 
* When I was in love,' just as old Mjgor 
Parkinson does with — * "When I was in 
India' 1 " 

"Well, but everybody who goes to 
the Grants isn't like that," said Albert. 
"£ate Western and all the Westerns 



were famous people, and besides — Why, 
we first met Mr. Avame there I " 

"But Mr. Avarne doesn't live at 

H ," cried Grace, "and he will 

come and see us, even when Mrs. Grant 
has gone to live in Sussex. Won't he, 
Helen ? won't he, Anne ? " 

"I hope so," replied Anne. Helen 
was silent. 

"Mr. Avame called here the evening 
after you left home, Anne," said Mr. Dy- 
nevor. 

" And he was so funny I " cri^d Al- 
bert ; " he made me and Grace laugh so, 
you can't think. And he began to draw 
a portrait of Helen; but he tore it up, 
because, he said, it wasn't a bit like her. 
And then he drew two scenes for my 
theatre. Beautifal scenes I One is a 
forest with a water-fall, and a little cot- 
tage at the side ; and the other is a land- 
scape, with a practicable bridge an^ 
wings." 

"And he told me a story about . 
fairy," interrupted eager little Grace ^ 
" and he drew a whole sheetful of pic- 
tures. I will show them to you, Anne— 
they are so funny I " 

And both the children subsided into 
the cry : " Oh, I wish Mr. Avarne would 
come again, soon I " 

"Mr. Avarne appears to be popular," 
remarked Mr. Dynevor. " Nevertheless, 
he has not been here since that evening 
— nearly a fortnight ago. Did you see 
any thing of him at H , Anne ? " 

"He came once or twice," she an- 
swered. 

"He is so very intimate with the 
Grants, you know " — Mrs. Dynevor 
seemed to think it necessary to explain 
— " he has always been in the haDit of 
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often running down by the railway — ^it is 
such an easy distance by rail." 

But here broke in Albert with his 
scenes, and Grace with her sheet of 
sketches, all of which Sister Anne must 
look at and duly admire. They quite 
besieged her with their talk, and their 
recapitulations of Mr. Avame's stories. 
Mr. Dynevor closed his eyes, leaned back 
in his chair, and resigned himself to lis- 
ten to the confused babbling of the child- 
ish voices, in the midst of which the low 
tones of his eldest daughter were some- 
times audible ; just, he thought, as on 
& summer's noon you may hear, in the 
midst of the bot sounding humming of 
insects, the south wind murmuring among 
the trees. And, thinking thus, he fell 
asleep. 

Anne first discovered it, and charged 
Albert and Grace not to disturb him. 
So, presently, the children went quietly 
up to bed, under the guidance of Helen, 
without bidding their father good-night. 
And when the door was closed on them, 
Anne drew her chair near to where her 
mother was sitting, engaged in what ap- 
peared to be an interminably labor of 
mending stockings from a huge basketful 
which stood at her feet. Very soon the 
daughter was busily working away too, 
while they both talked in subdued tones. 

" How soundly your father sleeps I " 
said Mrs. Dynevor, with a heavy sigh. 
" He was out at Mr. Burton's last night, 
and, as usual, not home till two in the 
morning. And theu, to-day, he had to 
finish his article for the Magazine,^^ 

" To-day I " repeated Anne. " Surely 
that was very late? " 

" Very late. But it always is so— al- 
ways 1 Nothing in the world will induce 



him to begin and finish things in good 
time. And if this had been too late, I 
can't tell what would have become of us. 
But he doesn't mind.* He pores over that 
horrid newspaper all the morning, and 
puts off his writing till the very last min- 
ute. And then, these dreadful late par- 
ties, which he will persist in going to I 
No wonder that his head troubles him ; 
— such a whirl of — " 

" His head I mother, has he, been 
suffering with that since I was away ? " 

" Why, he said I was not to tell you ; 
but the truth is, he was very ill last 
week. He didn't write a single line for 
five days. Heaven knows how it win 
all end I " 

Mrs. Dynevor let fall her work despond- 
ently. Anne took her hand, and uttered 
a few soothing words, though her eyes, 
as they fixed themselves on the sleeping 
countenance of her father, were fall of 
trouble, deep, although tearless. The 
mother presently resumed, in a broken 
voice : " Thomson sent in his bill three 
times last week. If we don't pay him a 
part, at least, in a day or two, I feel sure 
he will go to some sharp lawyer, and put 
us to frightful expense, as that terrible 
Gillespan did last year. And then, the 
baker and the milkman — I declare, I am 
ashamed to see their bills come in, they 
have been running for so long. Then, 
the week after next, comes quarter-day 
— three quai^ters' rent and taxes. Even 
the servant's wages — " Mrs. DyneVor 
again stopped, overcome by this recapit- 
ulation of her troubles. 

Anne was accustomed to her mother's 
gloomy views of their circumstances; 
and, though she knew the reality to be 
dreary enough ilv^ '^w^ ^\S^V^^s»iv.«K5^ 
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brave. Her father's health was to her a 
Bonrce of far deeper anxiety even than 
the unpaid rent and tradesmen's bills. 
She fancied that he was thinner; and 
that, even in the quietude of sleep, his 
face wore that' unhealthfdl flush which 
^e had learned so greatly to dread as 
the harbinger of the fearful illness which 
occasionally attacked him. 

" Did you call in Dr. Bogerson to my 
father, last week ? " she asked of her 
tearful mother. 

"liTo; he wouldn't hear of it. He 
grew better the second day, or I should 
have sent. But for five days he was fit 
for nothing, even when the violent symp- 
toms abated. Five daysl It is that 
which has thrown us back so much. 
His book is in the same state as when 
you left home : not a line added, that I 
know of. He says it will take six weeks' 
hard work to finish it ; and, with the in- 
terruptions of his magazine and news- 
paper articles, you know it will be three 
or four months at least." 

"Well, dear mother," said Anne, 
with an effort at cheerfulness, "it will 
settle all our difilculties when it is fin- 
ished. Two hundred and fifty pounds 
will more than pay all these miserable 
debts, and so smooth away all your an- 
noyances. Let us look forward to it." 

"It is all very well for you," mur- 
mured Mrs. Dynevor, fretfully, "who 
haven't the wretchedness of these things 
to put up with. You may not mind, 
perhaps : I do. I am sick and tired of 
Hooking forward,' as you call it." 

ITothing chafed Mrs. Dynevor more, 
when she was on the subject of her 
troubles, than for any one to turn their 
bright side outermost, and try to give 



her comfort by proving that things were 
not so bad as « she assumed them to be. 
She was one of those women who like to 
be condoled with better than to be con- 
soled ; and Anne, with all her womanly 
tact, often offended, because she did not 
quite understand this convolution in her 
mother's character. 

" Poor Helen, too," resumed the com- 
plaining voice — "she has scarcely a 
gown fit to appear in. So beautiful as 
she is, it breaks my heart to see her in 
that shabby brown merino day after day. 
To-raorrow night she is going to Mrs. 
Lumley's, and she has no better dress 
than that old white one, which every- 
body must know, and be quite sick of by 
this time." 

"White muslin always looks much 
the same," said Anne, "and Helen looks 
lovelier in white than in any thing. And 
I shall take pains to iron her dress to- 
morrow morning. You will see how 
fresh and snowy it will look." 

Mrs. Dynevor submitted to be sol- 
aced by this consideration, more espe- 
cially as Helen herself entered the room 
at this moment — and the mother's lamen- 
tations were always reserved for Anne 
alone ; both parents seeming instinctive- 
ly to avoid clouding the younger girl's 
bright temperament with the cares and 
anxieties which pressed on themselves. 

Helen seated herself beside Anne, 
and passed her arm round her. 

" At work already ? Dear Anne, how 
incorrigibly industrious you are I You 
make me feel qnite ashamed of myself." 

" There is no need for that feeling to 
continue, said Anne, smilingly proffering 
her an unmended stocking and a darning- 
needle. Helen took them with a good 
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grace enough, and began to work with a 
very determined air, although it was easy 
to see how totally nnaccostomed were 
her fingers to such homely labors. 

When Mr. Dynevor awoke, he de- 
clared himself qnite abashed by his com- 
panions^ industry. He wondered the 
very atmosphere had not awakened him 
from his lazy slumber, he said. He was 
in high spirits, and presently began to 
talk in his own peculiarly happy style. 
At his own fireside though he was, in the 
shabby parlor, and with his wife and 
daughters for sole audience, Mr. Dynevor 
was as brilliant, as vdtty, and as polished 
as if he had been the centre of an eager 

and admiring circle at House, or the 

Club. 

It is a rare thing for a man who is 
noted for " success " in society — his apt- 
ness at repartee, and his graceful flow of 
conversation — to bring the same good 
gifts to his own domestic hearth. And it 
must be confessed that Mr. Dynevor did 
not often prove an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. But his heart was unusually 
light this evening. Despite Anne^s ap- 
prehensions, he felt himself singularly 
well, and it made him happy to have his 
eldest girl at home with him again. Be- 
sides, he had finished his article, which 
had lain heavy on his mind for the last 
fortnight. He was willing to look at 
every thing en couleur de rose^ and not 
even his wife's anxious face, and the long- 
drawn sighs with which she interspersed 
his playful talk, succeeded in clouding 
his gayety. , 

Atme was deeply grateM to mark 
this. Nevertheless, she longed to be 
alone with her father, if only for a few 
minutes-Hshe had so much to ask him. 



But no opportunity occurred ; only as she 
bade him good-night, while he clasped 
her in his arms, after the fashion which 
had never changed since she was a tiny 
child, she whispered her earnest ques- 
tion : " "Was he quite well — really quite 
well?" 

<^Anne, darling, I feel young again I " 
was his energetic reply; '^all my pains 
and aches, both of mind and body, seem 
to have departed. Peace and content 
bave returned, hand in hand, with Sister 
Anne." 



CHAPTER n. 



▲ MOBNma AT HOME. 



Anne was usually the earliest riser in 
the house. The morning after her return, 
she was awakened by the vehement ring- 
ing of the bell which^ hanging at Mrs. 
Dynevor's bedside, communicated with 
the sleeping-room of the servant, and 
which that lady made a practice of ring- 
ing at frequent intervals, every morning, 
for an hour or more after six o'clock. 
Rebecca had become inured to the ala- 
rum, and slept peacefully through it all 
till it suited her pleasure to rise; but 
Anne was more easily aroused. She 
dressed, and, leaving Helen still sleeping, 
stole softly down the stairs, succeeded ill 
effectually disturbing the slumberous Re- 
becca, and then entered the parlor. 

The empty grate, the dusty tables, 
and the general litter, lost nothing of 
their discomfort viewed in the dusky twi- 
light of the early morning. But Anne 
did not purpose only to look at all this ; 
she was soon busily em^lo^^vc^^sfiL^scSto- 
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gathered together the various papers 
scattered abont, restored the books to 
their places on the shelves, and summa- 
rily ejected the children's toys from the 
mantel-piece and side-table. Things pre- 
sented a far more prepossessing ap- 
pearance by the time that Rebecca had 
lighted the fire and laid the cloth for 
breakfast. 

Anne possessed that happy gift which, 
though essentially tDomanlt/y is not uni- 
versally found in women ; a gift which 
may be called that of graceful order. It 
is a rare thing for neatness of arrange- 
ment to look elegant, and some people 
— ^men invariably — ^if they take it into 
their heads to be orderly, are sure to be 
only awkward and precise. But, under 
the auspices of women like Anne Dyne- 
vor, tidiness becomes raised to the dig- 
nity of something like a fine art. 

By the time the family assembled in 
it, the sitting-room had acquired an air 
of comfort, and even of refinement. 

Anne had brought with her from H , 

besides a great bunch of evergreens and 
early garden-blossoms, some primroses 
and violets, with such other wild-flowers 
as the season affbrdeid. These she dis- 
posed about the apartment in various 
vases, glasses, and jars; and flowers — 
"wild^flowers, especially — ^lend poetry to 
all their environments. A few daisies 
scattered on a table invest it with a grace 
that the costliest burden would fail to 
bestow. 

Mr. Dynevor gave a pleased glance at 
Annie's arrangements, and called her 
** the good fairy," a pet name he had for 
her; while even Mrs. Dynevor's face 
brightened at the improred aspect of the 
usually dull little room. 



" I declare, Anne, every thing looks 
quite cheerful," was Ler encouraging re- 
mark ; ** and these flowers are delicious. 
From the Grants' garden, I suppose ? I 
remember it. Won't they be very sorry 
to leave the old place ? " 

^^ In one sense, yes," said Anne, at 
she busied herself in making the tea, out- 
ting bread-and-butter, and the various 
duties of the breakfast-table. "They 
will naturally regret leaving their old 
home ; but it will be less painful, they 
think, to go into new scenes and associ- 
ations when Edward leaves them. And, 
besides, the sea-air will greatly benefit 
Mrs. Grant's health." 

" What in the world induces young 
Grant to leave England at all ? " pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Dynevor, in a ruminating 
tone. " I should have thought his pros- 
pects were pretty well assured without 
his going to India ; and it must be such 
a trial to his mother. Doesn't she feel 
it very much, Anne ? " 

** I fear so," Anne answered, while 
an expression of keen pain passed over 
her face. Her mother's attention was 
fully occupied by her own speculations ; 
but Helen's eyes dwelt on her sister's 
face with an earnest, searching look, that 
was somewhat trying to the conscious 
object of her gaze. Gladly enough, Anne 
turned to the children, who just tlien en- 
tered the room with the Selat usually at- 
tendant on the motions of individuals of 
their age and temperament. 

" Anne, there's a snow-drop just come 
out in the garden," cried Grace ; " a real 
snowdrop I Don't you remember you 
brought the root from H last year ? " 

" Yes, dear, I remember," said Anne, 
rather thoxightfuUy, kissing her. 
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" Won't you come and look at it ? " 
went on the little girl. 

*' Ah, do come out in the garden for 
a minute," added Albert. "I want to 
show you my tortoise; he's supposed 
to have grow^n this winter." 

The two pulled her away with them. 
Helen, idly standing by the window, 
watched them all. Albert and Grace 
had each a hand of their elder sister, and 
essayed to draw her different ways. Her 
clear, cheerful voice was heard in laugh- 
ing remonstrance — then she was led, 
first to the snow-drop — over which she 
stooped very low, Helen thought, for 
some minutes. 

In truth, there were recollections con- 
nected with the little flower-root which 
made it rather hard for Anne to regard 
it, and its solitary, puny, and sullied 
blossom, with equanimity. Last year 
she had looked on it growing in all the 
stillness and wildness of its native copse ; 
its drooping whiteness, its purity most 
absolute, shining forth from among the 
tangled grass and brushwood, like an in- 
carnate promise of the spring. And 
Anne loved the country, with its myriad 
associations, that are pure as childhood, 
and holy as prayers — Gloved it with a re- 
ality and depth that brought with it its 
own penalty of pangs and yearnings. 
Perhaps there might be other reasons 
why the particular scenes from which 
the snow-drop had been brought should 
be dear and sacred in Anne's eyes ; but, 
if not, there was surely reason enough 
fbr a passing melancholy in the contrast 
of the different environments of the poor 
flower then and now. The back-garden 
of a London house, in place of the 
wooded glen— yellow fogs for dew, and 



showers of soot for the fresh rain new 
from heaven. Poor little snow-drop I 

But Anne, after a while, checked her 
busy thoughts, and, turning a serene face 
to the children, suffered them to take her 
to inspect the various objects of note 
and interest in the magnificent demesne 
of twelve feet by twelve. And when 
she returned to the parlor, she was talk- 
ing merrily with Albert and Grace; her 
quiet cheerfulness being precisely of that 
order which is not, and cannot be, as- 
sumed to hide an inward depression. 
Indeed, Anne's mind was far too health- 
ftilly active for her to be in danger of ^ 
falling into that disease of habit more ^ 
than circumstance — ^low spirits. There 
was in her home, and always had been 
since she could remember, an incessant 
demand upon both her physical and men- 
tal energies; the rest looked to her, 
without recognizing it to themselves, for 
help, advice, consolation, and encourage- 
ment. It was a good school, though a 
hard one, in which to learn, not only ab- 
negation, but comparative forgetfulness 
of self— and Anne had been no idle schol- 
ar. Unselfishness in her had attained its 
completing grace of unconsciousness. It 
was only on rare occasions, such as the 
present, for instance, when, after a tem- 
porary respite, she returned again to the 
cares and annoyances of the daily life, 
that ghQ felt the extent of the continual 
trouble that weighed down her spirit. 

The very meannesses and trivialities 
of these cares it is that makes them so 
hard to bear. To be heroic in great 
things, is an exercise of power which ap- 
peals pleasurably to our self-esteem ; but, 
in the encountering and endutvas?, ^V^^ 
I small tri^ilB oi M^ \Jtk«t^ \a ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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tendant flattering anction to the vanitj. 
In yanqnishing sach difficulties, we de- 
stroy all trace of their ever having ex- 
isted — almost even to ourselves. The 
workers of small services are recognized 
only when they are missed. 

Breakfast passed cheerily. In honor, 
perhaps, of Anne^s reappearance among 
them, Mr. Dynevor, on this particular 
morning, actually ahjured the Tifne$^ 
bandied jests with his daughters, puzzled 
the children with riddles, and generally 
made himself sociable. 

"Helen, my dear, I hope your ad- 
mirers won't be in too great force to- 
night. I'm not a Hercules — and, you 
see, carrying pistols or other weapons of 
defence might be remarkable. What do 
you think ? — "We're going to Mrs. Lum- 
ley's," he explained to Anne. "Mrs. 
Lumley has a taste for beauty as well as 
for talent, and begged me to bring my 
lovely daughter with me to-night. — ^Do 
you feel insulted, Anne, at Helen's im- 
mediate appropriation of the invite ? " 

"That reminds me," broke in Mrs. 
Dynevor, solemnly, setting down her 
teacup. "Bun down-stairs, Grace, and 
tell Bebecca not to forget to put down 
the irons directly after breakfast." She 
nodded her head significantly at Anne. 
" It's as well to take time by the fore- 
lock, you know, my dear." 

"What's that? What is Anne to 
do ? " cried Mr. Dynevor, with a look of 
annoyance. " I wanted her to go with 

me to F 's studio this morning. He 

asked me to look at his new picture, and 
Avarne says it is very fine. Anne would 
like it — wouldn't you, dear? " 

But Anne saw het mother's and Hel- 
en's simultaneous look of nneaBlnesa. 



She knew that, once out with her father, 
the time of her return was a matter of 
entire uncertainty. And poor Helen's 
muslin dress — She did not hesitate. 

"Not this morning, papa, if yon 
please. I have many things to do— and 
I am a little tired, besides " — which was 
true enough ; though she was well aware 
that staying at home would involve far 
more fatigue than the proposed visit; 
" and I would rather not go out to-day." 

" Tiresome I I must go this morning, 
if at alL To-morrow I set to work again 
— at the book. So, if you won't come 
now, you'll lose the chance altogether." 

" Never mind," said Anne, gently — 
the merest breath of a sigh being lost in 
the words. Her father gave her a quick 
glance, then rose from the table with a 
subdued whistle, peculiar to him when, 
without being positively cross, he was a 
little vexed or a little puzzled. But 
Anne's loving kiss cleared away the thin 
cloud, and he left the room to prepare 
for his walk in high good-humor. When 
he had gone, Helen came to her sister's 
side, with many caresses. Mrs. Dynevor 
began a somewhat complaining com- 
ment: 

*• I can't think how your father can 
be so unreasonable as to wish you to go 
out again to-day, after you've been away 
from home nearly two weeks. He must 
know how much there is for you to do 
in the house. Men are so thoughtless, 
and your father never considers any 
one's comfort but — ^" 

" Hush, dear mamma I " entreated 
Anne, with a look at the children, which 
was happily successful in stopping for 
the time the conjugal complainings. 
"Ton know," she continued, after a mo- 
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ment's pause, seeing how Albert and 
Grace were staring with perfectly 
aronsed attention, after the habit of small 
people (and, indeed, great ones, too), 
when something is going on of which it 
were advisable they should rest ignorant 
— " yon know, papa so seldom gives him- 
self a holiday." 

" And he knows how Anne delights 
in pictures," added Helen, generously, 
while a transient pang of conscience 
made her blush as she spoke. — "Dear 
Anne, it is quite too bad for me to keep 
you from such an eiyoyment. Go with 
papa, and leave my dress to chance — or 
to Rebecca." 

"Rebecca! nonsense I when to-day 
is Friday," cried her mother, quickly. 
But Anne's quiet smile reassured her. 

" Rest easy, dear Helen. I am even 
glad to stay at home. — ^Now, little Grace, 
prepare your lessons, and bring your 
writing-book, that I may set you a copy 
before I go down-stairs." 

Grace vanished obediently. Mrs. 
Dynevor, appeased, seated herself by the 
window with her basket of stockings, 
and Helen took up the newspaper, and 
cast her eyes over it, with an air of more 
idleness than curiosity. Albert had got 
a penknife, and was thoughtfully chip- 
ping away small bits of the book-shelf 
nearest to him. Anne busied herself 
about the room, while the servant 
cleared the breakfast-table. 

This operation finished, Mrs. Dynevor 
laid her work on her lap for a minute, 
and cast a searching, comprehensive 
glance round the apartment. 

" Did you ever see any place get so 
dirty as this house ? " she began, pathet- 
ically. "Do look at the paint, Anne. 
2 



Would any one believe it was thoroughly 
cleaned three weeks ago? And there 
are the marks of Rebecca's fingers op 
the door again I Really, it's enough to 
tire the patience of a saint." ' 

" We must have another grand clean- 
ing soon," said Anne, from the interior 
of the store-closet, wherein she was 
arranging the accumulated disorder of 
her twelve days' absence. " Why, dear 
mamma, how is this ? " she presently ex- 
claimed. "Here are two large parcels 
of rice, both opened, and the jar half-full 
besides." 

" It was Helen's mistake," explained 
her mother. " She looked in the wrong 
jar, and then she ordered twelve pounds 
at Gray's, and I ordered twelve pounds 
at Thompson's. It was a pity, but it 
doesn't ;nuch signify." 

" ITo," assented Anne, laughing ; " it 
will only insure the constant recurrence 
of rice-pudding at dinner for some week* 
to come. — You won't object to that, Al- 
bert, will you ? " 

"Oh, won't I, though I " answered 
the boy, grimly; " you don't know what 
a treat we've had in that way already. 
Helen's rice-puddings are enough to sick- 
en any one of them for a year." 

" It isn't kind to say that," Anne oV 
served, with grave emphasis. 

But her rebuke was lost in the floods 
of Mrs. Dynevor's indignation, whick 
poured itself out on the apparently unr- 
concemed offender. 

" How dare you, impudent, complain- 
ing boy I " ran the peroration of her ha- 
rangue; "yon are always finding fault 
— always telling stories about your sis- 
ter." 

" It's as true aa 1 %^«sA \\Rst^^ ^^ss?- 
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sisted Albert, with a vigorous chip at the 
book-shelf. 

'^ Leave the room instantly, sir I And 
look — ^look what he has been doing," 
cried the mother, rising to a crisis of 
tragic passion — " catting away with that 
' knife. Give it to me — give it to me, I 
fiixf I " She shook the boy with violence, 
while he still grasped his knife doggedly, 
an ominous finsh rising to his face. 

Ani\e came forward, as it was her 
wont to do on the too frequent occasions 
when the injudicious mother essayed to 
cope with Albert, wilful and high-spirited 
boy as he was. 

*'Dear mamma, let me take him 
away. — Come with me, Albert." 

"You always take his part, Anne. 
Yon do all you can to encourage him in 
his bad behavior." (Anne wa§ silent, 
but kept firm hold of her brother's arm.) 
^* He is the plague of my life. I don't 
know what will become of him. He is 
altogether beyond my management." 
She began to sob and to loosen her grasp 
of the young rebel. " So many troubles 
as I have, completely weighed down 
with cares as I am, and to see my own 
children adding to them in this way 1 " 
A burst of tears ended it, and she flung 
herself into the nearest chair. 

The boy began to look discomfited, 
and less sullen and impracticable, at the 
sight of his mother's tears. Anne was 
leading him out at the door just as Mr. 
Dynevor entered. She could hear his 
exclamation of annoyance, his angry re- 
monstrance, and finally the bitter ex- 
pressions of displeasure with which he 
strode out of the house. 

Anne sighed deeply, as she closed the 
door of the little drawing-room upon 



herself and Albert. The latter's face 
wore an expression of mingled compunc- 
tion and defiance — the first feeling awak- 
ened by the sigh, for he loved, and in- 
stinctively respected his sister Anne ; the 
other, alas, still directed to his mother, 
who, by some unhappy fatality, contin- 
ually aroused the worst half of the boy's 
thoughtless and headstrong but not un- 
generous nature. 

" Albert, do you remember what you 
promised me before I left home ? " 

No reply; but the head jerked away 
from her gaze in a kind of forced sullen- 
ness. 

" You are not used to disregard yonr 
word," Anne continued, after a pause, 
" nor to—" 

"I didn't," he broke in. "All the 
time you were away, whenever she be- 
gan to aggravate me, I ran out of the 
room. It was hard enough, sometimes, 
I can tell you ; but this morning, some- 
how, I forgot. I wish I hadn't, for I 
don't like to vex you, Anne," he said, 
rapidly softening. 

"Nor to vex any one, I hope," re- 
plied his sister, gently, " especially yonr 
mother, Albert. Never forget that the 
same disrespect which is a grave fault 
toward anybody, becomes a sin when 
directed against her." 

" But when she is so dreadfully cross, 
and without any reason at all, and takes 
hold of me, and shakes me — it's horrid I " 
pronounced the boy ; " and I can't bear 
it. Sister Anne. I know that nobody 
couid — you couldn't even — that is," 
he added, as an after-thought, "you 
couldn't, if you were a fellow like me." 

" I know it is far more difficult to a 
temper such as yours," Anne said ; " but 
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it is not impossible, Albert, and once 
accomplished, the glory is the greater. 
Only the other day, you were telling me 
how you should like to be a hero, if you 
only had the opportunity — now, here it 
is before you." 

Albert shook his head incredulously, 

with a half smile, up in her face. 

* ■ 

"Ah, Anne, that won't do; who 
ever hears about meh heroes ? " 

" Then I am to suppose it is the repu- 
tation, and not the reality, of heroism of 
which you are ambitious ? That is rather 
like grasping at the shadow and reject- 
ing the substance, is it not? " 

" It's all very well for women to be 
angels," said Albert, evasively, " but it's 
out of a man's, of a boy's line altogether. 
Well, I mean," he continued, seeing his 
sister's look of serious reproof, "angels 
in that sort of thing." 

" N"ay, Albert, you know better— you 
will own it by-and-by, when we have 
another talk about these matters. Mean- 
while, try, do try, to be more that which 
you know I would love to see you to 
mamma — and to Helen. How is it that 

yon always speak so unkindly of 
Helen?" 

"Oh I mamma makes such a fuss 
over her, and she's always praised and 
flattered, and made believe she's so per- 
fect. I'm the only one who ever tells 
her the truth about herself" declared 
Albert, with an air of importance Anne 
could scarcely resist smiling at ; "I can 
see her faults plain enough. Now, if 
they were to praise yot^ Anne, there'd be 
some sense in it; but she never says a 
word about — " 

"Hash, Albert! I should be sorry 
to have so severe an inquisitor over my 



shortcomings as you are to poor Helen's. 
Remember how much need there is for 
all of us to be lenient to each other's 
failings." 

"O Anne, I'm very sorry — ^I'm al- 
ways very sorry when I've done any 
thing wrong ; especially when you show 
me it's wrong. Other people poke it at ;3< 
one so, it makes a boy savage, you see. 
But, upon my word, I'll try and be mild- 
er for the future." 

He put his arms round her neck in a 
boy's rough but earnest embrace, which 
Anne cordially returned, saying nothing 
of her tumbled hair and crushed collar. 

" There 1 and now I'm off to schooL 
I've half killed you, I dare say, and 
spoiled your things besides. K it had 
been Helen, shouldn't I have caught it I 
I beg your pardon, Anne," he called out, 
half-laughing, half-remorseful, as he 
dashed out of the room ; " but no harm's 
done, you know, since only you heard 

it." 

Anne, left alone, walked slowly to the 
window, and looked out upon the dismal 
street. It did not much signify that the 
prospect was very dreary and sunless and 
smoky, for her thoughts were other- 
where. She leaned her head upon her 
hand, and for a few minutes a feeling of 
great cheerlessness came over her. Re* 
membrance of the continual striving af- 
ter something good and beautifdl which 
her life had been, ever since she awoke 
to the keen sense of true goodness and 
beauty, smote her pdnfully, almost de- 
spairingly. It seemed, looking back up- 
on it, as if it had been such a fruitless 
struggle^so little progress had been 
made — so little real good had been effect- 
ed; the same petty griefs and i^obl^ 
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trials were, as ever, oonstantlj recnmsg 
— and she conld tiot see that they were 
either made more beantiful or endured 
more patiently than they had heen years 
ago. There was something so degrading 
in this perpetual clashing of tempers and 
of wills ; it seemed as i^ in the constant 
1^ fight with circumstances which had al- 
ways been the unlucky fate of the family, 
they had lost sight of the far more vital 
necessity of waging battle against the 
less worthy part of their own natures. 

" They should be very grateful who 
have time to endeavor after perfectness," 
thought Anne sadly, as she turned away 
from the window. Her mother entered 
the room at the instant. 

** Dear me, Anne I why did you hide 
yourself here, when we're all wanting 
you? You really should be more 
thoughtful. Rebecca has made every 
thing right for you down-stairs." 

**The pudding to make? — coffee to 
roast?" asked poor Anne, confused for 
the moment, in a manner very unusual 
to her clear and ready faculties. 

" You can't have forgotten," said 
Mrs. Dynevor, indignantly, " your sister's 
muslin dress. Poor Helen might have 
spared her sorrow in thinking that you 
stayed at home on purpose." 

" mamma, don't — don't 1 " was all 
Anne could plead, the tears coming 
quickly to her eyes, as they had a habit 
of doing — a habit continued from early 
childhood even until now — at the stroke 
of unkindness. But Mrs. Dynevor was 
more thoroughly out of humor than 
was common to her — ^her faults, both of 
temper and otherwise, generally being 
, more negative than positive, and arising 
more from weakness of control than any 



particular strength of feeling. She 
turned away muttering fretfully to her- 
self; and Anne, after lingering a moment 
in the hope of some token of relenting, 
forced back her tears, tried to think of 
something cheerful, and was leaving the 
room. But little Grace, her arms full 
of books, encountered her at the door. 

"Sister Anne, will you set me my 
copy ? And I nearly know my lessons. 
Will you ? " 

" You mustn't come into this room, 
child," cried^ Mrs. Dynevor. "Carryall 
that litter away into the parlor, or some- 
where. Anne can't attend to you now." 

"Presently, dear," added Anne, "J 
will come to you. In the mean time can- 
not you practise ?— or Helen wiU give 
you a music-lesson." 

"Music-lesson indeed! Helen has 
her own music to practise for this even- 
ing. All the time you have been away, 
Anne, the poor child has hardly played a 
note. She may be allowed the oppor- 
tunity now, I hope. — Grace, do not get 
in the way so," fractiously pursued the 
mother, as she left the room, pushing 
aside the wide-eyed little girl, who still 
stood in the door-way bending under her 
literary burden. 

Anne stayed behind to say a few 
soothing words to Grace, who was a ten- 
der-hearted little thing, and looked more 
than half ready to cry under the double 
provocation of the unexpected check to 
her carefully-prepared "lessons," and 
her mamma's asperity. 

" There, my pet, go up into my room, 
and arrange your books on the little 
table; and you may take down my Gold- 
smith's 'Animated Nature ' from the book- 
shelf and read that tiU I come to you." 
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Grace tripped away, all bright again ; 
and Anne went down-stairs, perceiving, 
as she passed the open door of the par- 
lor, Helen still loanging in her father^s 
easy-chair, and yawning over the news- 
paper. The elder sister, loving as she 
was, was too right-minded not to feel a 
pang of disappointment — of wistful re- 
gret. She could hardly distinguish what 
was the feeling, except that it was one 
^ of pain. 

"K dear Helen would but remem- 
ber," she thought to herself, "little 
Grace might have had her lesson, and 
the practising not have been interfered 
with either." 

But she said nothing, knowing by ex- 
perience that any thing approaching to 
remonstrance with Helen instantly ex- 
asperated Mrs. Dynevor; while on the 
thoughtless, impressionable temperament 
of the young girl herself no lasting effect 
was ever produced. 

"When the mistress of a family of Mrs. 
Dynevor's calibre is ill-humored, the ser- 
vant is certain not to be the last person 
in the house who is made aware of the 
fact. Anne found Rebecca in a state of 
sullen displeasure, just having both given 
and received "warning" for the fifth 
time within the last three months. Her 
indignation, her grumbling, and her ve- 
hement recital of her wrongs, formed the 
accompaniment to the first part of Anne^s 
ironing labors. She bore with it all very 
patiently, knowing the girl to be not 
only good-hearted, but faithfully attached 
to them aU, continually quarreUing with 
every member of the household though 
she was, and had been during the five 
years she had lived in their service. 

Nevertheless, she was not sorry when 



Rebecca's harangue was brought to a 
close by a double knock at the street- 
door, followed by an additional and not 
less imperative summons on the part of 
Mrs. Dynevor from the parlor. She 
heard with her ears, but not with her 
mind, the untidy shuffle of the girl up the 
stairs, and along the passage — ^the open- 
ing of the door. But then followed the 
sound of a voice ; and Anne, quiet, self- 
possessed Anne, started — burned her 
fingers — and was fain to desist awhile 
from her employment, lest, haply, she 
might burn the thin muslin dress also. 
She lived in the present now, at least, 
keenly — vitally. She listened, her blush- 
ing face bent forward, a quivering happi^ 
ness playing around her mouth, a dewy 
lustre in her eyes. 

Meanwhile, thus ran the dialogue up- 
stairs : 

" Is Mr. Dyvenor at home ? " 

"ITo, sir; he went out early this 
morning." 

" Oh I " and a pause. 

" My mistress is in, sir, and the young 
ladies," quoth Rebecca, with whom the 
visitor was somewhat of a favorite. 

" They are engaged, perhaps ? " But 
while uttering the words, he passed over 
the threshold. Then followed the tread- 
ing of steps into the little drawing-room: 
the door closed, and Rebecca ran into 
the parlor with the intelligence of the 
visitor. Anne heard Helen's immediate 
and rapid flight up-stairs ; to repair her 
toilet, no doubt — ^the young beauty being 
somewhat careless of her attire in the 
earlier hours of the day. 

Rebecca ran down to Anne, 

" It's Mr. Avame, miss. Your mam- 



ma says — 
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But Mrs. Dynevor came hurriedly in 
to speak for herself. 

"Anne, my dear, will you see to the 
luncheon-tray? Rebecca must bring it 
np when I ring. The biscuits and wine 
are in the parlor cupboard. But Helen 
will get them, so that you need not hin- 
der to come up-stairs in the midst of 
your ironing." 

Anne^s blush faded. She felt too con- 
scious, perhaps, to be able to speak until 
after one or two stammering and fortu- 
nately inaudible attempts. But at last 
she gained courage and calmness enough 
to say a few words. 

^^ I should like to see — ^I should like 
to come in for a few minutes.'' 

"Oh, why in the world? — and the 
irons getting so capitally heated just 
now. It is only Mr. Avame, you 
know." 

"Yes; but he has seen the Grants, 
perhaps." And Anne came to a fall 
stop, feeling cruelly ashamed of her own 
disingenuousness, forced upon her though 
it' was. 

" Oh, very well ; I'll ask him all you 
want to know about the Grants; only 
don't leave Helen's dress till you have 
finished it — ^there's a good girl. If a 
thing of that kind isn't done off at once, 
it is sure to be a failure." 

Mrs. Dynevor hurried away. Anne 
remained mute, motionless ; considering, 
hesitating, and doubting, as her naturally 
decisive and straight-seeing mind seldom 
did. She so yearned to be for a moment 
in that little room up-stairs. But, final- 
ly, the very might of her desire enabled 
her to overcome it; for, with jealous 
sensitiveness, she shrank from doing that 
which by any faint possibility might be- 



tray its strength to her mother and sis- 
ter — or — any other. 

Therefore she addressed herself anew 
to her task, and strove very hard to be- 
stow upon it all due attention and care- 
fulness. And she succeeded very well, 
though it must be confessed that Helen's 
lace-trimmed sleeve had a narrow escax>e 
of being scorched when the sound of 
doors opening, and voices mingled in 
laughing talk, informed her of the visit- 
or's departure. 

" Good-by — good-by I " she heard him 
say; "you will remember me to Mr. 
Dynevor, and to — ^to your sister. I am 
sorry to have missed seeing them." 

"Anne is very busy," Helen said; 
" but papa — you will meet papa to-night 
at Mrs. Lumley's. We are going." 

" All of you ? " 

" All of us ? " repeated the young 
lady, laughing; "one would think we 
were a regiment." 

"I mean, does Mr. Dynevor go 
alone?" 

" Oh, no I I am to accompany him. 
Have you any more questions to put ? " 
she added, with a light and rather ner- 
vous laugh. " Are you satisfied ? " 

"Surely. Have I not every reason 
for being so?" he answered, laughing 
also. A hasty repetition of adieus fol- 
lowed, and then his quick, firm tread 
upon the pavement, gradually growing 
less distinct to Anne's ear, and then the 
dull, dead closing of the door. 

Helen came running down-stairs. 

"0 Anne! I'm so glad — Mr. Avarne 
is to be at Mrs. Lumley's to-night. How 
delightful, how charming he is I " 

The miss-ish expressions of rapture 
infinitely jarred upon the listener. Hel- 
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en was carelessly leaning upon a portion 
of the fair, smooth skirt, and Anne drew 
it away with a hastiness keenly repented 
the minnte afterward. 

"Take care — ^take care I See what 
mischief yon are doing — dear." 

" A million pardons 1 Darling, good, 
sweet Anne, how kind it is of yon to be 
doing this for me I " cried Helen, in a 
transport of gratitude and affection as 
sadden as it was evanescent. She twined 
her arms round her sister, at the immi- 
nent peril of causing her to bum herself, 
and bestowed a shower of kisses, partly 
on her flushed face, partly on the air. 

" N"ow I suppose I must go," she said, 
having concluded these operations. She 
swung her slight, lithe figure round and 
round in listless consideration, from 
which, however, she soon broke again. 
" Oh, dear I Mr. Avarne told us the most 

delightful anecdote of , the sculptor. 

Mr. Avarne's stories are always so charm- 
ing, so different from other people's. 
But he is so different altogether — ^really 
he is. I don't know anybody else who 
is the least like him. Do you, Anne ? " 

*' Dear Helen, if you are thinking of 
something to do, would you mind giving 
Grace her music-lesson now? " 

"Very well; I had to practise, and 
to finish a ruche for my dress; but if 
you like, I'll see to the child first." 

Like many another of her tempera- 
ment, Helen was always complaisant 
when she was well pleased. So she went 
off, singing as she went a snatch of some 
merry French song, which Anne remem- 
bered as one that Mr. Avarne had often 
asked her to sing. 

• . • • • 

The rest of the day was somewhat 



dull and blank. Mr. Dynevor did not re- 
turn home till quite late^ and much con- 
fusion and disturbance ensued in* the 
house, as his dinner had to be prepared, 
and his evening dress arranged; aiid 
Anne was closeted with Helen, assisting 
at her toilet ; so that Mrs. Dynevor could 
neither summon her to her dd, nor com- 
plain of her not being where she was 
wanted. 

But at length the various difficulties 
were a<^usted, and Mr. Dynevor, in his 
best spirits — ^in full dress of mind as well 
as of person — handed Hden, radiant and 
charming as delight and white muslin 
could make her, into the cab which was 
to convey them to Mrs. Lumley's. 

" "Well, she looks as beautiful as an an- 
gel 1 " observed Mrs. Dynevor, as she and 
Anne seated themselves in the deserted 
parlor. " In spite of her plain dress and 
no ornaments, there won't be any one iit 
the room to compare with her, I know. 
And a good many there will think so, 
too.^' She nodded her head with an air 
of secret intelligence. 

"I'm much deceived if Mr. Avarne 
does not greatly admire her. You should 
have seen how indignant he was at his 
own sketch of her, which he took the 
other evening ; how hastily he tore it up, 
exclaiming at its ii^justice." 

" Did he ? " But Anne seemed little 
disturbed by the information. 

" And between ourselves " — the moth- 
er dropped her voice, for the children 
were playing together in a corner of the 
room — "I don't think Helen is at all in- 
different to him. I think she likes him 
better than anybody else. I think a 
very little would make her in love with 
Mr. Avarne.'* 
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" O mamma, you must be mistaken," 
Anne cried hastily, impulsively; with 
sudden agitation that a less obtuse com- 
panion would not have failed to detect. 

" Mistaken, my dear ? that is not like- 
ly," said Mrs. Dynevor, with an air of 
calm self-satisfaction. ^* I have had op- 
portunities of observing — Besides, what 
can be more likely? He is a most de- 
lightful person — very clever, and all that ; 
and you might hear yourself how Helen 
speaks of him." 

"Yes," said Anne, relieved, after a 
pause of consideration. 

" He is not very rich, I believe," pur- 
sued Mrs. Dynevor, going at once to the 
practical side of things ; " but his moth- 
er, I have heard, is well off; and he is 
sn only son — well connected, too. It 
would be a good match for any girl."' 

Anne started up, proposing to put 
Grace to bed. The little girl thought 
her sister very silent and grave ; and the 
usual brushing of the bright curls was 
not at first so cheerful an operation as 
was customary. But so soon as her at- 
tention was directed to the fact, Anne 
aroused herself vigorously, exerted her- 
self bravely ; pushed away the absorbing 
thought, and would not listen to the 
doubts which, despite her own convic- 
tions, continued to oppress her. 

She was almost glad, on returning to 
the parlor, to find that her mother's at- 
tention had become fully occupied by 
. some grievance connected with Bebecca 
and kitchen candles, which effectually 
prevented all recurrence to the subject 
of Mr. Avame. But when she sat in her 
own room quietly and alone, she allowed 
lier mind to revert to it — ^to meditate 
ppon the question, and consider as dis- 



passionately as she might the chances of 
her mother's surmise proving correct. 

It was not an unwholesome diversion, 
perhaps, painful though it was. It car- 
ried her thoughts beyond the range of 
the petty cares and anxieties that en- 
grossed them through the day. A busy, 
troubled day it had been, more so than 
usual — or else, from a sense of contrast 
to the ten or twelve previous, it had ap- 
peared so. Those days in the quiet coun- 
try, what a different life from this ! How 
different the very time had seemed — 
clearer, purer, and more akin to the holi- 
ness of eternity, than these hours which 
dragged the day along, each laden with 
its own annoyance, and leaving its pe- 
culiar sting I 

Thus Anne thought on this particular 
evening, being infinitely depressed, and 
her mind, thus jarred from its usual 
healthy tone, unable to perceive the 
compensations which every destiny con- 
tains within itself. They are diflBcult to 
be recognized sometimes, especially by 
one who suffers under the latest pang of 
that same destiny, as Anne did now. 
The incessantly-recurring littlenesses of 
the day's trials had already worn her 
out, mentally as well as physically : she 
felt wearied both in soul and body, and 
yet even now could take no rest. 

If her mother should be right I Was 
there to be no haven of safety for her 
anywhere ? no oasis of peace and bright- 
ness, wherein, even at troublous times, 
her spirit might find repose? It had 
done so often, nay, continually. From 
one secret thought— one sweet, silent 
consciousness — Anne had repeatedly 
drawn new strength, courage, patience, 
and was this to be poisoned evermore ? 
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It seemed too hard — ^it was impossible. 
She felt sure she need not fear — ^need not 
doubt ; but the matter was too close to 
her heart to be thus set aside ; and she 
still doubted. Aiter considering for two 
or three hours, recalling all past words, 
looks, and tones that might throw light 
upon the subject, she could arrive at no 
conclusion, and closed her ejes at length, 
in thorough exhaustion, with the ques- 
tion as unresolved as at the first. 

From restless, disturbed sleep she was 
aroused by the glare of a candle thought- 
lessly brought close before her eyes, and 
the sound of Helen's voice very unne- 
cessarily inquiring if she were awake. 
Looking up, startled and half-blinded by 
the sudden light, she saw her sister bend- 
ing above her bed, in her thin, delicate 
white dress, with her arms and neck 
shining fairly and whitely from beneath 
her half-closed shawl, her face flushed 
with a faint but lovely color, her eyes 
very lustrous, and her appearance alto- 
gether unlike all preconceived notions of 
" after the ball." 

" Helen, what is it ? Ah I I remem- 
ber." And, truly remembering^ Anne 
sank back again on her pillow, and shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, looked at 
the young girl with an eager, inquiring 
gaze. "You and papa have returned, 
then. What o'clock is it ? " 

" Just three, my dear. Fancy what 
dissipation 1 " And Helen began divest- 
ing herself of her heavy shawl, glancing 
complacently in the dressing-glass as she 
did so. 

>* Have you had a pleasant evening ? " 

'^ Pleasant ? Delightfd]--enohanting ! 
Mrs. Lumley is the kindest, the most 
Agreeable woman. And such an elegant 



house — every thing so beautifully ar- 
ranged. I never enjoyed any thing so 
much in all my life." 

"I am very glad," said Anne, and 
hesitated. "Were there many people 
you knew?" she presently added, in a 
low voice. 

" Not many. But when Mr. Avame 
came— only he came late, and I had not 
much *talk with him, after all — there 
were so many who wanted to speak to 
him. But he introduced some very 
pleasant people to me; and then Mrs. 
Lumley asked me to play; and other peo- 
ple came and talked with me. I had 
plenty of acquaintances before I left the 
room, I assure you. Oh, it was very 
pleasant," 

Anne's face was transfigured since 
the beginning of this speech; which in- 
deed seemed to demonstrate clearly 
enough the superficial nature of Helen's 
liking for Mr. Avame. She drew along, 
long, thankful sigh, and her voice was 
quite changed when she again spoke, 
though they were the same words she 
had used before — "I am Very glad," 

" There was a little dancing, too. I 
was quite besieged with partners, and 
only able to dance with about one-half 
of the gentlemen who asked me." 

Helen's eyes sparkled with delight, 

" And papa — ^was papa pleased ? " 

" Oh, I suppose so. He was quite 
willing to stay till the last. Indeed, Mrs. 
Lumley would not hear of our coming 
away before." 

" I hope he has not over-exerted him- 
self. He is always so fatigued the day 
after these gay parties." 

" He has not gone to bed yet, either," 
said HeUU) 8a ^\i^ \st\x^5>\ ^^>^»\^sst \^\^ 
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hair. ^^ I left him in the parlor, writing 
away." 

"Writing— * at this time in the 
night?" 

" Yes ; some letter of importance, on 
hnsiness connected with the newspaper, 
which he forgot all about till this even- 
ing." 

" O Helen I " cried Anne, distressed, 
"h^ will make himself ill, he will — " 

" Nonsense, dear I Don't put your- 
self into such a state of mind about it. 
He had a cup of strong coffee just before 
leaving Mrs. Lumley's ; which refreshed 
him, and made him feel quite ready for 
work, he said. And the letter was not 
to take him long. Tou will hear him 
pass up-stairs in a few minutes, no doubt. 
Now, do lie down quietly, and listen to 
all I have to tell you." 

There followed a flood of details such 
as young ladies do delight in, more par- 
ticularly when the narrator is also the 
heroine. Anne tried hard to .chain her 
attention and understanding to its proper 
reception. But it must be confessed that 
she found it impossible to prevent her 
mind from wandering somewhat. Her 
thoughts were in a whirl of conftision ; 
she sorely needed time and solitude in 
which to collect them. At length she 
was taken to task for her evident ab- 
sence, and fpr the irrelevance of her re- 
plies to Helen's occasional questions. 

" You are not listening, Anne. White 
and gold embroidery — don't you think it 
would look pretty ? Such a graceful re- 
Uef I " 

"Very true. I have not heard my 
father come up-stMrs yet." 

" What in the world has that to do 
with it ? Dq think of what I am saying. 



This ball, which is to take place next 
month — ^I should so dearly love to go. 
And papa could not object to Mrs. Lum- 
ley's chaperonage. The dress is the dif- 
ficulty." And Helen sighed. "Do, 
Anne, help me to think of some plan." 

" Yes, dear." 

And for the twentieth time that day, 
Anne shook off her clinging, troublesome 
thoughts, and forced herself free from the 
half-painfid luxury of their indulgence. 

Helen rattled on : now relating some 
incident of the past evening, now antici- 
pating a new delight in one yet to come. 
OccasionaUy Anne ventured a gentle re- 
mark, with the least touch of remon- 
strance in it — the faintest indication of 
the feeling busy at her heart, of wishfol- 
ness that her sister would not spend so 
much thought, and waste so much en- 
thusiasm, upon objects so little worthy 
of either. But it was impossible to re- 
sist Helen's affectionate, childlike ways, 
when she was bent on "coaxing." 

"Oh, dear Anne, do let me be happy 
when I can. K you only knew the 
dreary time I've had since you were 
away ; you know how dull and miserable 
the house is, often. Don't deny me the 
little pleasure I am able to have." 

And with her arms clinging round 
her neck, and these words on her lips, 
Helen fell asleep. 

Anne was wakeful, yet her thoughts 
might be permitted now — her mind have 
time to calm itself. Relieved though 
it was, infinitely and blessedly relieved, 
there was a vague sadness hanging about 
it still — an anxiety which seemed as 
though it had been lying in wait, instant- 
ly ready to take the place of the one now 
banished. The very consciousness of 
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this was a dreary one. But Anne did 
not forget to be grateful ; even while her 
hearing was strained to catch the sound 
of her father's foot upon the stairs, and 
she Bickeued as the adjacent church-clock 
chimed every quarter of an hour, show- 
ing how fast the night was waning. It 
was long, very long, before he came; 
and then it was with a slow, fatigued, 
exhausted step, that it went to the daugh- 
ter's heart to detect. 

She sprang up in haste, wrapped Hel- 
en's shawl around her, and softly opened 
the door. Her anxious eyes fell upon 
Mr. Dynevor's pale and worn face, look- 
ing quite ghastly in the feeble light of 
the expiring candle he carried. 

"O papa, dear papal I feared— I 
knew. You are terribly tired." 

" Th-ed ? Oh, no." He smiled gayly 
upon her, redescending the stairs to kiss 
her, with much fondness. " You foolish 
child 1 go to bed, or you will be too tired 
for to-morrow's pleasure. Helen has 
told you" (but Anne's look sufficiently 
explained that she had not), "Mrs. Lum- 
ley is to call for you in the morning — 
this morning, I suppose I may as well 
say — at twelve o'clock, to take you to 

Mr. F 's studio, which you missed 

yesterday. Won't you like that ? " 

"Oh, yes. But, papa — about your- 
self? I'm so anxious — " 

" There is no need. Kun away, and 
dream of the pictures." 

Anne closed the door, half-sighing, 
half-smiling. It was, for many reasons, 
a great pleasure that had been thus 
planned for her, and her heart throbbed 
— she was almost ashamed to feel how 
gladly — at its anticipation. Neverthe- 
less, her last thought, before she finally 



fell asleep, was neither of Mrs. Lumley 
nor the pictiu*es, but was one of painful 
solicitude for her father. 



CHAPTER III. 

PIOTUBB-SBBINO. 

Anne's approaching pleasure was the 
general subject of conversation the next 
morning. The family feeling was not 
unanimous on the occanon — ^that could 
scarcely be expected. The children were 
loudly glad; Mr. Dynevor quietly but 
unmistakably pleased; but Helen was 
somewhat silent, and Anne felt it hard 
that her mother was evidently annoyed, 
rather than gratified, at this mark of at- 
tention being shown by Mrs. Lumley 
to her eldest daughter instead of to 
Helen. ^ 

" Why, she scarcely ever saw you m 
her life," was the remark with which she 
wound up a long string of wonderings 
and conjecturings ; " she knows nothing 
in the world about you,*^ 

"Oh, pardon me, but you are mis- 
taken there," interposed Mr. Dynevor,/ 
looking up from his newspaper. " Mrs, 
Lumley has heard a good deal of Anne— 
from mutual friends." 

" What mutual friends ? " 

" Myself — ^if you will permit me to be 
numbered in the category — and Mr^ 
Avame." 

Anne colored a quick, painful crim- 
son, and then colored again from simple 
fear of detection. But the emotion 
passed unnoticed, Helen and the children 
having left the room, and all her father's 
attention being occupied by Mrs. Dyne- 
vor's loudly-expressed disdain, at the first 
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utterance of wbich Anne gladly fell into 
the recesses of her store-closet. 

"Mr. Avame, indeed I What non- 
sense will you put into our heads next, I 
wonder? as if Mr. Avame had not some- 
thing else to talk about besides a parcel 
of young women." 

" That expresAion is scarcely elegant, 
my dear," returned her husband, with 
his most provoking air of affected grav- 
ity, "and is entirely misplaced on the 
present occasion. I never accused Mr. 
Avarne of talking about any other young 
woman but Anne." 

" Of all young women the most un- 
likely I " cried Mrs. Dynevor, with sin- 
gular irritation. "A man like Mr. 
Avarne, who goes into so much society, 
who sees so many people — why, he must 
know everybody of note in London." 

" The more reason he should be able 
to recognize and appreciate goodness 
when he meets with it, I think. Much 
intercourJ3e with the world — by which I 
mean the * world ' of London society — ^is 
apt to shake one's faith in its existence, I 
can tell you. However," continued Mr. 
Dynevor, growing serious and explan- 
atory, "Mr. Avame only mentioned 
Anne's love of pictures when Mrs. Lum- 
ley was talking about them, and she then 
ii;ivited her to go with her this morning. 
He also made an observation about some 
.sketches of Anne's which he had seen 
one day — very ordinary remarks. I 
don't think, had you been there to hear, 
they would have afforded you food for a 
tithe part of a censure, or for the merest 
atom of wonderment." 

Mrs. Dynevor turned away with an 
angry and rather inconsequent "Non- 
sense! " But her husband settled him- 



self to his newspaper again, with evident 
deprecation of further argument. Anne 
might come forth from her sugar and rice 
with impunity ; as, indeed, she was very 
soon compelled to do, the customary 
matutinal appeals to her now ensuing. 

"Sister Anne, will you mend this 
hole in my jacket before I go to school ? " 
was Albert's demand. 

" May I say my lessons now i " said 
little Grace. 

" Anne, you must see to Rebecca the 
first thing," Mrs. Dynevor interposed, 
" and give her clear directions about the 
dinner." 

And Helen brought up the rear by 
entering with the memorable white dress 
hanging on her arm. "Dear Anne, I 
tore this lace off last night. Would you 
sew it on again for me ? You will do it 
so much more neatly than I can." 

"Now, good people all," cried Mr. 
Dynevor, just as Anne was leaving the 
room to execute the kitchen duties im- 
pressed on her by her mother, " if you 
crowd tasks upon Anne in this fashion, 
she will never be ready by the time Mrs. 
Lumley cans. And, mind you, Mrs. 
Lumley is a very worthy woman, for a 
woman of fashion, and kind-hearted as 
she is light-headed; but you would find, 
I suspect, that she strongly objects to be 
kept waiting. I beg that Anne may be 
dressed an hour beforehand. I particu- 
larly wish that she should not be hur- 
ried." And his wife's remonstrance was 
effectually cut short by — "Now I am 
going to set to work for the day. Run 
away everybody, and let me be quiet," 
etc. 

Anne had reason to be grateful for 
her father's interference. Mrs. Dynevor 
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might complain, and be reproachful and 
indignant; but, nevertheless, she always 
respected her hnsband^s injunctions too 
mnch to think of disregarding them. 
And Helen, whose fair brows were some- 
what clouded for a minute or two, when 
she found not only that her claim on her 
sister's services was to be postponed, 
but that on herself would devolve some 
of Anne's many and various duties for 
the day — Helen, on consideration, re- 
solved not only to be amiable, but to ap- 
pear so too. 

She surprised Anne by running up to 
her room, where she was dressing, with 
kind offers of assistance. She fluttered 
about the room, opening boxes, and 
tumbling the contents of drawers, with a 
show of zeal that was quite edifying, 
though, to say the truth, not of great 
efficacy in furthering Anne's proceed- 
ings. But the elder sister was too hap- 
py in the kindness to care much for the 
help. And, after all, despite every 
contending hinderance — ^including little 
Grace's lessons, which she had resolved 
on superintending herself before she left 
home — Anne was dressed and ready, and, 
as her father complacently remarked, 
"looking neither flushed nor pale, but 
very much as she ought to look," some 
time heforQ the roll of carriage- wheels, 
and a footman's imperative knock at the 
door, announced the expected arrival. 

Mr. Dynevor handed his daughter 
into the carriage, and exchanged a few 
words with Mrs. Lumley before it drove 
off. Mrs. Dynevor meanwhile looked 
furtively from behind the drawing-room 
curtains — an example which Helen with 
lofty scorn declined to follow, although 
she nevertheless attended with some in- 



terest to her mother's descriptive re- 
marks on what she saw. 

" Two ladies in the carriage I Who 
is the other, I wonder? Do you know 
her, Helen? Thin, and dark, and past, 
thirty, I should think. Who can she be ? " 

" I haven't the least idea ; it doesn't 
signify." 

" Ah, your father is coming in again. 
There they go I He will be able to tell 
us, very likely." ' 

At that same moment, Anne was put 
in possession of the coveted information 
by being presented to the lady sitting op- 
posite to her. 

" Miss Dynevor — ^Miss Blackburn.'* 

Bows were duly exchanged, and Anne 
glanced quietly at her new acquaintance, 
who considerately directed her eyes tow- 
ard Mrs. Lumley for a minute or two, so 
as to permit the inspection. 

She was a woman past the period con- 
ventionally regarded as youthful; and^ 
indeed, there was something in her face 
which seemed to denote that her spirit 
had grown old with the years that had 
gone over her, and that she was not one 
of those happy few who, even when they 
cease to looJc young, retain within the 
inner and truer self the best and purest 
elements both of childhood and of youth. 
In Miss Blackburn's face there was none 
of that steadfast and serene calm which 
is equally characteristic of exceeding wis- 
dom or infinite innocence. The eyes 
were bright, quick, and searching; the 
mouth expressive, and restlessly mobile, 
when not under a control — which, how- 
ever, was somewhat often exercised — ^re- 
sulting in a tightening of the lip, a con- 
straining of the muscles, that did not im* 
prove either the symmetry or expression 
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of the countenance thus disciplined. Her 
voice was like her face. It was not 
harsh ; there was even a wandering mn- 
sic, very earnest and healthful, in its oc- 
casional tones; yet there was also a 
jarring inflection which it took too fre- 
qnently, and an almost total ahsenee of 
that indefinite something, at once so hean- 
tifiil and so necessary to the beauty of a 
woman's voice — the graciousness and 
gentle sweetness which, because it springs 
from the spirit of loving within her, is of 
all her graces the most lovable. 

*'Do you like pictures? " was the ab- 
rupt and rather commonplace question 
with which she turned to Anne. And 
then, while receiving the inevitable as-, 
sent, she looked in her face with an in- 
quiring but not unkindly gaze. 

" Oh, Miss Dynevor has a real enthu- 
siasm for art," said Mrs. Lumley ; " which 
is so rare in these languid times, as to 
call for grateful appreciation from all 
quarters." 

" A real any thing, when one can but 
find it, is like water in a dry land, I 
think," remarked Miss Blackburn, no 
longer looking at Anne, and with the 
pleasanter light in her eyes usurped by a 
hard glitter, which, unhappUy, seemed 
more habitual to them. 

♦*And you are an artist yourself; I 
have heard. Miss Dynevor," continued 
Mrs. Lumley. 

Anne eagerly and earnestly depre- 
cated the title. 

"Do you only draw a little, then, 
after the fashion of young ladies gener- 
ally ? " asked Miss Blackburn, with a 
smUe which would have been more agree- 
able had it been free from a certain slight 
but perceptible shade of sarcasm. 



"More than *a little' in that sense," 
replied Anne, courageously; "yet little 
enough when measured by the magnitude 
of such a name as a/rtist^ 

"I perceive that your reverence for 
art is equal to your enthusiasm" — and 
Miss Blackburn's smile grew more genial; 
" the two feelings are not always coex- 
istent, unfortunately." 

Anne looked a little puzzled, a little 
incredulous — a look which the bright, 
dark eyes were quick to interpr.et. 

" I will tell you more clearly what I 
mean. The enthusiasm which arises out 
of reverence is deeper and sincerer, 
stronger and more lasting, than the vi- 
vacious sentimentality which ordinarOy 
goes by the name. Do you agree with 
me now ? " 

"I think, yes; except," hesitated 
Anne, while her interlocutor bent a keen 
gaze upon her — " except that you imply 
so wide a skepticism as to the reality — " 

"Of every-day folks' raptures," fin- 
ished Miss Blackburn. "Exactly so. 
Think a moment, and you will perceive 
what a reasonable skeptic I am. How 
many young ladies who * adore' musio 
would know Mozart from JuUien ? How 
many who * dote on ' the country would 
give up a ball or a fashionable promenade 
for the loveliest scene in Nature, lit by 
the divinest heaven that ever shone? 
Tell me, now." 

"But," Anne said, smiling, though 
feeling painfully that she could not at- 
tempt to answer this demand, "these are 
only of one class ; young ladies are not 
all humanity." 

"The most advantageous species from 
which to illustrate for your purpose, I 
think," returned her adversary. "So 
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far as my experience goes, I believe wom- 
en to be more innately sincere than men ; 
and certainly the young, both from tem- 
perament and circumstance, are less cal- 
culating and less conventional than those 
who have learned for a longer time the 
admirable lessons taught in the school 
of the world. Where will you look for 
truth, if not among young women? " 

Anne was baffled; though feeling 
clearly that the argument was Ulogical, 
she could not demonstrate its falsity. 
She was silent for a few moments, and at 
length only said thoughtfully, "Then, 
where do the true and sincere people 
come from ? " 

" It would be more to the purpose to 
inquire where they go to, I think. In 
what strange nooks do they so effectual- 
ly conceal themselves ? " said Miss Black- 
burn, with a harsh laugh, which caused 
Anne to shrink back involuntarily. 

But here Mrs. Lumley effected a time- 
ly diversion by making some casual re- 
mark, and the conversation became more 
general and more lively. Miss Blackburn 
did not often join in it. She leaned back, 
and her restless eyes wandered from the 
passers-by in the street to the quiet, 
womanly face opposite to her, fixing 
themselves longest here, although Anne 
never encountered them once. 

Mr. F 's studio was in one of the 

pleasantest suburbs, quite on the other 
side of London to the drearier district 
where the Dynevors dwelt. It was a 
long drive, and pleasant toward its close, 
when they passed through some lanes, 
and beside some fields not yet built upon, 
where the wind blew freshly, and the air 
seeme^ clearer, and the sunshine brighter. 

" Who says we have nothing of Na- 



ture near London ? " demanded Mrs. 
Lumley, triumphantly. "Look, Miss 
Blackburn I In the summer, these lanes 
are green and beautiful ; even now, you * 
can see the hedges just beginning to bud. 
And those trees in the field there I — it is 
quite a bit of the country." 

"I see two hedges extending for a 
quarter of a mile, six or seven trees, a 
field, a garden, and, beyond that, rows 
of villas, and an infinitely-extending dis- 
tance of chimneys. Do you think this is 
any thing like Nature? Oh, my dear 
Mrs. Lumley, you might as well call a 
birch-broom a birkenshaw I — It is an in- 
terminable dispute between us, you must 
know," she explained to Anne; "Mrs. 
Lumley being an ardent upholder of the 
delights and advantages of a London 
residence, while I — I have lived all my 
life in the country, and can scarcely count 
it living to be anywhere else." 

" You love the country, then ? " said 
Anne, interested. 

"Yes," was the curt answer; "and 
you may give me credit, too," she added, 
laughing, "for being sincere so far, at 
least ; though I see you don^t think me 
entitled to a consideration I refuse to 
other people." 

"On the contrary," returned Anne, 
smiling also, "I am only too glad that 
you should be the first to disprove your 
own doctrine." 

" A doctrine which you don't believe ? 
Well, well; I don't know what right I 
have to try and infect you with the dis- 
ease of doubt, any more than with soar- 
let fever or small-pox. We that have 
gained that miserable gift of e]q>erienoe 
are unfortunately too apt at sharing 'it 
with our happier neighbors who hare 
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none. If people woold be equally gener- 
ous with their more desirable possessions, 
it would be a better-balanced world than 
it is." 

Anne did not reply; her eyes were 
directed toward the garden of the house 
they were approaching. 

"We are arrived at our destination," 
announced Mrs. Lumley, as the carriage 
stopped; "and, I declare — ^here is Mr. 
Avame at the gate I This is delightful 
indeed. — How kind of you to come I " 
she continued, as she shook hands with 
the gentleman, who had advanced to as- 
sist them from the carriage. 

"Truly kind, delightful, and oppor- 
tune," added Miss Blackburn, with real 
pleasure evident in her look and voice. 
" I was afraid I should not see you again 
before I return into Sussex. What made 
you think of coming here to-day ? " 

" The knowledge that, if I did so, I 
should meet you," he replied, with a 
smile, which comprehended the three 
ladies, but rested finally on Anne^s face, 
wherein a faint flush had arisen. It 
passed soon; she was her usual self, 
quiet and serene, before any one could 
remark the transient disturbance. 

They all passed into the house, and 
were shown into the studio. There lay, 
upon the easel, the great picture they had 
come to see. 

"F is not here, I find," Mr. 

Avarne said ; " he was not aware of your 
intended visit — as I was. But he may be 
content to leave his work as his repre- 
sentative." 

He placed chairs for them in the 
proper light to view it, and then, at her 
expressed desire, stationed himself be- 
side Mrs. Lumley, who evinced consider- 



able perseverance, and quite a fresh fund 
of vivacity, in the effort to engross his 
attention. . 

" I've a thousand things to ask you," 
she began, after a brief and impatient 
glance at the painting ; "I couldn't get 
a word with you last night. Is it true 
that you are going to join your mother 
at Florence this spring? No I Well, I 
thought not. Would you believe it, Lady 
Ladbroke insisted upon it — said there 
were reasons — matrimonial reasons, too 
— why you are decided to go. Most ab- 
surd I thought it at the time, and told 
her so. And whom do you think she 
hinted at as the^ncce f " 

" I am in a most happy state of inno- 
cence; I entreat you not to destroy it," 
said Mr. Avarne, with scarcely -disguised 
annoyance. "Don't you think that 
erect figure on the left there is finely 
brought in ? " 

"Very; beautiful effect of color in 
the robe. And for Lady Ladbroke, of 
all people, to pretend to know any thing 
about the matter 1 Why, she is the merest 
acquaintance both of Mrs. Avarne and 
yourself." 

"That is really too bad," observed 
Miss Blackburn; "she ought to know 
that it is the exclusive privilege of 
friends to tell falsehoods about one 
another." 

For the first time. Miss Blackburn's 
irony was not altogether disagreeable to 
Anne — ^nor, apparently, to Mr. Avarne 
either; for it was with a very kindly 
smile that he now turned to her from 
Mrs. Lumley. 

"Have you written to my mother 
lately? " he asked. " In her last letter 
to me, she complained of your silence." 
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" Nay, I am a model of a correspond- 
ent, I contend. I always write when- 
ever I've any thing to write about; 
when I haven't, I let pen and ink alone. 
I wish all my epistolary friends would 
follow the same plan. Now, I intend 
writing quite a dispatch to Florence 
when I return home. I shall have all 
about my London visit to detail, and, be- 
sides that, a most rare and precious piece 
of village news to communicate. New 
neighbors! Fancy the incursion of a 
new family into quiet little Hillington." 

" Especially interesting to my mother, 
too, since, I believe, these new neighbors 
of yours are acquaintances of her own." 

" Oh, do you know the Grants, then ? 
Have you known them long? " 

" A year or two. But Miss Dynevor," 
he added, with a certain hesitation — 
" Miss Dynevor is an intimate friend of 
the family." 

" Indeed I I am glad to hear that, " was 
Miss Blackburn's comment, " since there 
may thus be some chance of our meet- 
ing again in the country. — I hope. Miss 
Dynevor, that you are in the habit of vis- 
iting your distant friends occasionaUy ? " 

Miss Dynevor, ever since the first 
mention of HiUington, had been particu- 
larly intent on the picture before her. 
She was compelled to look up now, how- 
ever, and did so, but with embarrassment. 
She was not unwilling to be interrupted, 
before she had time to reply, by Mrs. 
Luraley's eager curiosity. 

" Grant ! Are you talking of poor 
Mrs. Grant, who is in such distress be- 
cause her son is leaving her? Mr. Avame, 
do you know any thing about it? Can 
you tell me why he is going to India? " 

'' I know nothing. It seems to have 
8 



been a sudden resolution," he replied, 
absently. 

"I heard that some excellent civil ap- 
pointment was the temptation. Yet I 
always thought the Grants were in good 
circumstances. But does he expect to 
be long absent from England ? " pursued 
the inquisitive lady, with such a ques- 
tioning look at Anne, that she was com- 
pelled to answer. 

" Not more than two or three years, 
I believe," she said in a voice steady 
enough, but which" to a vigilant ear be- 
trayed the effort it cost to keep it so. 

Miss Blackburn looked at her with a 
sudden glance, which she was quick to 
remove, seeing the crimson flush, it 
brought into her face. 

"Well," she said kindly, after a brief 
pause, " three years soon pass — as even 
Mrs. Grant, a mother waiting for her 
son's return, will find. And, after all, 
absence is not the saddest experi?nce in 
life, by very, very many." 

" Oh, indeed, I can't agree with you^ 
Miss Blackburn," objected Mrs. Lumley, 
sentimentally; "to part with those we 
love, always seems to me the most trying 
thing in the world. What can be worse ? " 

" Heaven forbid that you should be 
enlightened, my dear madam I " ex- 
claimed Miss Blackburn, with her hard, 
cold laugh. "And suppose now that, 
just for form's sake, we look at that 
which we came to see." 

Anne was glad that now, for a few 
minutes at least, all eyes were turned tow- 
ard Mr. F 's "Queen Boadicea." 

She had time to become calm, and to be 
duly provoked with herself for having 
ever ceased to be so. But she was hap- 
pily deceived with the idea that her 
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embarrassment had pssed nmioticed, 
save, perhaps, by the quick eyes of Miss 
Blackbrnri, who, she trusted, would think 
no more of the matter. 

Mrs. Lumley's taste for art was evi- 
dently of a nature that required but lit- 
tle aliment in the way of visual gratifi- 
ofttion. For three minutes her eyes 
wandered over the picture, while various 
inteijections, critical and laudatory, is- 
. sued from her lips. Then she became 
lestless, consulted her watch, looked out 
d the window to see if the carriage 
waited, and was on the point of propos- 
ing an immediate departure, when a 
recollection fortunately occurred to her. 
Her plan I She had a plan, about which 
she wished to speak to Miss Dynevor, if 
Miss Dynevor would have the kindness 
to leave the picture for a moment, and 
draw her chair to the window* This 
done, she commenced — ^her vivacity quite 
renewed : 

"A charming plan^ I am sure you 
will say, and sure to be successful, if I 
can only get together the party I wish. 
It is a birthday festivity, and the parent 
idea was a picnic ; only, you see, people 
who have the misfortune to be born in 
March can't very well have al-freseo en- 
tertainments on their birthdays. But I 
am determined to have something more 
put of the common way than a dinner- 
party, or a ball, or any London gayety 
of the kind ; and I want to gather my 
friends around me for two or three days 
at Ohiswick. We will defy the seasons, 
and have an in-door picnic I What do 
you think of that?" 

She stopped for the answering ecsta- 
sy, which Anne supplied by smiling and 
looking as interested 8» she <K>uld. 



" This scheme is perfect, if the peo- 
ple don't disappoint me. My sister's 
villa is a very gem of a place, with con- 
servatories and the loveliest gardens, and 
charming drives and rides round about, 
should the weather be fine. If not, in 
the house there are pictures and books 
without end, and a first-rate billiard-ta- 
ble ; in fact, every thing in the world to 
make people happy. Isn't that delight- 
fol ? Don't you like my plan ? " 

Anne smiled again, and admitted that 
her description was brilliant in the ex- 
treme. 

" I am charmed to hear you say so, 
my dear Miss Dynevor, for I've set my 
heart on you and your sister being with 
us. You positively must favor me so far. 
I entreat you not to tell me you are en- 
gaged for the 27th and the two follow- 
ing days. You are not ? Now I'm real- 
ly happy." 

Anne felt all the cruelty of which she 
was guilty in proceeding to cloud this 
newly-acquired happiness; but it was 
necessary to make the engagement con- 
ditional, both for her sister and herself. 
It must be confessed that her own desire 
to share in the proposed gayety was not 
overpowering ; but she remembered the 
pleasure it would give to Helen, if it 
were possible to accept the invitation 
thus cordially made. For Helen's sakoj 
she hoped it might prove possible — a 
hope which ceased to be so entirely un- 
selfist, when Mrs. Lumley, in counting 
her promised guests, named among them 
Mr. Avame. Anne blushed quite guilt- 
ily, recognizing how diflferently "the 
most charming plan in the world " ap- 
peared to her then. 

During this discussion Mr. Avame 
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and Miss Blackburn had continued faith- 
ful to the picture, before which they re- 
mained quietly enough. But, Anne safe- 
ly out of hearing, Miss Blackburn turned 
to her neighbor with the remark, " I like 
that young lady. I don't quite know 
why." 

" Don't you ? " he answered, with a 
smile which became very eloquent when 
her gaze no longer rested on him. 

" No. It is so seldom I * take a lik- 
ing ' to any one, much less to one of the 
tribe of demoiselles. But this is an ex- 
ceptional case — at least, I think so; 
tliough one can hardly judge upon a two- 
hours' acquaintance. How long have 
you known her ? " 

" Some months," he replied, bending 
closer toward some point in the painting 
which he was examining. 

" Indeed 1 Since you were at Hil- 
lington, then ? " 

" I believe I had met Mr. Dynevor 
before that. Surely you must have 
heajrd me speak of Mr. Dynevor ? " 

"Yes, I think I remember. She is 
his daughter ? And where did you meet 
them?" 

"At the Grants'," said Mr. Avarne, 
beginning to fancy his mother's old friend 
less agreeable than he had ever before 
known her. 

"At the Grants'? Ah I" 

Miss Blackburn checked the sigh — 
not so quickly, however, but that her 
companion detected it, and the half-bit- 
ter, half - sorrowful expression which 
passed over her face. Strangely enough, 
it seemed to communicate a deeper gloom 
to bis own. He became very thoughtful, 
and it was fortunate that Miss Black- 
bum's humor chimed so far with his that 



she never noticed his taciturnity. Upon 
their silence, Mrs, Lumley's lively rattle 
of words fell like a sharp down-dropping 
of hail. 

"Well, good people all, have you 
seen enough ? What inveterate picture- 
gazers you are 1 " she cried, in very hon- 
est astonishment. "Not for the world 
would I disturb you, or cut short your 
enjoyment; but — ^Miss Dynevor and I 
have had our little talk very satisfac- 
torily, and I have heard my horses paw- 
ing the ground this last half-hour. So, 
if you are quite ready — " 

Of course, thus adjured, everybody 
was quite ready, and two minutes saw 
the ladies in the carriage, and Mr. 
Avarne standing by the step, in some 
seeming hesitation. 

" Oh, nonsense 1 You come with us, 
of course," said the fair mistress of the 
pawing steeds. "We are going for a 
drive; there is plenty of time; and I 
want to show Miss Dynevor the road 
leading toward River Yiew. Do come." 

Apparently the last entreaty was ir- 
resistible, and Mr. Avarne got in. Anne 
had carefully looked another way while 
the discussion was pending; but there 
could be no reason now why she should 
do so. It was only courteous to look 
pleased, besides being a great relief to 
look as she felt — wlich Anne very much 
preferred doing when she could. 

Mr. Avarne having decided on ac- 
companying the ladies, appeared re- 
solved also to render his companionship 
not unwelcome. His gloom disappeared. 
It was not that he spoke more frequently 
than before, or with any definite diflfer- 
ence either of tone or manner. But 
there was a change. The «»fc>A^<w5i^^ <3^ 
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which he talked were hright — were liv- 
ing, wholesome, energizing. He saw, 
and made the others see, the clearness 
of the sprtng sky far toward the west, 
and away from the cloud-hung city, 
whence they were going. Miss Black- 
hnrn^s occasional sarcastic utterances 
met from him with no sympathy, no 
support. If he could not at once show 
that she saw falsely the thing whereon 
she bestowed the biting civilities of her 
attention, he at least succeeded in im- 
pressing the probability that she had as 
yet viewed but one, and that the least 
fair, side of the object of her censure. 
In the haven of his geniality and for- 
bearance, all found a shelter ; even Mrs. 
Lumley's platitudes were met by some- 
thing wiser than mockery, and her un* 
consciously apparent worldliness re- 
buked by something holier than a sneer. 
It was a pleasant drive. The two 
hours it occupied were happy hours, to 
Anne, at least. Quietly she sat, and 
-silent, except when silence might have 
' risked remark; but, whether mute or 
speaking, ever listening and observant. 
She could not afford to miss a syllable ; 
she grudged the loss of a gesture or a 
glance. This was one of her harvest- 
times, wherein she gathered up the treas- 
ures of the summer bounty, and garnered 
them in her heart. How often would 
they serve for sustenance in the days 
when the sud shine should be hid be- 
hind clouds — "the days that are cold, 
and dark, and dreary I *' Anne would 
not trouble herself by seeking an an- 
swer to this question, which yet invol- 
untarily occurred to her more than once. 
They were returning. They were 
drawing near that part of the town 



where Anne lived, already wearing its 
afternoon robe of fog — yellow and dense, 
and suffocating ; redolent of smoke and 
city odors, and oppressive and pestifer- 
ous to the eyes which beheld, as to the 
lungs which inhaled it. It was coming 
back to reality indeed — a cheerless re- 
ality, neither so natural nor so beautiful 
as the dream which had preceded it 
Anne awoke with a shiver. Never had 
the unwholesome suburb appeared so 
dismal to her; never had the narrow 
streets looked so dirty and squalid, nor 
the better rows of " genteel " houses so 
dingy, tasteless, and angular. The shrill 
cries of the ragged children playing or 
fighting with each other — the angry 
voices of one or two women disputing 
outside a public-house— the monotonous 
whine of a beggar on the pavement, and 
the loud, hoarse shouting of a ballad-sing- 
er in the road — ^kere was a fitting ac- 
companiment of sound to all visible en- 
vironments. 

Miss Blackburn was looking round 
her, with her usual alert air of observa- 
tion — this time mingled with some deep- 
er feeling of interest and concern. She 
glanced silently at Anne, over whose 
countenance had grown a sort of mist 
too impalpable to be thought of as a 
cloud, but still shadowing it as a cloud 
might have done. Mrs. Lumley had also 
been looking about, with the very evi- 
dent discomfort and revulsion which 
minds of a certain calibre always mani- 
fest when brought into contact wifti that 
which is at once strange and physically 
disagreeable to their perceptions. She 
was not in the habit of reflecting much 
before she spoke ; whatever was passing 
in her thoughts was tolerably certain of 
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finding immediate utterance. It was 
the case now. 

" This is a most unpleasant part of 
London," she began, in happy nncon- 
scionsness that her companions were all 
rendered more or less ill at ease by her 
frank declaration. "I should think it 
can't be healthy, either; so close, so 
smoky, and lying so low, too. — ^Do yon 
find it agree with your famOy, Miss Dy- 
nevor ? " 

"Do people ever find London agree 
with them, I wonder? " was Miss Black- 
bum's timely interruption. "If they 
do, I pity them. I'd rather die in it, 
than love to live in it. Ay, Mrs. Lum- 
ley, to your face I say so 1 " 

"My father likes London," said 
Anne, feeling constraiifed to say some- 
thing, " and he is attached to this part 
of it from association. "We have lived 
here ever since I can remember." 

" Oh, I am aware of Mr. Dynevor's 
love of London," cried Mrs. Lumley, her 
ideas thus luckOy directed into a new 
channel ; "he is an old ally of mine on 
the subject. He quite sympathizes with 
Charles Lamb and me." 

" Do you know, I'm sincerely sorry 
to find you so creditably supported," de- 
clared Miss Blackburn, bluntly. Then, 
turning to Anne, with a softened voice 
she resumed: "I hope, however, that 
you do not share the paternal predilec- 
tion for a town-life? " 

" No," said Anne, impulsively ; "un- 
fortunately, no." 

" Why do you say, unfortunately f " 
Miss Blackburn asked. 

Anne, looking up, met Mr. Avame's 
earnest gaze, which was, besides, some- 
thing more than earnest. She looked 



down again — agitated, but in such ^^ 
sort that all things, past, present, and 
fature, were for the moment transfig- 
ured. The happiness overflowed — trem- 
bled at her lips — shone liquidly in heir 
eyes. It was well she kept them 
drooped. 

" I don't know why I said so," she 
answered, faltering. It had been an al- 
most insuperable diflStjulty to speak at 
all, and she deserved credit for accom- 
plishing the feat — none guessed how 
much. 

Miss Blackburn smiled upon her 
kindly, explaining in her own way 
Anne's disturbance of manner. "I 
trust you will demonstrate your love of 
the country by coming very soon to visit 
your friends there." 

"Oh, yes; I forgot that. Mrs. Dy- 
ne vor often stays with the Grants," ob- 
served Mrs. Lumley. " You will see her 
at HiUington before the summer is over, 
no doubt. A curious coincidence." 

The carriage stopped at Anne's door. 
There was no time for more than a brief 
farewell; for Mrs. Lumley appeared to 
be slightly ennuySe, and impatient for 
new scenes and new faces. Mr. Avame 
stood ready to assist Miss Dynevor to 
alight. She found self-possession in 
time duly to thank Mrs. Lumley for the 
drive, and to receive, with propriety, a 
more than ordinarily impressive valedic- 
'tion from Miss Blackburn. Then she 
sprang to the ground, just touching the 
hand extended to her aid ; and, without 
looking again at the face of the owner 
of the hand, passed quickly into the 
house. 

"She seems an amiable girl," was 
Mrs. Lumley 's comment, as they drove 
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oflEi " although without any of her fa- 
ther's hrilliant talent or her sister's 
hrilliant beauty." 

**Her sister is a beauty, then ? " ques- 
tioned Miss Blackburn. " It was she of 
whom I heard my brother speak. He 
met her at your party last night, did he 
not ? " 

"Yes; Sir Charles Blackburn ad- 
mired her exceedingly. He will see her 
again at my hirthdaj fete. I advise him 
to take care of his heart." 

Miss Blackburn made no reply. It 
became incumbent on Mr. Avame to 
take the very flimsy ball of conversation 
from the fair widow, and keep it in the 
continual and easy motion which best 
pleased that lady; a manoeuvre which 
he executed with much credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to his companion. 
• • • • • 

Anne had learned from the servant 
who opened the door that her mother 
and Helen were out, and her father busy 
,• writing. "Welcome news to the foil 
heart, to the disturbed mind, in which 
reigned chaos indeed, but the chaos as of 
a young, new world — ^untried, unsullied, 
undarkened 1 

She fled up to her own room and 
locked the door. 

Alond with her happiness, it is not 
for alien eyes to look on its first tears ; 
it is not for human ears to listen to its 
first utterances. Those tears, those 
wordless utterances, half thanksgiving 
and half aspiration, rose as an incense, 
and returned upon her soul like dew; 
refreshing, leaving peace, a sweet and 
ordered calm, and silent thoughts, gentle 
and loving, infinitely patient, and all- 
hopeful. Something after this sort 



might their dumbness have been trans- 
lated : 

"I will never — I shall never be de- 
spondent again. It is not possible for 
fate to take this happiness from me. It 
is mine — mine. ^It has leen. It can 
never be blotted away — torn out. Let 
what will happen to me — to him, even 
— he loves me tww ! I guessed — I almost 
felt it before. I know it to-day. ... I 
am strong — I can bear all things, I think. 
The memory of this past hour will be 
always close at my heart; cheering it 
when it is troubled, supporting it when 
it is sore tried. I am content — oh, how 
content 1 Even should there never be 
another memory to dwell with it ; if it 
always rests isolated, apart from, and 
different to all around it — a drop of light 
in on ocean of leaden and cloud- covered 
gloom — it will be there, and must be 
there, unchanged and unchangeable. I 
thank God I" 

And all this gladness present, and an- 
ticipation of content and courage to come, 
with which Anne sallied forth from lier 
chamber, arose out of a look I Yerily, 
it is a piteous thing that a woman should 
ever be — as she is often, alas I — crushed 
unto the dust with misery ; seeing what 
a little thing sufficeth to raise her into a 
very delirium of bliss. 



CHAPTER lY. 

TBOUBLE AT HOME, AND GAYETY ABROAD. 

"Anne has been unusually bright 
these last two or three days, I think," 
Mr. Dynevor observed to his wife one 
evening, as they sat by the fire ; Helen 
being away with some friends at the 
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theatre, and the subject of his remark 
having gone up-stairs with the chOdren. 
** Always cheerful as her aspect is, it is 
now something more. She not only looks 
serene, she looks happy." 

" Happy I " echoed Mrs. Dynevor, 
with an inflection of voice almost as tra- 
gic as Pauline Deschappelles's celebrated 
utterance of the adjective. Indeed, 
the poor lady had been in a more than 
ordinarily tragic mood the whole day, in 
consequence of a combination of various 
domestic disasters and vexations, peculi- 
arly trying to her spirit. " I wish I were 
capable of throwing off my cares and 
anxieties as easily as other people do," she 
continued, jerking her needle so emphati- 
cally that the frail darning-cotton broke. 
" N'othing seems to trouble some people. 
Ko one feels the constant miseries we 
are suffering under as I do." 

"Would it materially add to your 
comfort to have a companion in distress, 
my dear ? " her husband asked ; " be- 
cause, I have no doubt, Anne, or Helen, 
or myself (to whom I conclude you al- 
lude, under the dignified disguise of 
* some people '), could oblige you by get- 
ting up a very respectable show of de- 
spondency at the shortest notice. I am 
sure, Mary," he added, putting aside his 
air of banter, and assuming a kinder, as 
well as a more serious tone, "you are 
too reasonable and too affectionate a 
mother to feel any thing but pleasure 
and relief in the happy looks of your 
children." 

" No one can accuse me of want of 
love for my children," his wife answered, 
with something like a sob. " Goodness 
knows, if it were not for them, I should 
not care— I should never grieve." 



" And I know it too," rejoined Mr. 
Dynevor, with an effort to smile off her 
lugubriousness, and his own consequent 
annoyance. " But, come — I was speak- 
ing of your Anne. I am glad to see the 
underlying light in her eyes, the elastic 
spring in her step, the ease with which 
her mouth relaxes into smiles. She 
was never so much a girl as now — not at 
fifteen. It delights me — ^puzzles me also. 
What has changed her thus within a^i 
week ? " 

" It is since she went to the Grants. 
No doubt her visit did her good. And 
when people feel well, it naturally puts 
them in spirits — ^young people especial- 
ly." 

" Ah, but not Anne. Well or ill she 
is always her sweet, quiet, cheerful self. 
It is mental well-being that shines in her 
face now. After all, it is perhaps enough 
to see it, and be grateful, without seeking 
to penetrate into its cause." 

"But I don't know that," said Mrs. 
Dynevor, with some vivacity ; " if there 
18 a cause, I should like to find it out. And 
now I remember, Helen told me^-Helen 
has said more than OQce, that she thinks 
Anne likes Edward Grant. They were 
always great friends — it is a likely case 
enough. And I should be glad — satisfied 
for her to marry him." 

"Nevertheless," observed the father, 
musingly, " it is rather an odd interpre- 
tation of Anne*s unwonted brightness — 
that she loves Edward Grant. In a day 
or two he sails for India." 

" Yes ; but you know he has an ex- 
cellent appointment there, by which he 
will make a handsome fortune in a very 
few years." 

" How do you know that is the case, 
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my dear? How do you know he has 
this * excellent appointment ? ' " 

" Of course he has. What else should 
he go away for? People don't go to Cal- 
cutta for change of air,'' rejoined Mrs. 
Dynevor. *' Nothing can be more prom- 
ising than his prospects. And I dare say 
Anne sees that, and is contented. When 
he returns with a sufficient income, no 
' doubt they will bo married. It is much 
better than beginning life on the com- 
paratively small stipend he would have 
* Itod here from his profession. Anne is a 
sensible girl." 

Mr. Dynevor Was inclined to doubt 
- the justice of the dulogium thus apj^ed, 
highly as he thought of his eldest daugh- 
ter's senseu But he said nothing. 

** That is it, you may be quite <5er- 
^ tain," went on Mrs. Dynevor, beginning 
to be pleased with her own hypothesis, 
" and that is the reason of her sudden 
light-heartedness. You know it is such 
a coinfort to a woman to feel her pros- 
,pects in life assured. I remember, Ed- 
mund, when I was first engaged to you, 
how happy I was I Ah, dear me I It 
seemed quite a di£^rent world." 

"And were you especially joyfiil 
when I had to leave you, that year I 
went to the Continent ? " 

" Well, no ; I was miserable enough, 
to be sure. But then, you see, our en- 
gagement was so uncertain; it seemed 
even so hopeless, sometunes. It is a very 
different case with Anne and Mr, Grant. 
' They have only to wait, and may be 
quite at ease." 

" My dear, all mundane considerations 
set aside, do you think people who love 
one another can ever be * quite at ease ' 
with several thousand miles between 



them? Could you? No! nor you/ 
daughter either. Besides, it is impossible 
that Anne should have engaged herself 
to Edward Grant, or any one else, with- 
out informing her father and mother." 

" I'm not so sure of that, Edmund," 
persisted his wife; "you have no idea 
how quiet Anne is about things — how si- 
lent she can be." 

"When it is advisable to be quiet- 
when it is right to be silent. But in the 
present instance it is neither. I don't 
believe in this engagement." 

"And I feel convinced of it, my 
dear," concluded Mrs. Dynevor; "and 
I'll have a talk myself with Anne about 
it." 

" On no account," peremptorily cried 
her husband. "Her secret, if she has 
one, shall not be extorted or surprised 
from her. And if , as I believe, your sus- 
picions are groundless, it would be worse 
than useless to suffer her to see them. 
Don't say a word to her upon the sub- 
ject." 

"Well, then, I'll ask Helen. You 
can have no objection to my speaking to 
Helen. And she may know, or guess 
something. I should like to be certain." 

" Speak to Helen, if you wish, though 
I don't see much use in your doing so. 
But be careful that Anne knows nothing 
of your inquisition." 

"I'll take care." 

And, to do her justice, Mrs. Dynevor 
was very effectual in her precautions. 
Anne remained entirely unconscious of 
the conjectures respecting herself which 
were current in the family. Her 
thoughts and her feelings being at this 
time more introverted than was usual 
with her, her naturally acute observation 
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and womanly quickness of perception 
w^re, if not blunted, partially sheathed, 
so to speak. She did not perceive the 
involuntary earnestness with which her 
father often regarded her, nor the glances 
of smiling intelligence which were occa- 
sionally exchanged between her mother 
and Helen. She was happily unaware 
of the general gaze directed toward her, 
oiie morning, when Mr. Dynevor read 
aloud the announcement of the sailing of 
the ship for Calcutta which, as they all 
knew, bore Edward Grant on board. 
Little she guessed the conclusions drawn 
from her rapid change of color as she 
listened, her thoughtfalness afterward, 
and the downcast look which her face 
wore for some time that day. 

The misapprehension must have cor- 
rected itself before long, but, unfortu- 
nately, new and serious themes arose to 
distract the attention of all. Anne's 
fears for her father's health were but 
too soon justified. The day before that 
fixed for Mrs. Lumley's festivity (to 
which both the sisters had prepared to 
go), Mr. Dynevor was unable to leave 
Ms bed ; and, in the course of the morn- 
ing, the usual pain and oppression in the 
head^from which he suffered after over- 
work, became so violent, that, both in 
the hope of relieving him, and to satisfy 
their own anxiety, Anne sent for Dr. 
Eogerson. When he came, his prescrip- 
tion was one given twenty times be- 
foTQy reiterated now with additional and 
impressive gravity : 

*'JRest, perfect rest, mental and phys- 
ical. — My dear Miss Anne," he contin- 
ued, turning to the pale and anxious 
daughter, whom he had known since her 
early childhood, "you must watch your 



father; you must keep him from pen 
and ink, as you would from poison." ^ 

" I will — I will 1 " she cried, eagerly 
and earnestly. 

Poor girl ! — this new sorrow brought 
with it the sting of remorse. She re- f 
proached herself bitterly for the self-en- 
grossment of the last few days, which, 
she fancied, had prevented her from see- 
ing in time the symptoms of fatigue and 
exhaustion which generally heralded her 
father's illnesses. 

If she had, indeed, failed in her usual 
watchfulness, she at least did her best 
now to repair the defalcation. With her 
characteristic quiet decision, she set 
about the various duties which now it 
became necessary to fulfil. Her mother, 
totally prostrated in the first shock of 
such a calamity as her husband's serious 
illness, was unable either to direct the 
household, or to officiate as nurse with 
the mingled thoughtfulness and patience, 
quickness and gentleness, which so ner- 
vously sensitive a patient required. It 
was Anne to whom every one looked 
for direction, as well as for assist- 
ance. 

And it was not probable that they ' 
would look in vain. 

The idea of going to Mrs. Lumley's 
the next day was, of course, ilnmediately 
abandoned. She could have hated her- 
self for the pang of disappointment 
which she yet found it impossible to re^ 
press, although it was perfectly concealed 
from all observance; so well, indeed, 
that Helen said to her mother, "No 
doubt she was glad to escape the inflic- 
tion of a gay party, in which she never 
took much delight. It could be no sacri- 
fice to ^er." Anne heard the remw:^^ 
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and sighed over her own successfal show 
of indifference. 

Helen never pretended to a similar 
philosophy. She frankly avowed her 
desire to go, and consulted with Anne on 
the hest means of attaining her wish. 

" You know, dear Anne, I can be of 
no nse at home. There are enough 
nurses already. Why should I not 

go?" 

"If you so greatly wish it," said 
Anne, in a half-constrained and hesitat- 
ing tone, " under the circumstances — " 

"Indeed, Anne, I do greatly, ear- 
nestly wish it," returned Helen, with 
singular impressiveness ; "you don't 
know — you can't guess how much. I 
hav^ set my heart upon it — ^there are 
reasons — " 

Anne might, in all simplicity, have 

inquired what were these reasons ; or, at 

« 
least, might have hazarded so^ne coi\jec- 

^ ture of her own as to their nature ; but 
at tiis moment her mother's voice, 
sounding from the sick-room, summoned 
her away; and, her thoughts being 
turned into another channel, the details 
of Helen's mysteribus earnestness passed 
from her mind. She only remembered 
the fact itself, that the young girl was 
eagerly desirous of leaving the anxious 
and disturbed household for the brilliant 
festivities at Mrs. Lumley's. And such 
being the fact, the elder sister hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry when 
circumstances led to the gratification of 
what, nevertheless, seemed an almost 
unnatural desire. Some friends sent, of- 
fering to take the sisters in their car- 
riage to Chiswick the next day ; and the 
difficulty of transit thus removed, there 
appeared to be^no obstacle to Helen's 



departure, if she herself saw and felt 
none. 

Mrs. Dynevor was too much absorbed 
in the trouble of the time to take more 
than a passing share in the discussion; 
although, had this been otherwise, the 
result, no doubt, would have been the 
same. Helen would like to go, and -it 
had been her habit, since Helen's in- 
fancy, to indulge her in every practi- 
cable matter. Therefore, her consent 
was inevitable ; and once given, nothing 
more was said to her on the subject. 
She seemed to think of it as little. All 
other considerations, even this of her fa- 
vorite child, were swallowed up in the 
one overwhelming anxiety. Even her 
peevishness, her fretfolness, ceased to 
be; the usual sources of irritation ap- 
peared innocuous for the time being — 
it seemed as if they were forgotten or 
crushed out, under the weight of this 
heaviest trial of all. 

At times like these, the mother clung 
instinctively to Ajine, as her aid and 
support under difficulty. Helen was the 
petted darling of her ordinary life; but 
when unusual circumstances brought un- 
usual qualities into play, Helen was little 
solace, and no assistance. She ha4 said 
truly — and, alas I had felt no shame in 
the avowal — that "she could be of no 
use at home." It was probably less as a 
loss, than as an unrecognized relief, that 
Helen's absence would be felt by* the 
harassed and disorganized family; and 
this, too, although she was not unami- 
able in her home relations, and was gen- 
erally liked for her liveliness, her easy 
good-nature, and that demonstratively 
affectionate disposition which is always 
sure to be popular — popularity, domestic 
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as well as public, commonly choosing to 
link itself with kindred shallowness and 
superficiality. 

But there are epochs which are as the 
touchstone both to character and to 
popular estimation of it ; and this was Of 
them. So Helen, whose besetting sin 
was the fault most fatal to the beauty of 
a woman's character, selfishness — fos- 
tered by her mother's weak indulgence 
till it was entirely ignorant of its own 
existence — Helen left the home, now 
clouded more than ever by the shadow 
of sickness, without any troublesome 
consciousness of the unloveliness, the 
unwomanly callousness, of which she 
was thus guilty. She did not, or would 
not, believe that her father's illness was 
any thing serious ; and, moreover, she 
had easily persuaded herself into the 
conviction that her peace of mind, the 
happiness of her whole future, depended 
on her meeting Mr. Avarne at Mrs. Lum- 
ley's. She miist go. 

Anne had decided, upon false prem- 
ises, that it was impossible her sister 
could be in love with Mr. Avarne. To 
love, in the higher and holier sense, in- 
deed, was not in Helen's nature, which 
was too light, and too readily and rap- 
idly impressed, to be capable of receiving 
a deep or indelible impression. But, 
like most girls, she had her dreams ; and 
,8he was one of the many who dream of 
love, and take the vision for the reality. 
It was natural enough that she should 
fix on Mr. Avarne for the hero of her ro- 
mance, simply because he was the only 
person with whom she came in suflSoient- 
ly frequent contact. It might always be 
noted that, after any unusual experience 
of society, Helen's enthusiasm palpably 



cooled ; her allusions to Mr. Avarne be- 
came less frequent and more measured 
in their laudations. In one of Helen's 
temperament, these differences of out- 
ward manifestation denoted very faith- 
fully the change in the feelings with 
which she regarded him. When she had 
much time to herself, her thoughts were 
apt to range in the one direction, foster- 
mg the species of sentiment she chose to 
call by a holier name. Much staying at 
home, and fresh endurances of the unro- 
mantic distresses of that home, were 
sure to bring Helen's state of mind to a 
crisis. This was the case now. She 
was fiushed with agitation, trembling 
with the excitement of a vague expect- 
ancy, as she set out for Chiswick. She 
had bade adieu to her mother knd sister 
with her usual lavishness of caresses and 
fond words, and tears too — always ready 
of coming to her eyes; but whether 
evoked by the pale and anxious looks 
of those she was leaving behind, or by 
some sensitiveness more personal to her- 
self, it would be hard to say. 

The children followed her to the 
door, and stood to see her enter the car- 
riage — Albert, his hands in his pockets, 
and with an air of grim, condescending 
interest ; and little Grace, her eyes wide- 
ly opened in wondering admiration of 
Helen's freshly-trimmed bonnet and new 
silk dress, the attainment of which lux- 
uries had been compassed with consider- 
able difficulty, and much ingenious con- 
trivance on the part of all the female 
members of the family. It was impos- 
sible to deny that Helen looked exceed- 
ingly attractive. There was about her a 
more than ordinary degree of that bloom 
of youth which is almost pathetic in. Ifei 
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intangible and mysterious beanty — unde- 
fined as a mist, colorless as air, yet radi- 
ant and glorifying as sunlight. 

" Sister Helen looks like a queen, I 
think," remarked Grace, with the true 
childish idea of regal attributes ; " don't 
you think so, Albert? " 

That young gentleman's knowledge 
of the world was far too great to permit 
him to give the anticipated assent. He 
pondered gravely for a minute or two, as 
they still stood by the open door ; then, 
as he drew her into the house, with a 
dignified assumption of fraternal care, he 
let fall a few sober syllables: "You 
don't know much about queens, I ex- 
pect, Grace. Come in — it's cold." 

And not till the little girl was safely 
' out of hearing did he relieve his mind by 
muttering to himself: 

" A nice -selfish queen, I know ; go- 
ing ofiT to balls, when everybody is miser- 
able. / don't like it." 

• • • • • 

The next day, at least, Albert's some- 
what prematurely gloomy view of afiairs 
was amply justified. Everybody was 
miserable enough. The expected im- 
provement in Mr. Dynevor's state had 
not taken place, and the doctor looked 
graver than ever. He said little at the 
time, but promised to call again as he re- 
turned from his rounds; and left poor 
Mrs. Dynevor thoroughly prostrated in 
helpless despair by the bedside of her 
husband, who lay in the heavy, stupe- 
fied, fevered sleep, which alternated with 
his more painful intervals of waking rest- 
lessness. Anne stood near, pale and 
tearless, but feeling that inward shiver- 
ing of the heart which tells us, before we 
dare acknowledge it to ourselves, that 



we stand in the shadow of coming danger 
to the loved. 

When the doctor had gone, Mrs. Dy- 
nevor gave free vent to her grief. Anne 
came to her side, and gently essayed to 
comfort and reassure her. 

"O Anne, Anne I — your father!" 
was all the wife kept saying ; the tone 
of her lamentations inconceivably enno- 
bled by the extremity of the sorrow that 
gave rise to them. " If only your father 
were well again, we could bear every 
thing I " 

" Be hopeful — let us all be hopeful," 
Anne said, while her own spirit was 
sinking within her ; " better still, let us 
have/aitA." 

The words strengthened herself even 
as she uttered them. And presently 
Mrs. Dynevor dried her tears, and looked 
up with a quieter melancholy settled on 
her countenance. 

There was a light tap at thle door; 
and little Grace entered. Her cheeks 
were dimpled with half-suppressed smiles, 
her eyes glistening with some childish 
consciousness of drollery, in strange con- 
trast to the aspect of those in the sick- 
room. 

"There is such a ftinny man down- 
stairs," she began, and then stopjped, her 
face instinctively drooping, as she noticed 
the depressed looks of her mother and 
sister. Every thing was forgotten but 
the quick desire to show sympathy — a 
characteristic inseparable from simple 
unperverted childhood, girl - childhood 
especially — and she ran up to Anne with 
eager kisses and broken words : 

" Sister Anne I is papa — dear papa 
— worse ? " 

"Not worse, dear, I trust; but no 
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better," whispered Anne. "Don't cry, 
or mamma will be sad again. We must 
all keep as cheerful as we can. What 
did you come to tell us ? " 

She had drawn her away from the 
bedside, and out of hearing of Mrs. Dy- 
nevor. Grace, in a subdued tone, re- 
sumed her mission : 

"A man came and wanted to see 
papa. Rebecca said he was not at home ; 
and I was in the passage, and ran and 
said he was at home, but that he was ill 
in bed. And the man came in and said 
something about my telling the truth, 
and being a good little girl, so funnily. 
Sister Anne^ you can't think ! " 

" What sort of a man ? What does he 
want ? " Anne was asking with a vague, 
sickening kind of fear, when she detected 
a stir on the stairs outside the door^ 

"Run to mamma, Grace, and stay 
with her till I come," she hurriedly 
said, and then passed quickly from the 
room, closing the door behind her very 
firmly, the little girl thought. 

" Where has Anne gone? " cried Mrs. 
Dynevor, uneasily ; " go and tell her she 
must not stay away long, Grace. If 
papa wakes he must have his sago." 

" I know how to give papa his sago," 
said Grace, eagerly; "I've seen Anne 
pour it out of the little saucepan into this 
cup often. Let me do it." 

Her mother consented, and super- 
intended the operation. Fortunately, 
therefore, Anne was not followed, and 
they remained quietly in the chamber 
till Mr. Dynevor awoke. As always, his 
first confused gaze around him was in 
search of Anne, his first words were kn 
inquiry for her. 

" She will be here directly," said Mrs. 



Dynevor; adding numberless questions 
as to how he felt, how he had slept, etc. 
But these asked and answered, the in- 
valid recurred to his own demand : 

"Where is Anne? I wish Anne 
woiid come." 

" She has gone to see — " began the 
ingenuous little Grace. But the disclos- 
ure was prevented by the reSntrance of 
Anne herself. 

She looked less calm than usual* 
There was an indescribable appearance 
in her face, which any one who knew 
the circumstances would at once have 
recognized as compounded half of a 
shrinking, scared remembrance of some- 
thing past, and half of dread and appre- 
hension of that which was yet to come. 
Happily, however, no suspicions were 
aroused, and, therefore, no observation. 
Grace, who began a question about the 
"funny man," was easily interrupted, 
and presently taken aside, and happily 
established with a story-book on a stool 
by the fire. 

"Sit quietly there, dear, and don't 
run about or talk, lest you disturb 
papa." 

And then Anne seated herself beside 
the bed, and prepared to read the day's 
newspaper to her father, as she was wont 
during his illness. She tried hard to 
steady her voice, to make her utterance 
distinct. It was beyond her power, how- 
ever, to continue the effort for very long ; 
more especially as her ears were eagerly 
strained all the while to catch every 
sound in the house below. 

" I can't hear — I can't understand," 
complained Mr. Dynevor, at length. — 
" Mary, will you read ? " 

While Mrs. Dynevor resumed the 
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leading article, Anne constrained herself 
to remain quietly in her chair, her fin- 
gers bnsied with some needle-work, on 
which it seemed as if her whole atten- 
tion was fixed. 

It was her father's deep-drawn 

breathing that aroused her; and Mrs. 

Dynevor simultaneously looked up, and 

* ceased her measured delivery of the 

Tim€8*8 mtgestic periods. 

^'Asleep again I'' said she, in an 
alarmed tone; "how much he sleeps I 
I'm afraid it cannot be a good sign, 
Anne." 

^ " Dr. Rogerson said the more rest he 
had, the better it would be. It will — " 

Here Albert entered the room, with 
an odd look of half-frightened mystery 
in his face. 

" Sister Ajme — Mr. Thorpe — ^" 

Anne rose quickly from her seat. 

" I'm coming, Albert. I'll speak to 
you directly." 

" What is the matter ? For Heaven's 
sake, tell me what is the matter ? " cried 
Mrs. Dynevor with vague terror. 

" Hush, dear mamma I Don't let us 
wake my father. I will tell you all in a 
minute," whispered Anne, her courage 
and presence of mind returning to her. 
" Albert has been to fetch Mr. Thorpe. 
I thought it best, since he knows about 
papa's afiairs. He will arrange — ^he will 
settle — O mamma, compose yourselfl 
For all our sakes, be calm I " 

It was some time before Mrs. Dyne- 
vor could be calm. She would know all; 
nothing must be kept from her; but 
when Aime, in obedience to the iiyunc- 
tion, proceeded to explain to her, in a 
low tone, all that she herself knew and 
comprehended, the overwhelmed lady 



could only burst into incoherent expres- 
sions of misery and despair. 

"Your poor father so ill; and now 
this new calamity I What is to become 
of us, Anne? Tell me — tell me — what 
is to become of us all ? " 

" Speak lower, dear mamma," pleaded 
Anne, anxiously ; " the children are here, 
and it is better that they should not 
know." 

There was a pause. The afflicted 
Mrs. Dynevor really strove to command 
herself, and at last began to shed her 
tears in silence. Anne, standing beside 
her, regarded her with a sad and trou- 
bled gaze, which sometimes wandered to 
the children — Albert alert and inquiring, 
but puzzled; and little Grace, with her 
innocent eyes raised in utter wonder- 
ment of what was going on. 

"And now," said Anne, presently, 
when her mother appeared to be restored 
to something like composure, " will you 
see Mr. Thorpe, mamma, or shall I ? " 

" / see him ? my dear, how can I 
see him ? What could I say — " 

" Then I must. He ought not to be 
kept waiting longer. But — but" — hesi- 
tated Anne, shrinking a little from the 
solitariness of the encounter — "if— you 
would just go into the room with me, 
mamma, it would be easier." 

" Oh, I cannot — ^I cannot," cried Mrs. 
Dynevor, quickly. "How can I leave 
your father ? " 

" True — true," murmured Anne, al- 
most in compunction. And with no 
farther hesitation she left the room. 

When she returned to it, about an 
hour afterward, her father was awake 
and talking to Dr. Rogerson, who, ac- 

* 

cording to his promise, had again called 
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to see him. Mrs. Dynevor sat by, but 
started up « with uncontrollable anxiety as 
she caught the eye of her daughter. A 
look quieted her, and she resumed her 
seat. Anne approached the bedside. 

" There is an improvement here with- 
in these three hours," said Dr. Roger son, 
with a cheerful smile ; " our patient will 
soon slip from our hands. Miss Anne, if 
all goes on well, now." 

He turned to leave the room as he 
spoke, and by a look drew Aime and her 
mother after him. 

" He is certainly better," said he, 
when they were all gathered outside the 
door ; " and will continue to improve, I 
trust, daily — ^hourly. But there is some- 
thing yet to be done, to insure his com- 
plete restoration. Immediately he is 
strong enough to bear a journey, he 
should be removed to the sea-side. The 
fresh, bracing air, the quiet of the coun- 
try, will do more to strengthen him than 
fifty physicians and all the drugs in 
Apothecaries' Hall to boot." 

" But it is impossible I " began Mrs. 
Dynevor, almost in a shriek. 

" No — ^no — ^no I " cried Anne, hastily 
entreating her silence; "nothing is im- 
possible, if it be necessary to my father's 
health." 

** I assure you of its necessity," the 
doctor returned, gravely. "Mr. Dyne- 
vor may — ^will, no doubt — ^get better, as 
lie has frequently done before from simi- 
lar attacks, so as to resume his ordinary 
avocations for a time. But it will only 
be for a time. No permanent good will 
be effected but by vigorous means and a 
radical .change, such as I have advised. 
It is not the first time I have made the 
suggestion," he added, with some em- 



phasis ; " but I was never so convinced 
as now of its serious importance." 

" Since that is the case," said Anne, 
quietly, as he left them, "we will lose 
no time in conveying my father to some 
country-place on the coast." 

" How can we ? What are you think- 
ing of? What do you intend to do ? " 
cried Mrs. Dynevor, bewildered and half 
stupefied. 

"Listen to me for a minute, dear 
mamma, and I will tell you." 

• • • • • 

That same morning opened brightly 
on Mrs. Lumley's gay party assembled 
at River View. Helen looked forth from 
the window of her pretty chamber on a 
scene clear, sunshiny, and spring-like, 
although the bright fire burning within 
the room was sufficiently welcome. Hel- 
en found it pleasant to sit bedde it dur- 
ing the half hour that would elapse be- 
fore the breakfast -bell summoned the 
various guests down-stairs. And the 
half hour passed in retrospection and 
meditation. 

First, she recalled all the incidents 
which had as yet characterized her stay. 
These were not many. Last night there 
had been music and dancing, chess and 
acted charades. She had taken part in 
many of these amusements, but, some- 
how, without deriving any great eigoy- 
ment from any of them. Mr. Avame 
was there when she arrived, and she 
could not help noticing, with some won- 
der, his look of blank disappointment as 
she made her Sister Anne's excuses to 
Mrs. Lumley. He came up to her after- 
ward, and talked for a little while ; at 
first, on indifferent subjects — then about 
home, but without naming Anne: an 
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omission, the Infinite suggcstiveness of 
which Helen had not yet learned to un- 
derstand. After that, he had left her, 
and she had seen him, dnnng the even- 
ing, either playing chess or bending over 
a book in some qniet comer of the room. 
Mrs. Lnmley rallying him on his nnusnal 
gravity, he had joined in the general con- 
versation with all apparent ease and en- 
jouement, A very keen observer might 
have detected the effort it was to him — 
how forced was his gayety, and how ab- 
sent he sometimes was, in spite of him- 
self. But Helen was not that acute ob- 
server, although she watched him closely. 
That she had the opportunity of do- 
ing this showed that she herself had not 
been so happily engrossed in the society 
around her as she possibly anticipated 
that she should be. And, in fact, among 
the nmny brilliant beauties whom Mrs. 
Lumley had gathered together, Helen's 
attractions, if not absolutely overlooked, 
did not meet with the ready admiration 
and general homage which she had de- 
lightedly experienced more than once 
before. She felt in some degree de trop 
among the groups of graceful girls and 
surrounding cavaliers, who, all more or 
less hitimate with each other, talked and 
laughed together about things, places, 
and persons, that were entirely unfamil- 
iar to Helen. It had been a real relief 
to speak and be spoken to by one 
whom she knew so well as she knew Mr. 
Avajcne. It was more than a relief, it was 
positive happiness, when, late in the 
evening, he came up to her again, and 
seated himself beside the table where she 
had stationed herself, drearily enough, to 
look at some prints. She was blissftilly 
unconscious of the melancholy aspect she 



had worn ; and still less was she aware 
that it had aroused Mr. Avame's notice, 
and sent him to her side with an instinct 
of something more like compassion than 
he would have chosen even himself to 
recognize. It was not unnatural, there- 
fore, that Helen should see nothing in 
his manner — always peculiarly and chiv- 
alrously courteous to women — but that 
which afforded her complete and almost 
undisguisable delight. 

But as she sat musing on these past 
incidents in the cold light of the early 
morning, they did not wear quite so rosy 
an appearance as she could have wished. 
She was not able to free herself from a 
certain doubt and anxiety, about what 
she hardly cared to comprehend too 
clearly. The possibility that Mr. Avame 
cared for Anne — albeit it had strangely 
and wilfully occurred to her before, more 
than once — was to be rejected with the 
utmost disdain. It was out of the ques- 
tion — out of all likelihood, she said to 
herself, with almost angry decision! 
And even if he did so^to assume for a 
moment such an utter absurdity — Annp 
was in love with Edward Grant; that 
was quite certain. 

Yet of this Helen in her inmost heart 
was not quite certain, although she had 
originally suggested its probability, and 
she knew that her mother implicitly be- 
lieved it to be the case. 

"She is perhaps actually engaged to 
Edward Grant," Helen said to herself 
firmly — ^half defiantly; "at any rate, it 
is absolutely sure that she never cared 
for Mr. Avame." And Helen was sin- 
cere in this belief at least Anne had 
guarded her secret well. "Supposing 
he loved her, it would be entirely hope- ^ 
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less. The sooner he knows that, the 
better. That is — " and she corrected 
even her thoughts, with a provoked im- 
patience — "it would be so, if it were 
likelj that he is at all concerned in tne 
matter." 

Thus she mused ; her musings end- 
ing, as thej began, in uncertaintj on all 
points. She passed down-stairs, pre- 
pared to enter on the ceaseless whirl of 
gayety, the business of the day, with a 
vague uneasiness clouding her mind, and 
a feeling of restless discomfort, which for 
a while made her almost wish to be at 
home again. Ah, that home ! For the 
first time, the thought of the trouble she 
had left there smote her with real pain. 
The expression of her face was quite sad 
as she came into the breakfast-room, 
wherein most of Mrs. Lumley's guests 
were already assembled. 

The hostess, enthroned on a sofa at 
one end of the long apartment, was sur- 
rounded by a laughing circle, to whom 
she was proposing and explaining vari- 
ous plans for their amusement. 

"Where is my secretary ?— Mr. Levi- 
son, please to put down the list of names 
for this riding-party. — Miss Dundas, you 
shall have my own * White Lady ; ' she 
is as gentle as a lamb, and as obedient 
as — Ah, Miss Poole, you and your sister 
have yet to give your decision. — Now, 
ladies and gentlemen,'^ continued the 
animated lady, with a dramatic wave of 
her handkerchief, "give your votes I 
Are you for riding, driving, or walking? 
for the billiard-room or the library ? the 
boudoir or the gardens? Wilkie and 
Gainsborough in the picture-gallery ? — 



or— 



>i 



"Battledore and shuttlecock in the 

4 



saloon ? " suggested her secretary, wick- 
edly cutting short her somewhat osten- 
tatious catalogue. * 

"Oh, it is no use proposing that 
amusement," pathetically interposed the 
languid beauty lounging on an adjacent 
ottoman ; " our prime aide ih all that 
sort of things is unhappily not present. 
Captain Hamilton kept it up for seven- 
teen hundred and twenty times without 
stopping, last year, at General Gray's." 

" I'm so disappointed Hamilton • 
couldn't come to me I " explained Mrs. 
Lumley ; " but he said he was going to 
Paris—" 

" He is such a charming man," re- 
sumed the young lady; "so clever I — 
the best 'oalseur in London ; and writes 
the loveliest poetry." 

" He has just published a volume ^f 
verses," said Mr. Levison, gravely, 
"which no doubt prevents his being 
among us to-day." 

"Oh — ^I wish — V began Mrs. Lum- 
ley. 

"Everybody wishes the same thing, 
my dear madam," remarked the secre- 
tary, dismally, as he ^sharpened the point 
of his oflBcial pencil; "but he would 
rush into print." 

" And all his friends are very sorry 
for him," apologetically added a cynical- 
looking gentleman, one of Mrs. Lumley's 
literary "lions," who stood by.* 

Into this buzzing throng Helen en*- "^ 
tered, and, half abashed, gladly took ref- 
uge in the recess of one of the win* 
dows. She did not perceive that it was. 
already tenanted, until Mr. Avame rose- 
from behind the heavy curtain and 
greeted her. Then they both looked i 
oat upon the smooth lawn^ with Q;pL«isLW 
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Ij-shaped parterres embossing its sur- 
face, and the belt of evergreens, and 
tall, leafless trees, which shnt in the do- 
main on that side. 

" There is not much food for specu- 
lation in garden-scenery like this," ob- 
served Mr. Avame, smiling, after they 
had remained for some time in silence, 
^^ or else I am particularly dnll in finding 
it. I can only offer yon a remark on the 
weather. I think we shall have a fine 
day. Don't you?" 

Helen answered, laughing and blush- 
ing. Her companion looked at her 
young, fresh face with evident kindness, 
and a frank admiration which it was im- 
possible not to feel. 

" Which of these exploring parties in 
search of pleasure do you intend join- 
ing?" he presently said, after a second 
pause, during which the talking and 
jesting from the farther end of the room 
had distinctly reached them. " Do you 
ride ? '» 

/ " No ; I never was on horseback in 
my life. I think I should be afraid." 

**In that case, the experiment had 
better be left for a future occasion. You 
will find plenty of amusement in other 
directions." There was again a brief si- 
lence. He resumed suddenly: "But I 
wonder you don't ride. I think I have 
heard your sister say that she — " 

" Oh, yes I Anne is very fond of rid- 
ing. Edward Grant is a first-rate eques- 
trian, and he used to give her lessons 
when she was staying with them." 

Mr. Avame's countenauce remained 
unchanged ; but it was some minutes be- 
fore he resumed. 

"The Grants have already estab- 
lished 'themselves in Sussex, I believe," 



he said, somewhat absently ; " they 
were to start on the day that Edward 
sailed. Their removal to such a dis- 
tance will be a great loss to your fiamily, 
will it not?" 

"I don't know," returned Helen, 
with a hesitation that her companion 
did not fail to perceive, and to interpret 
in his own way. " I think — ^that is— 
Anne was the only one who saw much 
of them ; and liow, I suppose — " 

To this sentence, when it had finally 
floated off into silence, no reply was 
made. And, just thAp, Mrs. Lumley 
sailed up to them, her approach an- 
nounced by the rustling of silks and the 
jingling of chains and bracelets, as well 
as by her busy, clattering tongue. 

" Oh, there you are, are you I Now, 
I wonder what treason yon have been 
plotting in this safe concealment? " was 
her greeting, as she shook hands with 
Helen, and smiled her most fascinating 
smile at Mr. Avame. "Don't you 
know I've been needing you every min- 
ute to help me in my arrangements? 
I'm in the greatest distress I Sir Charles 
Blackburn has failed in his promise to 
come, as you see. Mr. Levison declares 
he has an engagement in town, which 
he cannot possibly get off; and two of 
my dancing young men have disappoint- 
ed me altogether. Here is a combina- 
tion of annoyances I We shall actually 
be reduced to a state of the most pitiable 
necessity — of partners. Not enough to 
make up our double quadrille this even- 
ing, to say nothing of the polka, which 
is never danced well unless there are 
several couples. Isn't it lamentable ? — 
Miss Dynevor, I know you will sympar 
thize. But— Mr. Avame ? " 
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He bowed with grave politeness. 

"Can't you help us? 'Condescend 
for once — ^now, dol I know you can 
dance if you choose. Will you on this 
especial occasion, to oblige me? One 
polka I" 

" I thought you^ knew, my dear Mrs. 
Lundey, that my education has been 
neglected, and I can't execute that dance 
if I would. Also, that my taste is so 
naturally vicious, that I would not if I 
could. You perceive I am in a dilemma. 
It seems to me a hopeless one." 

" Oh, you are a very provoking per- 
son with your dOemmas. Won't you do 
any thing to help me out of mine ? " 

" All that is possible, or even imposj 
sible; — you cannot doubt me," Mr. 
Avame declared, with a vigorous as- 
sumption of gayety. 

" Well, what I ask you is not impos- 
sible." 

"Therefore," he answered, with easy 
logic, " it is far too poor an offering for 
such a shrine as yours. Anything in 
the world hut dancing — or leap-frog, in- 
deed — both of which exercises I eschewed 
with jackets and marbles. If any good 
could be done by wishing, I would wish 
myself only ten years old again, for your 
gratification. At that age, my dancing 
was the admiration of all my friends. At 
that age, I could have performed the col- 
lege hornpipe for you, with all the steps. 
It is really a pity." 

" Well, I will have done," said Mrs. 
Lnmley, laughing, in spite of her vexa- 
tion. "You are altogether impracti- 
cable, and breakfast is waiting. WUl 
you conduct Miss Dynevor to her seat? " 

But, in defiance of her own declara- 
tion, throughout breakfast a perpetual 



rnnning fire of entreaties and reproaches 
was kept up against Mr. Avarne by his 
persistent hostess; a species of aggres- 
sion which he endured with an infinite 
equanimity, that only his carefdl good- 
breeding prevented from assuming an 
aspect of indifference. As they all rose 
from the table, however, he appeared to 
be suddenly smitten with an accession of 
sensibility. When Mrs. Lumley called 
him to her side, in order, as she said, 
that she might place before him ^^meb 
good and sufficient reasons why he 
should, could, must, and ought to comply 
with her request," he fairly beat a re- 
treat. 

" I own myself out- worded already," 
he said, as he unfastened one of the 
French windows which opened on to the 
lawn, " and so I'll even leave my charac- 
ter among my friends, and fiy to that 
blue shadow I see behind the trees, which 
looks marvellously like a violet-bank. 
After afflictions of this kind (and I'm 
sure you'll give me credit for feeling 
your displeasure to be one of no ordinary 
bitterness) we always take refrige with 
our mother Nature. She gives us conso- 
lation, which you must see by my woe- 
begone face how terribly I need." 

The last words came through the re- 
closed window, and then they saw him 
cross the lawn, and disappear through 
the evergreens of the shrubbery. 

Mrs. Lumley laughed. 

" One might as well think of turning 
back the sea as of inducing Mr. Avame 
to do what he has once resolved against." 

"Ze jeu ne vmct pas la ehandelU, I 
think," observed the languid Miss Dun- 
das; ftirther adding, witb dignified de- 
cision, " I confess I don't 8dxnaK<5k ^<^<^^^ 
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who alfect sncli recondite tastes and 
prejudices." 

"But Mr. Avame is — ^is so clever," 
said Mrs. Lumley, whose good-nature, in 
prompting her to defend her Mend, really 
,found itself at a loss how to do so — no 
uncommon case under similar circum- 
stances, and with minds of such differing 
calibre. 

"Yes, so I believe. But these clever 
people positively assume to themselves 
such importance, that it is almost un- 
bearable. It becomes a question whether 
we should not be better without them. 
Let us give up our cleverness, and ex- 
change it for the capacity of being agree- 
able." 

" But for those who have not either 
article, my dear Miss Dundas, there can 
be no possibility of such a barter as you 
ingeniously suggest," interposed Mr. Lev- 
ison, with a serious air of solicitude; 
" and what would you propose doing in 
such a case ? I feel personally interested 
in your reply, as I perceive you are at 
this moment remarking to yourself." 

But Miss Dundas, uncertain whether 
or not she was being furtively quizzed by 
the incorrigible young barrister, turned 
away in haughty silence. However, 
there was not wanting a tongue to take 
up the question of Mr. Avame's charac- 
ter, which he had advisedly said he "left 
among his friends." 

"Avame is what I call a regular 
prig," elegantly observed a gentleman, 
apparently not long emancipated from 
the school-room, in whose face were pre- 
cociously visible all the least estimable 
traits of mannUhnesBj without either the 
dignity' or the nobleness of real manhood. 
^I can't think where he picks up all his 



extraordinary ideas on various subjects. 
I only know he is getting so much too 
good for this wicked world, that it — ^it is 
absurd. It makes one feel quite uncom- 
fortable to be in his company. Upon 
my honor, I never see him come into a 
room, without beginning to consider 
how I can best and soonest get out of it. 
And I know several fellows who say the 
same thing." 

" Is that really the case, Jekyll ? " in- 
quired Mr. Levison, much interested. 
"If so," he went on, in a meditative 
undertone, "this accounts, in part, for 
society's excessive demands on Avame. I 
I always thought he was madly sought 
after. It seems he ' contrives a double 
debt to pay — ' 

* Ib wiBe hlmseU; and keeps the fbols away.*** 

"Exactly so," assented the uncon- 
scious youth, who, merely catching the 
other's tone of voice, fatuously concluded 
the remark was one of agreement with 
his own. " And then the way in which 
he stalks into a room, looking as if he 
were afraid of knocking against the ceil- 



ing 



?) 



" Yon have noticed that? I must say 
I don't like tail men," chimed in a viva- 
cious young lady, who sat near ; " it is so 
diflScult to dance properly with them. I 
dare say that is why Mr. Avame won't 
dance." 

" Very likely, poor fellow," said Mr. 
Levison, gravely. '• He is very tall. It 
is decidedly a vice, but — a pleasant one, 
shouldn't you think ? " he added, defer- 
entially appealing to the rather diminu- 
tive Mr. Jekyll. — "Miss Poole, may I 
challenge you to a game of billiards in 
the next room ? " 

During the discussion thus abruptly 
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ended, Helen had retired to her window, 
with a hook. Mrs. Lumley came up to 
her, and talked for a few minutes, hut, 
with her customary volatility, soon flit- 
ted away to another of her guests ; and 
before the young girl had half unravelled 
tha tangled skein of her thoughts, chan- 
cing to look up, she found she was alone 
Sounds of talking and laughter were 
audible from the next apartment ; occa- 
sionally, too, a figure passed under the 
window, or a group of two or three 
gathered on the lawn, as if basking in 
the genial sunshine; while others walked 
about the shrubberies, curiously exam- 
ining the trees, and hazarding fanciful 
speculations as to the names and nature 
of many of them. 

" Til go out, too," thought Helen by- 
and-by, with a not unnatural yearning 
after a more cheerful companionship than 
her own thoughts afforded her. But she 
stopped in her progress toward the door, 
for at the moment Mr. Avame entered, 
with letters in his hand. He held out 
one to Helen. 

" These have just arrived by post," 
he said. " I saw them in the hall as I 
passed through from the shrubbery, so I 
took possession of yours and my own." 

Helen opened hers; it contained 
merely a few lines from Anne, written, 
as she had promised, the evening before, 
and saying that their father was no 
worse, and that the doctor was coming 
again that night, etc. While she read it, 
Mr. Avarne, holding his yet unopened 
letters' in his hand, took up a book, 
looked at it, and finally glanced at her. 
There was in his face much of that quiet, 
set^ed, almost stem repose, which de- 
notes a resolution taken — a decision ar- 



rived at; it may be after some thought 
and doubt, uncertainty and struggle, but 
Jiiced now, and unalterable. 

"No bad news, I trust?" he asked, 
as Helen refolded the note. 

" Oh, no. It is from Anne. Papa 
continues much the same as when I 
left." 

"You must be very anxious," he 

> t. 

presently resumed, "and but little in the 
vein for all this gayety around you." 

The tears started to the young girPs 
eyes ; a variety of feelings sent them > 
there, yet none of them were what he 
supposed. 

" Your sister, too," he went on, with 
a very slight wavering in his voice — " it 
must be a trying time for her." 

" It is," said Helen, earnestly. "Poor 
Anne I — she is so good and so uncom- 
plaining always." 

" Yes, she is good," he repeated, half 
to himself; " and," he continued, with a 
faint smile, " I have noted that trial and 
suffering are always coexistent with 
goodness. The blessedness of sorrow 
could hardly be more clearly shown than 
in the lives of many of those around us, 
whom we are accustomed to look upon 
with most sadness and compassion." 

There was a pause. Mr. Avarne was 
the first to break it. He spoke now in a 
voice firm and distinct. 

•*I am afraid," he said, " tbat in the 
case of your sister Anne " — ^the tones un- 
consciously softened at the name — " there 
may be other reasons — there may be 
other anxieties oppressing her, besides 
the heavy one of her father's illness. 
You will forgive my asking a question, 
seemingly an impertinent one, but justi- 
fied, believe me, by the warm interest L 
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take in — your family. Is she — your 
sister — engaged to Edward Grant ? " 

" Yes, I believe so. It is not — " 

At her first word he tnmed aside — 
he had heard enough ; and at the mo- 
ment Mrs. Lnmley fluttered into the 
room. 

"Has any one seen Mr. Levison? 
"Where is Mr. Levison ? — And, my dear 
Miss Dynevor, will you join us in our 
drive? There is a seat vacant in the 
baroQche. — ^Mr. Avame, what do you in- 
tend doing with your morning ? " 

" You must pardon me, but I have 
received letters which I believe it will be 
necessary for me to answer," he replied, 
withdrawing farther into the recess of 
the window, and proceeding to read his 
correspondence. 

"That is tiresome," pronounced the 
lady, the least shadow of a frowu pass- 
ing over her face. — " But Miss Dynevor, 
you will come with us? We are all 
ready." 

And Helen was hurried away to don 
her out-door attire. When she returned 
to the room, Mr. Avame was no longer 
there ; but Mrs. Lumley, to three or four 
surrounding friends, was loudly lament- 
ing something. What it was, Helen at 
first could hardly understand. 

"Certainly it is most unfortunate. 
Poor fellow!— he is so attached to his 
X mother. He will be off at once, of course. 
I believe I'm the most unlucky creature 
in existence. My poor birthday will 
turn out a failure, I see. But poor, poor 
Avame! — I'm really distressed for him. 
Perhaps, when he arrives at Florence, it 
will be too late, after all. It is dreadful 
to think of. So well he bears up, too! 
You'd hardly think any thing was the 



matter, to look at him — except for his 
paleness. Poor fellow I he is going di- 
rectly — ^this instant — ^to catch the first 
packet. And Mr. Levison going to leave 
us too! Oh, it is a sad business alto- 
gether I " 

From all of which disconnected grief 
Helen at length gathered the truth — ^that 
Mr. Avame's letters were from Florence, 
and informing him of the dangerous ill- 
ness of his mother, to whom he was thus 
suddenly and painftQly summoned. 

And so it fell that on the night which 
followed this same morning, while Anne 
sat alone in her chamber, for a brief rest 
after the wearing pangs of that miserable 
day, and while she found a sweet peace- 
fulness in the thought* of him who she 
knew loved her, and whom she loved — 
ah, how well ! — 7te was pacing, with rest- 
less strides, the deck of the vessel which 
was bearing him swiftly from England ; 
with many agonies struggling at his 
heart — one so bitter that it made itself 
felt, even while he cowered beneath the 
consciousness that death was perhaps 
even then lotting that fall which would 
shadow all his future life. The bitterness 
of that agony taught him how closely — 
more closely even than he had known — 
had this love, which he must now re- 
nounce, twined amid the very fibres of his 
heart ; so that like tearing away life was 
the effort at rending from it that which 
had grown to be the dearer part of itselfl 

Anne smiled a gentle smile to herself 
the first that had lit her face that day, as 
she thought, "I shall see him again, 
soon. I know he will come when he 
learns I am in trouble." 

While he, after sore strife, had grown 
calm, and, seating himself at the bow 
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of the steamer, looked up to the clear 
night skj, glittering coldly with stars, 
and said to himself: '^ Peace will come 
soon. I have not the worst pang of think- 
ing her unworthy. Innocent, nnsus- 
picions as a child, she is — she has ever 
been. !N^ot a look, not a word, not a 
gesture, can I charge with having de- 
ceived me. Thank Heaven for that I I 
may stiU look up to her — ^pray for her — 
love her. Good, pure, true woman! 
Noble Anne, though not my Anne! " 

There might have been something 
pitiable in the mutual self-deception of 
these two, who loved one another, but 
that each, though thus widely separate, 
less by distance than by circumstance, 
derived comfort from the thought of the 
goodness of the other. 

The darkness is not utter, while such 
a light lingers. And, for the rest, love 
and fadth and patience bring all things to 
a right issue in God's good time. 



CHAPTER V. 



A OONFIDBNOE. 



Satukdat morning arrived. Mrs. 
Lumley's birthday festival was at an end, 
and Helen, compelled to the plebeian con- 
veyance of an omnibus, left the luxurious 
associations of the past few days, and re- 
tomed to her sober, dingy, and sorrowful 
home. 

She was gloomy enough herself. She 
found the contrast between the two 
scenes ineffably painM. The London 
street was so close, unwholesome, and 
unclean ; the appointments of the house 
itself appeared so sordid and so little 
tasteftiL The very light that entered at 



the windows was dim, and of a different 
order from that which had shone npon 
the decorated apartments at Ohiswick. 

She entered the little back-parlor. 
Some unnsual confusion was visible here. 
The books were gathered together on 
the table, leaving the shelves bare ; and 
large, legal-looking papers were scattered 
about, with pens and ink, as if recently 
referred to. With only a passing notice ^ 
of all this, Helen sat down, dispiritedly, 
on the nearest chair, and languidly untied 
her bonnet-strings. Little Grace, run- 
ning into the room, disturbed a sufficient- 
ly dismal reverie, which had nearly re- 
sulted in a flood of tears — ^tears of sheer 
despondency and egotistic unhappiness. 

"0 Sister Helen! I thought it was 
you, and I ran down-stairs to see," cried 
the little girl, kissing her, though with a 
face more serious than usual. 

" Where is Anne ? Take care, child ; 
you're treading on my silk dress. And 
where is mamma ? " 

"They are both up-stairs in papa's 
room. Oh, we have all been so busy 
since yesterday morning, you can't 
think! Do you know, Helen, we are 
going away?" 

" Going away ? What nonsense are 
you talking, Grace ? " 

" Indeed, sister, it is true. Anne will 
tell you so. Anne said to me and Al- 
bert, this morning, that very soon she 
hoped we should be in the country. And 
not to Heme Bay, or Broadstairs, or any- 
where that we have been before, but to 
quite a new place. It will be very nice, 
I think; don't you?" 

Some reply was on Helen's lips, but 
it was checked by the entrance of Anne 
into the room. Had Helen been less self- 
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engrossed than she was at this moment, 
she conld not have failed to be strnck 
with the appearance of her elder sister. 
In spite of a certain outward cheerful- 
ness, Anno looked worn and almost hag- 
gard; with that peculiar expression of 
disquietude which is the characteristic 
accompaniment of troubles such as those 
by which she was now encompassed. To 
these worldly woes belong none of the 
refining elements of sorrow generally; 
and therefore to solace them, never come 
the intervals of peace, and of that seren- 
ity of sadness which even they who suf- 
fer most deeply sometimes know. These 
miseries are of the earth earthy, and 
never rise beyond it or above it. It 
seems as if a special curse lay upon even 
the trials created by man and by man^s 
ordinances. The afflictions which come 
instant from God are hallowed, and we 
feel them to be so, if not under the first 
shock, or during the v^orst bitterness, 
aftet^ard, when, through the noise of 
the storm, we hear the Divine voice say- 
ing, " It is I ; be not afraid." 

The sisters embraced — Anne with a 
loving glance at Helen, and a brief in- 
quiry as to the pleasure she had had. 
< ** Oh, don't talk of it ; it's past, and 
I suppose I must drop down to the old 
humdrum existence again. The place 
looks more uncomfortable than I ever 
saw it, I think; every thing seems so 
strewn about." 

" Yes," rejoined Anne, gently ; " we 
have been in much confusion since you 
left. Papa's illness — ^but, thank Heaven, 
he is better — ^he is much better. Dr. Rog- 
erson says. Helen, we can bear every 
thing cheerfully, cannot we, now that 
worst anxiety is removed ? " 



"I don't know what yon mean, 
Anne," said Helen, aroused and almost 
alarmed by her earnest manner ; *^ what 
has happened ? what is to happen ? " % 

Little Grace was dispatched up- stairs 
on an errand, before the elder sister pro- 
ceeded to answer her. 

" Really, you are quite enough to 
frighten any one, with your mysteriouB 
look and awftd manner," pursued Helen, 
peevishly. 

" Dear, I am very sorry my look and 
manner should be so unfortunate," said 
Anne, with a sore effort at a smile ; "for 
to frighten you is the very reverse of 
what I wish or intend. I must reassure 
you. What I have to tell is not terrible, 
and all the pain of it is now over, I trust 
Papa's illness only brought his affairs to 
a crisis a little sooner. Mamma and I 
have consulted with Mr. Thorpe, and — 
and the furniture here is to be sold, and 
we are going to live in the country. Dr. 
Rogerson says that entire change of air 
and scene is necessary to papa's health ; 
this is the only way in which we can at- 
tain it for him. And we think, also, that 
it is a wise arrangement in other re- 
spects." 

" Live in the country ? " was all Hel- 
en could repeat, as Anne paused ; " and 
where then ? " 

" I have written to Mrs. Grant to ask 
her if there is any place near Hillington 
that might suit us. Her answer will ar- 
rive, I hope, to-morrow ; and if it is fa- 
vorable, we shall leave London immedi- 
ately that the necessary preparations are 
made. The sooner my father can be re- 
moved into the country the better, the 
doctor says." 

" To Hillington— near Mrs. Grant ? '» 
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ejaculated Helen, still in the echoing 
mood, bat this time with a degree of 
nervousness, and a color that came and 
went quickly. 

" Yes ; we think it best to go where, 
without being generally known, we yet 
have friends. And the air of Hillington, 
which is situated near the coast, but not 
exactly upon it, is the best adapted for 
my father." 

" And what — what does papa say to 
all this ? " 

"Oh, dear papa, with his love of 
London, is of course very unwilling to 
leave it. Nevertheless, he sees the ne- 
cessity, the advisability, on all sides, of 
our doing so. But he declares that he 
will return, directly he has finished his 
book." 

" So it is quite decided we are to go, 
and soon ? " 

"Quite. Every thing, as far as is 
possible, is already arranged." 

" And there will be a sale here ? " 

" Yes." 

** How very unpleasant ! " said Helen, 
with a little shudder. " I can't bear the 
idea. Everybody will hear of it, and 
there seems something so— so— I don't 
know exactly how to call it — almost 
ahameful — " 

"Nay, dear, nothing shameful," re- 
turned Anne, warmly; "nothing could 
be so, that my father thought it right to 
do. But surely you do not need such an 
assurance in this case." 

"Oh, I know — of course — ^it is all 
proper enough. What I mean is, one 
loses easte by this kind of thing. Al- 
though, as you say, it is nothing shame- 
Ail in itself, many of our friends will feel 
ashamed of us in consequence." 



" I am sure, then, that we can return 
the compliment, and feel very heartily . 
ashamed of them," said Anne, blushing, 
as her thoughts instinctively leaped to , 
one friend, above the rest, of whose sym- ^; 
pathy and earnest approbation she felt 
sure. 

"It isn't pleasant to be looked down 
upon," observed Helen, gloomily. 

" It rests with and in ourselves, not ' 
with other people, whether that shall 
ever be," said Anne, proudly ; " extrane- 
ous circumstances may affect our posi- 
tion in society ; but we must be false to 
ourselves, and to a diviner standard of 
right and wrong than is conventionally > 
current, before we can be really degrad- 
ed. Nothing but disgrace is shameful ; 
we may reserve our blushes for the dis- 
honest and the untrue. Therefore, if 
we begged for crusts to-morrow among 
men, we might stiU rank with the high- 
est before Heaven." 

" Well, I hope people will see it in 
tha^i light," said Helen, with but a vague 
comprehension of her sister's meaning ; ^ 
"and, after all, as we are going away 
from London, it doesn't much signify 
what they think or say. We shall not 
be troubled by them ; " and she sighed 
profoundly. 

" Are you sorry to leave London ? " 
asked Anne, noticing the sigh, and some- 
what marvelling thereat. 

" Sorry ? Yes — that is, no. I don't 
much care," returned Helen, rising ab- 
ruptly from her chair, and folding her 
mantle, and smoothing her bonnet- 
strings; "it signifies very little to me 
whether we go away or remain here." 
And she sighed again, as she prepared 
to leave the room. 
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'* One moment, dear Helen,'* said her 
Bister, gently detaining her ; '* yon will 
be as cheerful as yon can before mamma 
and papa ? — they are both easily dispir- 
ited, yon know ; and we have all need of 
our liveliest energies jnst now. Don't 
let them think you sad or desponding/' 

" Ah, Anne, it's easy to talk," Helen 
replied, with a kind of calm superiority ; 
" but, if you knew, you wouldn't talk 
about being cheerfid. I need all the con- 
solation that a loving family, a happy 
home, could give me; and what do I 
find?" 

There was an almost theatrical inflec- 
tion in the tone with which she uttered 
these words, and turned away. Anne, 
with true womanly perception, although 
unconsciously recognizing the dramatic 
element in her sister's manner, could also 
see, and separate from it, the real dreari- 
ness which she was feeling. She sprang 
toward her, with words of loving sympa- 
thy ; but Helen was now shedding tears 
too bitter, aiusing from a combination 
of feelings too utterly unexplainable, for 
the offered sympathy to be welcome. 
She escaped from the gentle embrace — 
gave no ausWer to the tender question- 
ings — and ran swiftly up-stairs to her 
own room. 

Anne remained, pondering gravely. 
It appeared that a new anxiety was to 
be added to the many already harassing 
the family. For Helen to be sad — for 
Helen, usually so gay, to become habitu- 
ally depressed and cheerless — would, 
Anne knew, be a constant and heavy sor- 
row to both her father and mother. And 
Helen was not used to control, or even 
to conceal, her feelings. Whenever she 
was vexed, she became cross ; if troubled, 



she wept, or at least looked miserable-* 
more miserable, perhaps, than she felt 
On the other hand, if pleased, she was 
frank in her manifestation of pleasure^ 
and her liveliness went far to oommmii- 
cate itself to all around her. 

In the midst of Anne's ponderings 
and conjectures, her mother's voice sum- 
moned her to the sick-room. Mr. Dy- 
nevor had just awakened from his mom- 
ing's sleep, and the newspaper must be 
read aloud to him, as usual. Anne had 
proceeded with this duty for some time, 
when her mother, after a temporary ab- 
sence from the room, reentered it with a 
face portentous of vexation, and conse- 
quently impending complainings. 

*' ' Indecision is the vulnerable heel of 
this Achilles of the state, amd we are 
hound to protest against those who hoM 
as yet teen fickle in every thing hit /also- 
hood, constant to no characteristic hut 
inconstancy, and resolute only in a vacil- 
lation which promises to he as dangerous- 
ly persistent as it is wilfully fatuous,^ " 
Anne read, with suitable emphasis, and 
then paused to take breath, naturally 
exhausted in the cause of polysylla- 
bles. 

Mrs. Dynevor took advantage of the 
interval to whisper to her : " Anne, what 
is the matter with your sister ? I went 
to her door, and found it locked. I in- 
sisted on going in, and — she was crying 
— ^and with such a face !^-eyes red and 
swollen. I never saw such a thing. 
What in the world has happened ? " 

" What is it? What are you talking 
about? " cried Mr. Dynevor, with true 
masculine impatience of whisperings. 

"Nothing, nothing, I spoke to Anne," 
replied his wife ; and, with a signifiGant 
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glance at her daughter, she tamed to 
another part of the room. 

" I wish yon would not he so mysteri- 
ons," murmured the mvalid; "it annoys 
me. — Go on, Anne, to the next article." 

Anne recommenced. But, added to 
own anxiety, her mother's continual 
restless movements, and frequent looks 
toward her, disturbed her almost past 
endurance. Kever had the pompous 
periods of the "leader" appeared so 
wordy, or its peroration so lengthy and 
wearisome. The end at last reached, she 
was thankful indeed to be released for 
the present from further exercise of 
voice and- patience. 

"I'm tired now," said her father, 
" and doubtless you are so too. When 
is Helen to be home ? She ought to be 
here, to relieve you a little, at such a 
time as this. It appears to me that you 
are looking ill, Anne. You have been 
too much confined to the house these 
few days past, I'm afraid." 

" papa, never mind. We shall all 
become quite robust and blooming when 
we are in the country," said Anne, cheer- 
fully. 

"Shall we?" he returned, with a 
lugubrious air. " Is it possible that any 
thing besides birds and vegetables can 
live and flourish, while Kegent Street and 
Pall Mall are beyond a half-hour's drive? 
No, Anne, I shall wither, deprived of 
my habitual gas-light ; I shall droop and 
pine, removed from my native fog. You 
will flee." 

" I shall see you inspiring health and 
strength from the fresh, free air, and ex- 
panding like a flower under the bright, 
wholesome country sunshine," said Anne, 
as she arranged his pillows. " Oh, we 



shall be so happy in that pleasant little 
cottage we are to have I We will all be 
happy I " she repeated, trying to raise 
her own sinking courage by the repetition 
of the words. 

Mrs. Dynevor, with angry haste, 
crossed the room, and beckoned her 
aside. 

" I do wonder how you can be so un- 
feeling, Anne," she said, in uncontrolla- 
ble bitterness, " talking about Tiappinen 
when your poor sister seems ready to 
break her heart. It is all very well for 
you, no doubt. You know your own 
affairs — they are satisfactory enough, I 
dare say. But you might have some 
consideration for those who are less for- 
tunate ; that is all I have to say." 

And highly admiring her own elo- 
quence, Mrs. Dynevor turned to stir the 
fire with a vigorous emphasis, that af- 
forded a safe outlet for her indignation. 
Anne's spirit was already too much de- 
pressed to rise under the injustice; it 
only wounded her to tears ; and, fearing 
her father should observe them, she left 
the room. 

"Anne looks pale, poor child," re- 
marked Mr. Dynevor, as the door closed 
upon her. " And the brightness we ob- 
served a week or two ago has now quite 
left her face. It is no wonder, though { 
she has had much to try her." 

His wife knocked a huge lump of coal 
to pieces, speechlessly. 

" Nevertheless, through all her anxi- 
ety — and, Heaven knows, she has had 
enough I — ^I have been thankful to notice 
a sort of underlying peace and serenity, 
such as I never perceived in her before, 
even when our troubles have been less 
grave than now." 
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" Yon observe every cliange in Anne's 
face, I do believe," said Mrs. Dynevor, 
impatiently, yet with a certain relenting 
of visage, notwithstanding. 

" Yes ; I am anzions over her — and 
anxiety makes ns watchful. She is a 
good child, Mary. She has been a com- 
fort in our sorrows — a helper in onr 
cares. I don't know what we should 
have done without Anne." 

" It is true," murmured his wife, in a 
subdued tone. 

Poor Mrs. Dynevor I A mind imper- 
fectly Tegulated, rather than absolutely 
faulty in itself, was the origin of most 
of her mistakes and shortcomings. The 
right chord struck, her feelings were not 
so falsely strung as to fail to answer to 
it, cold, uigust, and even callous, as her 
irritable and fretful temperament too 
frequently caused her to appear. Thus 
her husband's judicious words recalled to 
her many instances of her elder daugh- 
ter's goodness and thoughtfcQness and 
unwearying patience during the last two 
or three trying days; instances which, 
from their very frequency, had become 
so much a matter of course as to pass 
unnoticed. 

"Yes, it is true," she said again. 
"I don't know what we should have 
done without Anne." And she subsided 
into silence ; an instinctive sense causing 
even her complainings, usually so garru- 
lous, to be dumb on the subject of Helen. 

Anne, knowing that the nsual refuge 
of her bedroom was already occupied by 
the mysterious distress of her sister, had 
carried her own tears down-stairs, where 
inevitable employment soon dried them. 
There was a catalogue to be made of the 
articles they Intended carrying with them 



into the country ; Grace's writing-lessoa 
was to be seen to, and beef-tea for the 
patient np-stdrs to be prepared. In 
these various occupations the time passed 
qnickly ; and — ^let those who neter tried 
the experiment nevertheless believe in 
its truth — ^it is impossible to be greatly 
depressed while we are actively busied 
in the performance of dnties, be thej 
large or small. Passive endurance, or 
idle indulgence of sorrow, is alike fatal 
to the health of the soul it corrodes; 
and the rare cases where the former is 
all that is left to the sufferer are the most 
forlorn and pitiable of all. But they are 
rare indeed, for duties surround us like 
a moral atmosphere. Where is the 
life, however sorrowful, however lonely, 
which is wholly without them ? 

So, while Anne found peace, Helen, 
in paroxysms of restless discontent, alter-, 
nating with sullen and silent glo(Hn, 
passed the greater part of the day locked 
in her chamber, refusing admission alike 
to the repeated claims of her mother and 
the gentle entreaties of Anne. - 

Evening was come on — the children 
were at play in the garden, and Anne 
was working by the window, and think- 
ing — thinking that another day was near- 
ly past, and the wished-for step had not 
drawn nigh, the well-known, well-loved 
voice had not greeted her ears. Nay, 
she had not expected it; she was not 
disappointed. But it would have been 
pleasant had the long, dreary day been 
sweetened by but one moment of his 
presence. And it wa^ nearly a fortnight 
since she had seen him, or even heard 
of him, save for trivial occasional tidings. 
And Helen — ^Helen who had seen him so 
recently— had said no word; and,- en- 
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grossed as she evidentlj was in ber own 
sadness, it was impossible to ask qnes- 
tions, even at so safe a distance from 
tbose sbe longed to bear answered as to 
escape all risk of detection. 

Tbinking tbns, wbile ber busy fingers 
continued to plj ber needle in the fading 
ligbt, Anne was startled bj a sligbt rus- 
tling in tbe room, and, turning round, 
saw tbat Helen bad entered, and bad 
tbrown berself into a cbair witb a move- 
ment eloquent of bopeless dreariness. 

Anne put down ber work, and was 
at ber side in a moment. 

^^Dear Helen, I am glad you bave 
come down. Mamma bas just been bere 
— sbe is anxious about you." 

** I bave seen ber," returned Helen ; 
" I bave begged ber to let me alone — ^to 
take no notice of me. And you — you 
must do tbe same." 

A gentle kiss on tbe drooped forebead 
of tbe young girl was at first tbe only 
reply. Presently Anne added: "It is 
ratber bard, dear, to us wbo love you, to 
see you sorrowful, and yet to ' take no 
notice.' It is more tban bard — it is im- 
possible. Don^t vou feel tbat it must be 
so?" 

" I don't know — ^I can't tell ; " and 
Helen restlessly turned away from ber ; 
*' I only feel tbat it is bardest of all to — 
to — suffer." 

" To see our beloved suffer is worse," 
said Anne, simply. 

"Is it? Tben I am very sorry for 
you, if you love me," cried Helen, witb a 
barsb laugb ; " you must be very unbap- 
py. My misery is notbing to it — notbing." 

Sbe rose abruptly from ber cbair, and 
paced up and down tbe little room. 
Anne followed ber, and, altbongb more 



tban once repulsed, persistently kept ber 
arm around ber, in an embrace tbat was 
irresistibly controlling, tbe wbile it was 
most tender. Sbe yielded to it at lengtb. 
Stopping sbort in ber vehement and rapid 
motion, sbe looked for one moment in 
ber sister's sweet, sorrowful face, and 
tben, fiinging ber arms round ber, burst 
into a passion of tears — ^tears in wbicb 
regret, sbame, disappointment, remorse, 
all bad a share. 

"O Anne I help me — take care of 
me I " was her instinctive and almost in- 
voluntary cry ; " I am so miserable I " 

And Helen truly was miserable, but 
from other causes tban tbose sbe as- 
signed, and would continue to assign, 
even to herself. Tbe ingenuous, simply 
womanliness of Anne's character, which 
was so visible in her every look and tone, 
shamed the weak and erring younger sis- 
ter, wbo, although unconscious of the full 
extent of the ill she bad done, felt self- 
convicted of wrong, both in feeling, in 
thought, and in deed. Not in the inner- 
most secrecy of ber soul did she for one 
instant acknowledge to herself tbat 
miserable conviction: but it was there, 
hideous although bidden, eloquent al- 
though dumb. All derelictions from the 
right bear this penalty about with them 
to tbose not already hardened ; even the 
most wilftd self-deceiver can never utter- 
ly ignore tbat dark consciousness — ^the 
existence of which is proved by the very 
efforts made to thrust it out of sight and 
of remembrance. Happy they who bave 
no such secret chamber in their hearts, 
no sealed sepulchre, the entrance to 
which is avoided — ^fled past — shrunk 
from — as frightened children in tbe dark 
shrink from tbe closed room where 
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death has been I Bnt in the sensitive- 
ness of the offender's conscience there is 
hope. There was something hopefid in 
Helen's exceeding wretchedness. 

She had stepped from the broad ele- 
vation of tmthftd and straightforward 
rectitude, whereon alone a woman can 
tread securely, fearlessly, and proudly. 
When a woman stoops to selfish plotting, 
be the diplomacy over so apparently 
harmless, she forfeits the best and dear- 
est of those womanly characteristics 
which are at once so beautiful and so 
powerful. For no true dignity remains 
' -in the soul which must perforce feel 
shame in its inmost communings with it- 
self; and a simplicity as unsuspecting as 
it is pure — a truth as frank as it is un- 
compromising — are qualities instinctive 
to feminine nature, the absence or de- 
struction of which can be supplied by 
no others. One step descended in the 
scale of high morale, which it is, or 
should be, a woman's highest "mission" 
to preserve, is an intrinsic degradation, 
to be compensated by no triumphs of in- 
tellect, however brilliant, however im- 
posing. If she must be either one or the 
other, rather be a woman a fool than an 
intrigante; and O righteous mother I 
pray that your little daughter may grow 
up an idiot sooner than she should live 
to learn ready-lipped equivocation, and 
to tell a lie without blushing. 

Helen at least was no practised ma- 
noBuvrer. But her first unpremeditated 
exclamation was not repeated. Even 
while Anne led her to a seat, and then 
hung over her in sympathy, none the less 
loving that it was silent, Helen essayed 
to recover herself. She dried her tears, 
no longer rested on her sister's support- 



ing arm, and began to assume an aspect 
of resigned and melancholy composure. 

"There — I will not be so fooM 
again," she said, finally. 

"Are you srfre it is foolish? AL, 
Helen — dear sister — whatever is yonr 
trouble, let me know it — ^let me share it" 

" Don't— don't I Leave m© to my- 
self." 

" Such reserve is unnatural in you— 
uiyust to me," Anne went on; "ever 
since we were little children, you have 
always come to me and told yonr grieft. 
You used to say no one soothed yotir 
sorrow as I could. Let me try now." 

There was no answer to this; but 
Anne thought she detected a convulsive 
sob, and the slender figure of her sister 
shook as with suppressed emotion. But 
it was growing too dark to distingaish 
her face. 

" Let me try I " said Anne again, lay- 
ing her cool hands on the young girl's 
burning forehead. " Think that we are 
children once more — that yon have come 
to me for consolation in some passing 
trouble. Do you remember when your 
bullfinch died — poisoned by the spider 
you gave him for food? Poor Helen! 
how broken-hearted you were, when you 
told me." 

" And you gave me your own canary 
to console me," said Helen, raising her 
head. There was a brief pause ; then she 
laughed — a sharp, tuneless laugh — as she 
added impulsively and excitedly, as if 
scarce knowing or caring what she said, 
" I wonder you should seek the ofi&ce of 
comforter, Anne. It cost you dear, yon 
see, years ago." 

" Kay, Helen ; your peace could 
hardly be purchased too dearly," Anne 
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replied, with a calm tenderness that in- 
sensibly soothed the passing feverish dis- 
turbance. 

Helen did not speak, but bent her 
head again, and covered her face . with 
her hands. 

Anne slid down beside her ; clasped 
her round closely, firmly. The stubborn 
hands at length relaxed, fell, and Helen's 
weeping face hid itself on her sister's 
shoulder. 

" Anne — O Anne I " she cried, amid 
sobs ; " I am so unhappy ! I can never 
be happy again." 

" Do not say that. Take comfort." 

'*I cannot. I never had a trouble 
such as this. Anne — ^I do not know 
how to tell it — I cannot tell it, even to 
you I " 

"You shall not, if it pains you," 
whispered Anne ; " only, if I could help 
—counsel you. If I could do you any 
good, Helen." 

"No, no. There is nothing, noth- 
ing. It is so different — " Her broken 
words ceased abruptly. In a calm tone 
she said, "Anne, can you not guess?" 

In her turn the elder sister was 
strangely agitated. But the thought 
was yet indistinct — unbodied — that 
made her tremble. 

"You — ^you love somebody. Is it 
so?" 

" That is not all." She hid her face 
again, and yielded herself anew to the 
loving arms that encircled her. " I love 
hopelessly. He does not care for me, 
and he is gone away. I may never see 
him again." 

" Ah I " Anne said — a briei^ instinc- 
tive cry. The next instant she chid her- 
■df for the egotistic apprehension. Was 



there but one in the world, whom never 
to see again would be anguish ? 

"He does not love me," Helen went 
on, restlessly breaking from Anne's em- 
brace. It relaxed with singular readiness, 
although quite unconsciously to the elder 
sister, who only waited in a sick, breath- 
less agony of suspense. The young girl 
was quick to perceive, and to interpret. 

" You despise me I you are ashamed 
of me I " she cried, impetuously, starting 
to her feet. 

" No— no — ^no 1 Oome to me — tell me 
all I " Anne drew her back, and clasped 
her arms around her in a passion of self- 
reproach and generous love, which there 
could be no mistaking. Helen was sat- 
isfied, and with reason. 

" There is no more to tell. Is it not 
enough?" she said, with fresh tears, 
which fell on Anne's cheeks, smiting 
them chillingly. 

" And who— ? " The words were 
just breathed, no more. 

" Ah, you cannot fail to guess tTtat, 
Who is there, but one, of all we know, 
whom not to see for months — ^for years 
— would cause me a single pang ? " 

"It is— it is Edward Grant I " cried/ 
Anne, in a strangely frightened, flut- 
tered tone. And for a moment she was 
possessed by the conviction — only for a 
moment. 

" Edward Grant ! " Helen repeated, 
shrinking back with the sudden recollec- 
tion, and an indescribable feeling at hear- 
ing the name thus uttered, and by her. 
"You — you mistake. How could you 
think that he — ^that I — when — when I 
had seen — ^known — ^Mr. Avarne I " 

There was an utter silence for some 
moments. 
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"You don't flay any thing," said 
Helen, timidly. 

She was yery calm and qniet now. 
A certain earnestness possessed her : she 
fully believed in the reality of all she 
had said and indicated. And, truly, she 
suffered. But, ah, poor Anne I who 
gauged the extent of all heart-pangs by 
tlie keenness of her own. 

She clasped her sister yet more close- 
ly, though trembling exceedingly, so 
that Helen could not but notice the un- 
usual emotion. A sore struggle was 
passing in Anne's mind. Deep as was 
• the misery of v^hai she had just learned, 
there was an added anguish, a selfish 
one, as she was bitterly conscious. But, 
oh, she felt so suddenly made poor — ^left 
desolate — now that she knew he was no 
longer near her ; that he was away, how 
fer she could not tell : but were the dis- 
tance great or small, there was no possi- 
bility of her seeing him — hearing his 
voice. It was as if the secretly-hoarded 
/ treasure of her life had in an instant 
changed to withered leaves. Unhappy 
miser, whom the first shock of the loss 
seemed to have stunned I 

" Do speak, Anne," entreated Helen, 
trying to look into her averted face; 
"you frighten me — ^you make me yet 
more unhappy." 

" Oh, no, nol I will not, I will not! " 
ori^d Anne, roused by the apprehension. 
She remembered that her sister need not 
( suspect the double misery she was en- 
during. One might be spared a part at 
least of the inevitable pain that awaited 
the other. Helen would not imagine, 
perhaps might never know I In the first 
bewildered abandonment of her grief 
and sympathy, Anne looked on that last 



possibility almost with contentment 
Rapidly .these thoughts passed throagh 
her mind ; and the necessity of exertion 
rendered her calm. - The duty of self-re- ' 
straint placed itself before her, and Anne 
was never used to shrink from duties, 
however difScult, however painM 
Thus, when next she spoke, it waa 
nearly in her usual tone— ^uiet and 
clear. 

" What can I say to you, dear? It is 
hard, very hard. You are so young— 
you are not used to sorrow, my poor 
darling I " 

" Anne, I feel ashamed. But is it— 
can it be wrong ? " 

" To love — a good man ? Be proud, 
not ashamed I " cried the elder sister, 
with a sudden flash of the spirit inex- 
plicable to her listener ; " truly to love, 
is no shame ; worthily to aspire, is no 
shame. If it be vainly, hopelessly, it is 
sad — ^it is blighting — ^it is desolate — ^but 
no shame I " 

" Besides," said Helen, " I— I thought 
he liked me — once." 

There was no reply to this. She re- 
sumed — leaning her face to Anne^s, and 
toying with her own unfastened curls of 
long, bright hair. 

" He used to come so often. He al- 
ways talked a good deal to me, and lis- 
tened to my singing, and — and some* 
times, Anne — he looked — I thought — as 
if_as if—" 

She stopped for a moment, and the 
sentence remained uncompleted. But 
the shaft quivered in Anne's heart ; ay, 
though she drew it forth, indignant at 
herself for being pierced, the woond was 
there, and throbbed as with a poisoned 
agony. 
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" Was it quite right in him, Anne, do 
you think?" Helen asked desperately; 
self-deceived as much as deceiving — nay, 
more ; and restlessly craving solace for 
. the vanity to which already so much had 
been sacrificed. 

" We cannot — we should not judge," 
was Anne's murmured reply, 

" You give me no consolation," said 
Helen, sighing ; " but indeed I hoped — I 
expected none." 

" Would it console you to believe him 
unworthy ? " asked her sister, wonder- 
ingly, 

"I don't know— I can't teU. O 
Anne, I am so miserable I It seems to 
me as if any thing would be better than 
this misery. Bear with me ; pity me." 

"I do, Helen; I do." 

"Think — remember — ^that he is at 
this moment far away from me. I have 
nothing to hope for, perhaps I shall 
not even see him again for years. It 
' is not likely he will soon again return 
to England, however events may hap- 
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" He has left England, then ? " 

" Yes. Did I not tell you ? He has 
gone — " 

The door opened — ^the two children 
came in from their play. 

"Is that you, Anne?" cried Albert, 
his quick eyes penetrating the gloom of 
even the darkest comer of the room, 
where the sisters were. " When are we 
going to have tea I and here's the fire 
gone out, I do think ? Grace and I have 
been in the garden these two hours, and 
I can tell you we are very cold and hun- 
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" Dreadfully cold and hungry," cor- 
roborated Grade with a shiver. " It is 
6 



seven o'clock. Please, Sister Anne, let 
us have a fire, and tea." 

" I am very sorry," said Anne, com- 
pelled to come forward to their aid; "it 
was careless of me to suffer the fire to 
get so low. But it is not quite out — ^it 
will soon burn up again," she added, stir- 
ring the sullen-looking coals into a small 
blaze as she spoke ; " and, meanwhile, 
had you not better run down, both of ^ 
you, to Rebecca — warm yourselves at 
her fire, and tell her to bring the tea? 
That will be the best plan." 

" Why — ^if it isn't Helen I " exclaimed 
Albert, thus announcing the result of his 
furtive investigation of the mysterious- 
looking figure half-concealed in the dim- 
ness. He rushed toward her with 
brotherly ardor, mingled with boyish 
curiosity. "Helen, how d'ye do? How 
have you enjoyed yourself? What's the 
matter ? " 

The final question of the triplet was 
not an unreasonable one, since Helen, for 
all answer to the first two, had pushed 
him from her ; in the act of revealing her 
face reddened and swollen with tears, 
and her hair hanging about it in disor- 
der. 

"Don't speak to Helen just now,'* 
said Anne, gently drawing him aside; 
" she is not well." And she led both the- 
children to the door, with some diflBculty 
evading Albert's busy questions and' 
Grace's wonderment. Then she went- 
back to Helen. 

"Dear, mamma will be coming down 
to tea, and the children will return, pres- 
ently. Will you go up to our roona, or 
stay here ? " 

" Oh, I can't be alone. I am miser.- 
able al(me " 
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" Then you will make some effort to 
bo composed, dear Helen ? You will try 
to look and speak more like your usual 
self? For your own sake, as well as for 
mamma's, be as cheerful as you can. 

" Cheerful I Anne," cried Helen, 
bitterly — reproachfully, "how can you 
expect — how can you ask — ^knowing as 
you do — ? Well," she added, after a 
pause, with an air of meek resignation, 
" I'll try, as you say, to be cheerful. It 
is easy enough to %a/y — it is very well for 
those who only look on — " 

Anne would not hear the rest. Her 
unchanging sweetness only felt such un- 
kindness to excuse and forgive it. She 
haem^ she said to herself, how sorely her 
sister must suffer. She knew, also, that 
grief is ever hardest to bear while it is 
new, and we are not inured to it. After- 
ward, the burden, sunk into its resting- 
place, ceases to chafe, and only subdues 
or crushes. 

It was a dreary evening that followed. 
They sat in the invalid's room ; the chil- 
dren charged to be quiet, and an unnatu- 
ral restraint pervading, not only them, 
but all the party, excepting Mr. Dyne- 
vor. He was lively enough, and talked 
until he was fatigued, happily unobserv- 
ant of the absent and preoccupied man- 
ner, the downcast looks, of more than 
one of his companions. Helen, at first, 
sat brooding over a book, which, as Al- 
bert by-and-by loudly announced, she 
had placed before her upside down. 
When thus accused, she laughed with an 
ostentatious attempt at merriment, which 
^nne quickly checked. The thoughtful 
elder sister then provided her with some 
needle-work, over which she might 
reasonably be as .^iU and silent as she 



chose, without provoking remark. Only 
her mother occasionally looked up at her 
favorite daughter, gazed intently at her 
for a minute, and then resumed her occu- 
pation with a heavy sigh. Anne had to 
answer all of her father's observations, 
which needed reply, and, besides, felt con- 
strained, even more than was needful, per- 
haps, to endeavor in every possible way 
to divert his attention from the silence 
and sadness of her mother and sister. 

Poor Anne I how gladly she wel- 
comed the first indication that that 
weary evening wad drawing to a close! 

" What o'clock is it ? " Mr. Dynevor 
asked, yawning. "I am sure it must be 
late, I'm so sleepy." 

But, on consulting the timepiece, it 
proved to be only ten. 

" Is it possible ? I am sorry to have 
insinuated such an incivility to my com- 
panions. Helen, my dear, what hours 
did you keep at Chiswick ? " 

"I — ^I don't know. What did you 
say, papa?" 

" You are distraite^ I perceive. Is 
that the last new fashion among the 
brilliant circle you have just left ? " 

There was no reply. He resumed, in 
a sort of desultory spirit of banter : " A 
word in your ear, Helen. Don't trust 
too entirely in Mrs. Lumley's ton, I'm 
afraid it is somewhat apocryphal. She 
is not a woman of fashion yet, except by 
ambitious anticipation; just as a whis- 
kerless young ensign, newly gazetted, is a 
general — ^in embryo. I merely speak in 
parental anxiety, to preserve you from 
the affliction of making a mistake in such 
a vitally important matter. Do yon 
know I think you may dare to be natural 
— ^I think you may even venture t^ an- 
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Bwer a question intelligibly, without 
much fear of violating les hiensScmces,^^ 

Helen, now engaged in lighting her 
candle, burned her fingers — ^an occur- 
rence which might account for the ex- 
pression of mingled anger and distress 
that her face had assumed. Anne came 
to the rescue. 

" Dear papa," said she, smiling, " your 
question is enveloped in such a cloud of 
sarcasm, that it is almost unrecognizable. 
I don't wonder at Helen's bewilderment. 
Have you hurt yourself much, dear ? " 
she added, turning to her sister, and, at 
the same time, screening her from the 
invalid's sharp scrutiny. "Hadn't you 
better run up-stairs, and put your hand 
in cold water? " 

" !No — yes — I think — ^" stammered 
Helen, by this time drowned in tears, 
the usual issue with her of any conflic- 
tion of feeling. Her want of self-control 
was so absolate, that it was vain to at- 
tempt assisting her in maintaining a show 
of composure. She bade a hasty good- 
night to her father and mother, and then 
escaped from the room. 

Mr. Dynevor looked infinitely an- 
noyed. "Helen's taste of gaycty has 
not rendered her very mirthful, appar- 
ently. The homoeopathic principle holds 
good with her, it would seem. What is 
the matter with her ? " 

" How can you be so unfeeling ? " 
his wife began, in a torrent of tearftil 
reproach. 

Ajme entreated her silence — fortu- 
nately with success. 

"Poor Helen is thoroughly tired," 
she then explained to her father ; " she 
is not at all well, papa. I assure you 
it was a great effort for her to sit up 



at all, this evening. She is quite worn 
out." 

""With dancing — with talking — or 
with what ? " inquired Mr. Dynevor, 
half ironically, but in a softened tone, 
notwithstanding. "This sort of ail- 
ments would really form an interesting 
study. I'm afraid there's no cure for 
them except patience and good-humor. 
But they are rare drugs, not easily pro- 
curable." 

" Helen wiU supply the one, and you 
the other, papa," said Anne, with reso- 
lute cheerfulness, as she kissed him. 

" Which ? — you must say which," 
laughed her father, detaining her. " Look 
at me and say — AJi, child I " his voice 
fell — his gayety vanished. Anne could 
school her words — her tone-r-her man- . 
ner, but not her face. It smote the fa- 
ther's heart to the core when he saw the 
countenance perforce turned toward him. 
It was not that she was so pale, her eyes 
sunken, her lips livid : all this had been 
before ; but he detected the absence of 
that inscrutable something which had 
hitherto, through all the pallor, shone 
out of that poor face, that was now try- 
ing to smile upon him to the last, in an 
effort at serenity more pathetic than 
tears. 

His own eyes moistened as he looked, 
and then folded her in his arms. Anne 
dared not give way to the sobs which his 
tenderness caused to rise rebelliously in 
her throat. She dared not weep — ^natu- 
ral and blessed as the relief would have 
been. So she gently released herself 
from his embrace, without speaking, and 
without suffering him to say more. 

Her mother followed her from the 
room. 
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^ Helen has gone. What is the mat- 
ter with Helen ? Is she ill ? " 

Anne gladlj seized on the last ques- 
tion to answer, and satisfied her on the 
point. 

*' I must have a talk about it — I must 
speak to her/' announced Mrs. Djnevor, 
with a decisiye look. 

" Kot now — not to-night, dear mam- 
ma,*' cried Anne, alarmed; "she is so 
tired — so depressed. Indeed, it will he 
best to leaye her quiet." 

" I see how it is. I am to be shut 
out from mj own daughter's confidence," 
said her mother, plaintively, as she turned 
away ; ^^ I am to know nothing, but be 
anxious, and ignorant, and silent — " 

Anne interrupted her with an affec- 
tionate " good-night " kiss. 

" I don't blame you, Anne," she went 
on, with subdued fretftdness; "I dare 
say you think it is all for the best. You 
had better go to your sister. I suppose 
fou are in her confidence. You are hap- 
pier than I am. Good-night." 

Helen was lying down, as if in utter 
exhaustion, when Anne entered the room. 
In her long, white dressing-gown, with 
her luxuriant bair falling about her shoul- 
ders, she looked, at least, equally pictu- 
resque and miserable. Her sister paused 
and gazed upon her fair face, with a feel- 
ing in which admiration involuntarily 
mingled with pity. Now that the tran- 
sparent eyelids were closed, the well- 
formed features looked more than usually 
delicate and symmetrical ; and there was 
something of the pathos belonging to a 
higher grade of beauty communicated to 
hers by the contrast of its youth and its 
evident sadness. 

She lay thus, still and silent, for a 



long time, taking no notice of Anne's 
gentle endeavors to arouse her. At 
length the elder girl remonstrated : " Hel- 
en, dear Helen I it is not well for you to 
remain thus. Let us both go to rest 
quietly, and gain strength, if we can. 
Rise, dear. Speak to me I " 

Her entreaties, many times repeated, 
succeeded finally. Helen slowly unclosed 
her eyes, fixed them on her sister, and 
then again buried her face in the pillow. 

" You are very crueL Why cannot 
you allow me a little peace? " 

"You shall have peace. Peace al- 
ways comes — even to the unhappiest— 
where there has been no wrong. Yon 
are good and innocent, my sister Helen, 
therefore you need not ask in vain for 
peace." 

She spoke thus, in raising her sister 
from her recumbent position. But Helen 
still turned away from her, deriving no 
comfort from her words. 

" For my sake, if not for your own, 
arouse yourself, dear. This torpor, un- 
duly indulged, is almost as bad as, nay, 
worse than, positive, active despair. 
Neither is right. It is not right for you 
to give way thus." 

There was a firmness in Anne's quiet 
tone that unconsciously influenced the 
weak girl. She rose in a sort of sullen 
submission. 

No more was said. Anne tried to 
speak on ordinary subjects, once or 
twice, in order, if possible, to remove the 
wretched constraint she herself felt to 
be so undesirable ; but, as she met with 
no encouragement from Helen, and re- 
ceived no answer but deep-drawn sighs, 
she soon gave up the effbrt — ^useless as 
painfdl — and relapsed into the silence 
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which was indeed very welcome to her 
— ^ineffably sorrowful and apparently 
comfortless as her thoughts were. 

Both the sisters were long wakeful, 
and Helen, at first, seemed very restless. 
Bat at length she submitted to the arm 
that sought to encircle her, and laid her 
head quietly upon her sister^s breast. 

" I think I shall sleep now," she said, 
presently, in a low voice. 

Anne kissed her in silence, feeling an 
almost maternal instinct of tender com- 
passion and protecting love rising to her 
heart, as she held her in her embrace. 

" I wonder," whispered Helen again, 
after a pause — "I wonder — ^I wish I 
knew — where he is now. Can he have 
arrived at Florence, do you think? " 

" At Florence ? " repeated her listener 
quickly. " Did he go there ? " 

"I told you; you must have heard 
me say so. He started on Thursday 
morning — the very day I arrived at Mrs. 
Lumley's." 

" It must have been a sudden jour- 
ney," Anne faltered, and could say no 
more. 

"Yes; he set off immediately. I 
only saw him for an instant. You know 
the doctor's letter gave but little hope of 
poor Mrs. Avame." 

" His mother — ^his mother — dying ? " 

"She is seriously ill; he seemed 
afraid. Anne, if you had seen his 
face I He must love his mother very 
much. I should like to know if she is 
better," said Helen, in a half-dreamy 
tone, which betokened sleepiness. 

Anne could not answer. The knowl- 
edge of his sorrow overcame the brave 
vglait that would not succumb to grie&, 
however bitter, of its own. She could 



not even attempt a more than passive 
disguise or restraint. It was fortunate 
that Helen said no more, but soon feU 
into the usual sound sleep of youth and 
weariness combined. Anne had just 
strength to remain motionless — silent — 
almost breathless, it seemed, till then. 

But then — ^burying her face in her 
hands — she wept tears of intense, pas- 
sionate anguish, such as she had never 
shed in her whole life before. 
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MoEB dreary than ever was the as- 
pect of the Dynevor household for many 
days following. Mr. Dynevor's conva- 
lescence was very slow — and very trying, 
not only to himself, but to all around 
him. The quiet virtues of patience and 
endurance are but rarely masculine ; and 
his stock of both was exhausted almost 
as soon as it was drawn upon. The 
natural effect of the bonds of regimen 
upon his active and mercurial tempera- 
ment was a state of perpetual irritation. 
He was forbidden to write — ^to read — 
nay, even to think, were such a prohi- 
bition likely to be available. It was no 
marvel that he chafed under such a men- 
tal incarceration. 

As for Helen, she passed her time 
either in reading poetry — ^the most lugu- 
brious she could find in Byron or Laipar- 
tine — or in languidly moving about . the 
house, a very complete incarnation of 
cheerlessness and melancholy. It was 
fortunate that her mother's numerqus 
occupations and domestic anxieties, at 
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this jnnctnre, gave her little time for 
conjecturing or questioning respecting 
her favorite daughter's evident depres- 
sion. Twenty times was she on the 
point of ^^ insisting on an explanation of 
«it/dl," when some appeal respecting the 
grocer's bill, or a flagrant instance of 
neglect in Rebecca, put it out of her 
mind for the. time being. And finally 
she settled within herself to leave the 
matter alone, till they were quietly es- 
tablished in the country. There would 
be plenty of time for asking questions 
and hearing particulars, when they were 
once there. 

For Anne, also, it was well that this 
was a period when it was necessary to 
exercise all energies, both mental and 
physical, to reduce to order the affairs 
of the family, domestic and otherwise — 
which, from long involvement, had be- 
come more than usually complicated. It 
wa's impossible for her father to be con- 
sulted on all those minor matters of de- 
tail, points which were incessantly re- 
curring, wherein his advice and assist- 
ance would have been so invaluable. 
Anne had to think and act upon her own 
responsibility often, and she had need 
of her coolest decision, her steadiest 
judgment, and to be always prepared with 
both. She knew this, and strove, ear- 
nestly and persistently, to acquire and 
retain strength, knowing how much de- 
pended on its possession. 

Although she succeeded in the effort, 
it was at some cost. The least concerned 
spectator could not have failed to notice 
the haggardness her face began to wear, 
the tmcertainty and heaviness of her 
step, and the almost utter prostration of 
her whole bearing, at times when the 



immediate demand upon her energies 
had ceased. Her father perceived it all 
with ineffable anxiety ; even Mrs. Djne- 
vor began to feel a species of dismayed 
apprehension. 

" If you should be ill," she said to 
her sometimes, in a half-alarmed, half- 
iiyured tone, "I don't know what we 
should do." 

^^ Don^t be afraid, mamma," she 
would answer, with a vigorous deter- 
mination to shake off the lassitude and 
weariness which often bade fair to over- 
power her; "I shall not be ill. You 
see, there is no time for it." 

And a smile would end the discus- 
sion — a very faint show of cheerftdness 
sufficing to reassure Mrs. Dynevor. 

Her husband was not so easily satis- 
fied. He watched his elder daughter, 
while she was in his presence, with a 
vigilance that she soon detected and 
sought to guard against. Always strain- 
ing every nerve to the point of self-pos- 
session and apparent ease, as she was 
now, she was compelled to be more than 
ever careful before her father. It was a 
hard task — especially hard to one who, 
like Anne, felt an instinctive abhorrence 
of concealments and seemings^ howsoever 
innocent and even advisable they might 
be. Her heart ached as sorely as her 
brain, when, night after night, among 
the sad and anxious thoughts which held ' 
her sleepless, she refiected on the long 
list of little hypocrisies which she had 
been constrained to enact throughout 
the day. Bitter was the refiection — 
but, alas! only one out of the many. 

Albert, whose perceptions were al- 
ways of the keenest and quickest, mar- 
velled much to notice that Anne, in the 
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midst of all her absorbing occnpations, 
invariably snatched a few quiet minntes 
every day to look into— the newspaper I 
Nothing caused her to forget this, or to 
suffer the usually neglected journal to 
leave the house without her previous in- 
spection. What particular portion of it 
was so interesting to her, the boy for a 
long time could not conceive ; or whether 
it was the political article — the literary 
notices — the fashionable intelligence, or 
(this last surmise he deemed a shrewd 
one) the shipping news. A very brief 
glance always seemed to content her; 
after which she would throw the paper 
aside, and turn away thoughtfully, but, 
as Albert heard once or twice, with a 
sort of half sigh, as if of relief. His cu- 
riosity became irresistibly aroused, and 
one day, unobserved, he peeped over his 
eldest sister's shoulder while she made 
her diurnal research. The result was 
duly communicated to Grace. 

^^The births, deaths, and marriages 
— ^the * young ladies' corner' — that is 
what our Anne looks at every day 1 Isn't 
that queer ? I can't make it out. Per- 
haps she is afraid Edward Grant is 
going to marry somebody else," gravely 
hazarded the young gentleman, fully im- 
pressed with the family hypothesis on 
that subject. 

"O Albert, how can you talk like 
that?" cried Grace, with precocious 
feminine sensitiveness; '^I'm sure I 
should hate him, if I thought so. 
Wouldn't you ? " 

" I'd horsewhip him," sternly rejoined 
Albert; a summary mode of treatment 
which was probably suggested by his oc- 
capation — ^that of repairing the thong of 
an old riding-whip, with which he was 



accustomed to arm himself when he and 
Grace *' played at a tournament." , 

• • • • • 

An answer was promptly returned 
by Mrs. Grant to the inquiry respecting 
a cottage at Hillington. She was natu- 
rally delighted at the prospect of having 
her Mends settled so near her, and set 
about " house-hunting " on their behalf 
with energy and determination. She 
found that there were two or three 
abodes vacant in and near the village f 
but one was too small, another too large, 
and about the third there was some diffi- 
culty with the landlord, who wished to 
let it only upon a long lease. As usual, 
the one least easily to be obtained was 
the most desirable. It seemed, indeed, 
from the description, to be in every re- 
spect what was required. It was small, 
to be sure, and sufficiently plain, both in 
its external appearance and internal ar- 
rangements ; but then it had the neces- 
sary number of rooms, was charmingly 
situated, the windows commanded beau- 
tiftil views, and it had appertaining to it 
a well-sized garden. To Anne the de-, 
scription was infinitely attractive. Oh, 
to obtain such a little nest of peace and 
repose I She yearned after its stillness 
and its calm as for a new and higher 
state of being. Face to face with J^'a- 
ture, the commonest cares would be 
transfigured, and she felt that she could 
meet sorrow itself as a veiled angel, and 
more clearly recognize, amid all its 
gloom, the informing divinity within. 

No objections could be urged against 
Thomhill, as the place was named. Mrs. 
Dynevor only hoped it was dry; and, 
being reassured upon that point, fear<»d 
it might be infested with black-beetles 
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^ and spiders. Anne, therefore, in her 
next letter to Mrs. Grant, added a post- 
script aiieiit these insects. Helen, when 
appealed to, was chillingly indifferent to 
all considerations whatever. Mr. Dyne- 
vor sighed deeply when he was consulted. 
He had hoped that a compromise might 
be effected, even yet; and that lodgings 
in the Yale of Health at Hampstead, or 
even a small villa in the Islington direc- 
tion, might satisfy Dr. Rogerson and his 
' own family, and prevent the melancholy 
necessity of going sixty miles from Lon- 
don. As this plan could not be enter- 
tained for a moment, however, he listened 
patiently to Mrs. Grant's letter; and 
thought Thomhill must be a nice place 
enough, though a house on the top of a 
'hill, with no other houses at the back of 
it, and no "over the way" in front, 
would be desperately cold he expected. 

" How I shall miss the chemist's shop 
opposite my bedroom- window, and the 
gas-lamp by the street-door I " he cried, 
in very sincere anticipatory regret ; " even 
the policeman looking down the area I 
My dear Anne, I shall never survive the 
destruction of these familiar associa- 
tions I " 

" The rent is very low," cried Mrs. 
Dynevor, in a calculating tone, "and the 
taxes next to nothing. The only thing 
is, will the tiresome man take a yearly 
tenant ? " 

"We can but make him the offer 
through Mrs. Grant," observed Anne. 
" Mrs. Grant will be sure to arrange it 
for us, if possible. K he refuses, we must 
look elsewhere." 

" We are not obliged to go to Hilling- 
ton, or even to Sussex," rejoined her 
mother, " although it would be better, 



certainly. But we might go in some 
other direction." 

"Kentish Town, for instance," sug- 
gested Mr. Dynevor, with gravity ; " the 
air is very pure, and the country pretty 
toward Highgate." 

" Oh, Mrs. Grant will be sure to ar- 
range the matter for us," concluded his 
wife ; " she is so anxious for us to go to 
HUlington." 

Nevertheless, it eventually appeared 
that Mrs. Grant's endeavors were not 
destined to prove successful. The land- 
lord of Thomhill, whom she described as 
a rough, uncouth, obstinate old farmer, 
was determined not to let the house for 
less than three years ; and the furniture, 
even in that case, must be purchased by 
the incoming tenant. 

This last diflBculty rendered the mat- 
ter hopeless. On the morning after 
their receipt of the letter conveying 
these tidings, Anne sat down, in thor- 
ough perplexity, with a gazetteer and an 
"England Delineated" before her, in 
order to look for some other place where 
there might be a probability of finding " a 
new home." Mrs. Dynevor brought her 
work to the same little table, placed 
near the invalid's sofa, and assisted at the 
consultation by impartially interspers- 
ing lamentations, doubts, and propo- 
sitions which she herself was the first 
to condemn as impracticable. 

" Devonshire is the place ; the very 
air for you, Edmund. When I was a 
child, I remember being taken to Hfra- 
combe. The loveliest scenery! — See 
what it says about Hfracombe, Anne. 
We might go there — -except that it's out 
of the question, because of the long, ex- 
pensive journey. You see, that was the 
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advantage of HUlington. The distance 
was oomparativelj small, and the travel- 
ling cheap. It is a thousand pities that 
we must give up Hillington." 

** There are some pretty villages on 
the coast of Suffolk," said Anne, looking 
up from her volumes; "and if the air 
would suit papa — " 

" Suffolk I " cried Mr. Dynevor, eager 
with objections advanced half seriously, 
half in jest ; " my dear child, the giants 
in old days used that part of the country 
as a skittle-ground, and it retains all its 
characteristics to this hour. It has been 
ironed out a great deal smoother than 
Grace^s pinafore, and isn't half so inter- 
esting." 

" I believe the country is rather flat," 
admitted Anne, turning a &esh page. 

" Flat I there is no word to express 
its flatness. You might skate all over 
the oountry, if it froze hard enough. 
They- never catch any thing but flat-fish 
on the coast, I am told. Don't talk 
about Suffolk, Anne." 

** You found fault with the hiUs a 
day or two ago, my dear," observed his 
wife ; " you were afraid it would be so 
cold. I don't know how you are to be 
pleased." 

"Oh, I can tell you," cried Mr. Dy- 
nevor, maliciously. And there followed 
an elaborate dissertation on the advan- 
tages of some suburban neighborhood, 
with hills on one side, and a series of 
park-like fields on the other, and omni- 
buses to the city every half-hour. 

" Nonsense, Edmund ! do be reason- 
able. What do you think of Wales? 
People can live very cheaply in Wales. 
But Dr. Rogerson said the Welsh coast 
would not suit you; so that won't do. 



But there wa^ a place I thought of the 
other night — I forget the name. — Helen^ ^ 
what was the name of the place the 
Pagets went to last autumn ? " 

The question had to be repeated, be- 
fore Helen could detach her attention 
from her book sufficiently to give a co« 
herent answer. 

" Did you speak ? Last autumn, did 
you say ? The Pagets ? Do you mean Jer- 
sey ? " she uttered at length, in a tone 
that would have better suited the recita- 
tion of the stanzas, ^^La nuit et mes 90Vr 
pirs^^^ which she was reading. 

And while Mrs. Dynevor ran over 
the advantages of the island named, end-^ 
ing by setting forth the unhappy im- 
possibility of gettiug to it — ^the long sea 
passage — children, etc., etc. — ^her husband 
addressed himself in serious but some- 
what querulous remonstrance to Helen. 

" I hope, wherever we go, that those 
blue-and-buff paper-covered duodecimos 
will not accompany us. Helen, I wish 
you would study something more whole- 
some. French pastry is not less fit as 
sole aliment for the body than French , 
sentimentalism for the mind. Do take 
some honest roast mutton, for a change." 

Helen, with an ostentation of meek- 
ness, put aside her book, rose from her 
chair, and left the room without speak- 
ing. 

"You shouldn't talk like that to 
her," said Mrs. Dynevor; "can't you see 
she is not herself? — And so, Anne, Jer- 
sey is out of the question." 

" I am glad to learn, on good author- 
ity, that Helen is *not herself,'" ob- 
served her husband, restlessly ; "I wish 
heartily she would cease to support her 
present character. I don't like senti- 
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mental) nervous young women. I doo't 
desire my daughter to grow mentally 
deformed with affectation." 

" O papa I " pleaded Anne, " don't 
misjudge Helen. Don't judge her at all, 
now. Remember, she is so young." 

^^ Youth is not an affliction that it 
should be urged in palliation," began her 
father, with the persistent irascibility 
characteristic alike of a Briton and a 
convalescent ; "I don't see—" 

There was an opportune interruption. 
Bebecca entered; her gown dirty, her 
hair dusty, and her hands wet — such 
being the normal state of that domestic 
in the morning hours of the day. She 
held, enwrapped in her apron, between 
her finger and thumb, a card and a letter, 
both of which she delivered to her mis- 
tress, with a brief explanation. 

'^ A gentleman in the drawing-room 
brought 'em." 

"This letter is for you, Anne," said 
Mrs. Dynevor, handing the missive to 
her daughter. 

"For mel" cried Anne, eagerly. 
But what had she to expect — to hope ? 
Her look fell — it was a strange hand; 
and she opened the letter almost me- 
chanically. 

"Who in the world is it? What 
does it mean 1 " went on her mother, 
giving herself up to the small perplexity 
with much enjoyment. " I don't know 
this gentleman. — Do you, Edmund ? Do 
you know a Sir Charles Blackburn ? " 

Neither Mr. Dynevor nor Anne rec- 
ognized the name at the moment, though 
they had heard it before ; and Anne read 
the two or three opening lines of the let- 
ter more than once, before she clearly 
oomprohended their meaning, or could 



recall to her memory the " Hester Black- 
bum" whose distinct, firm signature 
appeared at the end of the page. 

"It is Miss Blackburn, whom I met 
with Mrs. Lumley," she said at last, 
and presently gave the letter to her fa- 
ther to read. 

M Hdlukoton, ApHl lOOt 

"Mt drab Miss Dtnbvob: I can 
scarcely hope that you share my vivid 
remembrance of the one occasion on 
which I met you ; bu^ I am not to be 
deterred from writing to you now, evoi 
by the prospective awkwardness of hav- 
ing to reintroduce myself. I heard from 
Mrs. Grant this evening that she had 
just posted a letter to you, which would 
probably put an end to your plan of 
coming to reside at Hillington — which 
plan I then learoed for the first time. 
She explained to me the difBoulty aboot 
the house, and it is because I believe I 
can remove it ^. e., the difficulty) that I 
astonish you with this commuDication. 
Mr. Cramp, the impracticable farmer, is 
accessible to reason at rare periods, and 
under peculiar circumstances. I flatter 
myself I can take advantage of these favor- 
able conditions the day after to-morrow, 
when he comes to negotiate about sun- 
dry acres of grass-land he wishes to rent 
from me. I make my brother the bearer 
of this, as he goes to town by an early 
train, and will therefore be a quicker 
Mercury than the postman. I shall hope 
to hear from you on the following day ; 
and I trust it will be to the effect that 
I may look forward to your family as 
'new neighbors.' — ^I am, very sincerely 

yours, 

" Hbsteb Blaokbubit. 

" P. 8.— It occurs to me that you may 
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possibly consider my interference in this 
matter somewhat officions, and arising 
from some hidden motive. Or, if you 
don't (and on second thoughts I believe 
you are too trustful), any one belonging 
to you who knows any thing of the world 
will. I therefore anticipate the verdict, 
and plead guilty at once. I know I have 
not the smallest right to interfere, and I 
confess that my motive in doing so is 
purely selfish. I should like yon to come 
and live at Hillington. I covet agreeable 
neighbors. There's the truth." 

This letter having been perused by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dynevor, a short consulta- 
tion ensued. Anne was the first to re- 
member the gentleman in waiting down- 
stairs. Mrs. Dynevor precipitately 
declined meeting him unless Anne went 
also, and therefore the mother and 
daughter entered the little drawing-room 
together. 

A gentleman who would have been 
called elderly, but for his evident deter- 
mination to the contrary, rose from his 
seat, and greeted them with the easy 
courtesy which is one of the pleasanter 
military characteristics — and he was, or 
had been, a military man. It was highly 
advantageous on the present occasion, as 
it succeeded in removing much of the in- 
evitable stiffiiess and discomfort attend- 
ant on a first meeting of entire stran- 
gers. 

Anne discovered a slight resemblance 
to Miss Blackburn in the bronzed face 
before her, albeit the features were bold- 
er and less intellectual in their outline, 
and the eyes were not so expressive, and 
more frankly good-natured in their 
glaaceb A thick mustache, also, in 



which was visible a sore struggle be- 
tween gray hairs and brown, did not 
tend to increase the similarity between 
the two faces. Yet a certain likeness 
there was — of that sort which is so frc^- 
quently inexplicable and indescribable, 
and only to be catalogued as " a family 
likeness." Such similitudes rarely extend 
to manner and conversation. It did not 
in this case. Nothing could be more 
different from Miss Blackburn's short, 
dry sentences than her brother's well- 
chosen phraseology, conveying ideas 
that, truth to tell, were inane and com- 
monplace enough. Tact and sa/ooir faire^ 
the result of intimate acquaintance with 
all varieties of life, stood in place of tal- 
ent or wisdom with Sir Charles Black- 
burn. It is a substitution which suc- 
ceeds to a marvel, generally speaking, 
with a world of men and women who 
are too intent upon themselves to care 
to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
characters about them. 

Ease of manner is never so well ap- 
preciated as by those who least possess , 
it. Mrs. Dynevor was charmed with 
their visitor ; her powers of conversation 
were not called upon for more than an 
occasional monosyllable of assent or in- 
terjection, and, at the same time. Sir 
Charles Blackburn's air of courtesy and 
deference was too marked for her to feel 
a moment's insignificance. Anne was 
more difficult in her judgment. She had 
a woman's quick insight, which often 
amounts to intuition. She did not deem 
this new acquaintance unworthy, but 
she suspected him shallow. There was 
a good deal of military parade in his 
manner, she thought, courteous as it was; 
and in what he said there was much of' 
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the military spangle and glitter, " signi- 
fying nothing," for which Anne had an 
especial distaste. But a certain kind light 
in his eyes in some measure attracted her, 
and prevented her impression from heing 
utterly unfavorable. There was nothing 
mean or furtive in his countenance. 
He might be a man of many weaknesses, 
but neither malignant nor designing ; one 
of the vast number whose claims to in- 
dulgence rest rather on the consideration 
of how much worse they might have 
been, than any more positive foundation 
of goodness. 

Sir Charles Blackbum^s gentle and 
deliberate flow of small-talk Anne began 
to think must certainly be drawing to an 
end ; in fact he had commenced telling 
some graceful honmot^ in the lingering 
brilliance qf which he would depart, like 
the heroine of a ballet in a radiance of 
pink fire. At the very brink of the cli- 
max there was an interruption— oh, most 
provoking vicissitude to the raconteur/ — 
and it needed all his gallantry as a sol- 
dier, and his polite hypocrisy as a man of 
fashion, to enable him to comport him- 
self as one who was delighted and 
charmed, instead of annoyed to the last 
degree, as we may safely assert him to 
have been. 

To Mrs, Dynevor's gratification, to 
Anne's unqualified amazement, Helen 
entered the room, saluted the visitor 
with an air which sufficiently betokened 
the pleasure she felt in renewing her 
slight previous acquaintance with him; 
and then seated herself^ and, with almost 
a return of her olden vivacity, began to 
exchange remarks on various incidents 
connected with the day at Mrs. Lumley's 
Ohiswiok villa, where they had been 



guests together. Anne was at least ss 
much startled as pleased at this sudden 
change in her sister, whom she had last 
seen in all the drooping melancholy, 
not to say sullenness, which for the last 
few days had characterized her. There 
was no sign of secret grief visible in her 
appearance or manner as she talked with 
Sir Charles Blackburn. Her dress even, 
and the arrangement of her hair — much 
neglected during her period of despond- 
ency — bore marks of attention such as 
had not been bestowed on either since 
she left Chiswick ; Helenas symptoms of 
" being in love " exactly reversing those 
which Claudio deems so infallible in the 
case of Benedick. The smoothly-disposed 
curls told of recent brushing; and her 
collar had received the addition of a pale- 
pink ribbon, fastening it round the white 
throat, since Anne saw it last 

The interrupted jtft^iTMpH^ forgotten. 
Sir Charles seemed by no means dis- 
pleased at this addition to his fair com- 
panions. He was, of course, a connois- 
seur in beaaty,. and well appreciated 
Helenas undoubted attractions. Although 
she was not looking her best — ^for ten 
days^ indulgence of dreariness and dismal 
brooding over ** blue-and-yellow-covered 
duodecimos " do not tend to improve the 
appearance— she was quite sufficiently 
attractive to justify admiration. The 
visitor found it an agreeable change from 
Mrs. Dynevor's passe handsomeness, and 
Anne's pale, almost attenuated features, 
to gaze on Helen's fair face. Moreover, 
he felt, perhaps, that his graceful atten- 
tions met with a more congenial recep- 
tion when bestowed on the younger girl. 
It did not need great penetration to dis- 
cover the pleasure Helen received in in- 
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haling the sort of incense lie offered — an 
incense intoxicating to the vanity, poison- 
ous to the poritj and artlessness, of the 
nature into which it penetrates. Love 
of admiration — pardonable enough, inno- 
cent enough, in its earlier stage — soon 
ceases to be either. Growing by what it 
feeds on, there are few noxious weeds 
which more surely and rapidly over- 
spread and choke up other and worthier 
growths of the soul. 

It seemed that the visitor was unwill- 
ing to leave the three ladies. Anne 
had long wished he would go, and even 
Mrs. Dynevor began to fidget herself 
about a certain stew-pan up-stairs which 
she had left " simmering " on the hob of 
the bedroom fire, and the contents of 
which she feared would dry up or bum, 
or meet with some such culinary disas- 
ter. She had almost resolved to escape 
from the room for a minute or two, when 
Sir Charles prevented the necessity by 
rising, looking at his watch, and exclaim- 
ing on the rapid flight of time ; endeavor- 
ing also to introduce a com^ment which 
should be at once novel and graceful to 
the society which had rendered him so 
oblivious. But originality was not his 
forte ; he could repeat, but not invent. 
He could retreat, too, when necessary — 
a branch of military tactics which was 
made available on the present occasion. 
He slid from the attempted compliment 
into an eager question : 

" Was his sister's letter," to which he 
now alluded for the first time, "sufficient- 
ly explanatory ? Might he hope that the 
next time he visited Sussex, he should 
have the privilege of renewing an ac- 
quaintance which," etc., etc. 

'* They should have the greatest pleas- 



ure," Mrs. Dynevor sincerely assured • 
him, " in seeing him at any time. And I '. 
am sure," she added, with a small sigh,^ 
" I wish it may be at Hillington. From 
all we hear, the place would suit us ex- 
actly. The air is recommended by the 
doctor, too, for Mr. Dynevor. That is \ 
the flrst consideration, of course." 

"I was distressed to know of Mr. 
Dynevor's illness," observed the baronet, 
with a most plaintively sympathetic look 
and tone ; " and the malady is one of the 
most trying of all. Is he still lame ? The 
gout generally leaves its victim — " 

Mrs. Dynevor elaborately explained 
his mistake ; to which he replied by a 
yet more elaborate counter-explanation, 
which waxed somewhat prosy before he 
could persuade himself to leave it. 

" Oh, dear 1 " Mrs. Dynevor rejoined 
by exclaiming; "the gout would be 
worse than all I I hope," she added, 
with a benignant look at her visitor, 
" that y<m are not a sufferer f^om it." 

Sir Charles Blackburn was elderly 
enough to feel sensitive on all personal 
points ; he was vain, and especially vain 
of his activity and generally youthful ap- 
pearance. He was therefore not gratified 
by the matron's kiudly-intentioned in- 
quiry, to which he replied with an un- 
consciously earnest denial, and a smile 
that vainly endeavored to be uncon- 
cerned. He wished internally that he 
did not at the moment hold within his 
grasp the very handsome gold-headed 
cane which it was his habit — a mere 
habit — ^to walk with. However, that 
being past remedy, he could only flourish 
his staff-like appendage as carelessly as 
he might, while finally making his ' 
adieuz. 
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And he departed — Mrs. Dynevor nm- 
ning np-stairs as the street-door closed 
upon him, leaving the sisters together. 
There ensued a somewhat constrained 
silence between them, till a pang of gen- 
erous self-reproach caused Anne to rise 
from her seat, and draw near the young 
girl, whose cheek was yet flushed with 
pleasurable excitement, and whose eyes 
were shining as they had not shone for 
long before. 

" Dear Helen, you look better — ^bright- 
er. I am glad." 

She did not answer immediately. 
Her vivacity had vanished, though the 
traces of it remained. Anne's embrace 
was only suffered, not returned. 

" Yes," she said at length ; " it is 
right to endeavor to be gay and cheerful, 
and not to think more than I can help 
of— of sad things. I will try and drive 
them from my mind." 

" I scarcely like to hear of * driving 
away .a sorrow,' " Anne said, gently. 
" It is often — always, perhaps, could we 
but know — an angel that comes to us 



* unawares.' " 



" What do you mean ? I don't know 
what you mean," cried Helen, fretfully. 
" I am sure you said the other day it was 
not right to indulge in sorrow." 
•• **' N'ay, dear ; but we may endure and 
* leahi*" from sorrow, without indulging 
it. It is the test of our strength as of 
our ignorance. It tries — but then it 
teaches." 

" It has taught me," said Helen, ris- 
ing with grave dignity; "I am years 
older than I was a month ago," she de- 
clared; "my experience — ^my suffering 
— O Anne! you talk of sorrow. May 
you never feel as I have feltl " 



And, thoroughly impressed with the 

belief in her unique position of trial and 

woe, Helen ceased speaking, with a sob, 

and fled up-stairs. 

• • • • • 

A short correspondence between the 
Dynevors, Miss Blackburn, and Mr. 
Oramp the dogged — now become the ac- 
commodating and gracious — ^resulted in 
the taking of the little furnished cottage 
at Thomhill, and in consequent prepara- 
tions for the immediate removal of the 
family to Hillington, leaving the house 
in London and its contents in the hands 
of lawyer and auctioneer. All the bua- 
ness arrangements were satisfactorily 
concluded. Those of a more domestic 
nature were no less satisfactorily pro- 
gressing. There was a general air of 
contentment pervading them all, even in 
the midst of that scene of "confusion 
worse confounded " which every house- 
wife recognizes as incidental to " a re- 
moval." 

Mrs. Dynevor herself was no excep- 
tion to the ramily serenity. She visibly 
brightened at the anticipation of having 
to organize an entirely new menuge; 
while Helen, since the visit of Sir Charles 
Blackburn, had " seriously inclined "^to 
the idea of the new residence. Even Mr. 
Dynevor, with his usual philosophy, had 
reconciled himself to what now seemed, 
not only advisable, but inevitable. And 
for the two children — they were eager, 
with all the passionate enthusiasm of 
their years, for their country hom^ — real 
country, as Grace proudly announced. 
They were occupied from morning till 
night in their joyous prefiguration of the 
delights of fields to run about in, a gar- 
den to dig, and woods and lanes where 
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they might play at hide-an^-seek, or act 
battles and sceAes out of Boman history. 
Their usual recreations were neglected ; 
games in the back-garden, now scornfully 
termed " the yard," were ignored ; and 
St. James's Park, to which Albert some- 
times was permitted to escort his little 
sister, was gravely decided to be "all 
very well for London ; but, for his part, 
he liked the country — ^right away out of 
the smoke. They might have all their 
fountains, and their water-fowl, and their 
nicely -kept shrubberies. Give him a 
wood — with nuts in it," 

Anne, busiest of the busy, was con- 
tinually appealed to and consulted in the 
course of these juvenile speculations. 
She had too vivid a remembrance of her 
own childhood, when a listener was such 
a dear delight, to refuse to them the meed 
of a little attention, or, if that were im- 
possible, the show of it at least. 

"Sister Anne, Albert says we will 
have gardens of our own ; and he is go- 
ing to buy a little spade." 

" Not so very little, eith^," corrected 
Albert. " I shall cultivate the ground as 
Mr. Glennie recommends. I read an es- 
say about it yesterday. I shall grow as- 
paragus and sea-kale in the sandy soil, 
aiia Jerusalem artichokes and cucumbers. 
Don't you like cucumbers, Anne ? Will 
you have one of my cucumbers ? " 

"Oh, indeed I will. Give me that 
parcel of books, Albert, please. Now I 
have to count them. Wait a minute." 

The counting over, Albert impetu- 
ously resumed : " As for flowers — Grace 
will grow flowers, with my assistance; 
such uj^ss-roses, and camellias, and snow- 
drops, and violets I " exulted he, in reck- 
less disregard of seasons; "and won't 



we make beautifiil bouquets for you and 
Helen when you go out to parties I " 

" What nonsense I We shall not have 
any parties to go to," muttered Helen. 

"Anne, do you think there will be 
fir-trees in the garden ? " cried Albert 
again ; " because I've a plan — about fir- 
cones — " 

" Oh, and a swing ! Mayn't we have 
a swing ? " pleaded little Grace. *''Sis- 
ter Anne, I do think, if there is a swing, 
I shall have every thing I wish for in the 
world." 

Anne smiled, half sadly though, as 
she stooped to kiss the bright, eager face 
lifted up to hers. There is so much pa- 
thos in a young child's " wishes ; " such 
plaintive beauty in its joy, although it be 
over the simplest and most familiar thing. 
And the tiny voice, rising almost into a 
carol over the words, " Oh, I am so hap- 
py ! " is surely the tenderest and most 
pathetic music upon earth. 

" Anne, only think, in two days we 
shall be there ! This very day week we 
may go nutting, perhaps ! " 

While Anne was- briefly explaining 
that even in the country nuts did not 
commonly ripen in the spring of the 
year, Mrs. Dynevor entered, in search of 
a hammer and nails. 

" Helen, I wish you would come and 
help me pack the china. Anne, ho"W' 
can you find time to attend to those chil- 
dren ? Run away, both of you I And, 
Anne, your father wishes you would 
go and pack his desk — under his inspec- 
tion. He won't trust any one else. 
Pray go— Dear, dear me ! Where is 
Rebecca ? Has any one seen the little 
nails?" 

And so forth; this kind of mosaic of 
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remarks, demands, and interjections, be- 
ing the constant accompaniment to Mrs. 

I 

Dynevor's labors, and generally audible 
all over the bonse between the pauses 
of the various hammerings and knock- 
ings and other excited noises which re- 
sounded at frequent intervals. 

In fact, it was a busy scene. The 
next morning but one was fixed for 
their departure, and several packages 
were to be sent off the next day. Oon- 
ftision had reached very nearly its crisis 
in the Dynevor establishment. Carpets 
were up, chairs piled on one another, 
furniture covered with great squares of 
canvas ; book-boxes lined the passage ; the 
important china was in process of pack- 
ing on the lauding, where stood Mrs. 
Dyuevor, sublime among hampers, 
straw, and shavings. That lady, in a 
dressing-gown, was well balanced, as a 
• painter would say, by Helen, in a very 
old and washed-out loose wrapper, who 
stood near to assist, ostensibly at least. 
In the important affairs then in progress. 
On this state of things a thunder-bolt 
oould scarcely have produced more sen- 
Bdtion and dismay than did the loud, 
double-knock at the street-door which 
presently, above all the internal din, 
made itself heard through the house. 

There followed a general scamper 
from the landing, which was directly in 
view of the entrance-passage. Mrs. Dy- 
- nevor stopped half-way in her ascent of 
the stairs, leaned over the banister, and 
called to the servant in a sort of stage 
whisper : 

"ITot at home, Bebecoal Or — you 
had better say we are all very much en- 
gaged — packing — removing. Now, who 
in the world can it be?'' she added. 



turning to Helen. They both listened as 
the door was opened. 

" Kemoving — going away ? " repeated 
a surprised voice, that Helen instantly 
recognized as Mrs. Lumley's. "Bear 
me 1 I never heard — never supposed— 
Perhaps I could see one of the Miss Dy- 
nevors ? " 

A breathless summons from Helen 
had brought Anne from her father's 
room, and her employment of arran^ng 
papers, letters, and MSS. Anne was in a 
a morning dress, as were the others ; but 
then it was, as usual, fresh-looking and 
neatly put on ; and her dark hair was— 
also as usual — smoothly and gracefully 
arranged. Anne was presentable ; Anne 
might see Mrs. Lumley ; and Helen, with 
vague ideas of possible gayeties involved 
in the unexpected visit, eagerly entreat- 
ed that she would do so. 

Anne went down-stairs, therefore, 
and was just in time to prevent the vis- 
itor's departure from the house; the 
stanch Rebecca having, it appeared, 
civilly but determinedly indicated that 
nobody was to be seen. 

Anne contented herself with a brief 
and simple apology for the disordered 
scene into which she was compelled to 
conduct Mrs. Lumley. But that lady 
evidently took little heed of her envi- 
ronments. She was complaisant in the 
highest degree; amiably seated herself 
upon a packing-case, till a chair could be 
made available; and while Anne drew 
up the blinds, and relieved the floor of 
a portion at least of its litter of nails, 
ropes, papers, and various et ceteras, she 
showed ,with her usual liberality, her 
smallest of small-talk, occasionally diver- 
sified by a question which she did not 
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stop to hear answered, or a piece of 
news which, before it was disclosed, was 
forgotten in some fresh subject. 

Anne began to wonder if this was 
the sole object of her somewhat untime- 
ly call, when at length something with 
a shape made itself visible, amid all the 
premonitory surroundment of mist. 

** I am so glad to hear that Mr. Dy- 
nevor is better. In fact, my visit was in 
the hope of hearing good news of him. 
Is he able to go out yet ? No ! You don't 
say so ? That is truly unfortunate." 

And for the first time Mrs. Lumley 
came to a full stop. Something almost 
like meditation appeared in her comely 
face. Anne hardly knew how to fill up 
the conversational gap thus made. To 
thank her for her sympathy might be 
premature — as, indeed, it proved. 

" You know," she presently resumed, 
with a sudden burst of confidence, " we 
are getting up private theatricals; we 
are going to act ' The Rivals ; ' and the 
very last time Mr. Dynevor was at my 
house he promised me to take the part 
of Captain Absolute. We quite depend 
npon him. Do you think he will be able 
to do it ? " 

" On the contrary, I see no possibil- 
ity," replied Anne, with a half-smile to 
herself. "My father will not leave his 
room till the day after to-morrow, and 
then we all leave London for Sussex." 

" Really ! For any length of time ? 
I don't know what is to become of * The 
Rivals.' It is really provoking. I have 
been learning my part in readiness, and 
I cannot think of another Oaptain Abso- 
lute, you see. Most of those likely to 
take the character are away just now. 
Mr. Lerison is in the north somewhere; 

r • 



Sir Charles Blackburn has vanished from 
town ; Mr. Avarne — ah, poor fellow I " 

Mrs. Lumley looked really serious for 
a minute, while Anne sat and trembled. 
She did not dare to speak — to ask the 
question which it would have been so 
natural to ask. 

"Oh, I have it I " cried the volatile 
lady, clapping her delicately-gloved hands 
together. " Captain Hamilton is the 
very man I What made me forget him, 
I wonder ? To be sure, he only arrived 
in London yesterday morning. I must 
go home and write him a letter immedi- 
ately. My dear Miss Dynevor, you will 
excuse a hurried departure, in considera- 
tion of the urgency of the case." And 
she really looked as important as if the 
fate of a world . hung in the balance. 
" There is not a great deal of time to 
lose. The first rehearsal is next Monday. 
Will you come and see it? It will be 
amusing. Pray do— you and your sister. 
How pretty she is I Did I tell you how 
much admired — You know, you must 
come to Curzon Street — ^not to Ohiswick, 
this time. Mr. Dynevor knows." 

With difficulty Anne succeeded in 
making her understand that on the mo- 
mentous occasion they would all be sixty 
miles away — at Hillington. 

" Hillington, of all places 1 " repeated 
Mrs. Lumley, her attention arrested; 
" that is where Miss Blackburn lives. 
You know Miss Blackburn ? Good, kind 
creature I She has an estate there — ^is 
so benevolent to the poor, and all that. 
Many people don't like her — ^they call 
her sarcastic and severe, /never found 
her so. And her brother. Sir Charles 
Blackburn, is without exception the most 
charming, fascinating man — " 
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Thus she ran on, while slowly pro- 
gressing to the door. Anne compre- 
hended nothing of what she said ; only 
one idea engrossed her thoughts — ^the 
sickening fear that she should leave the 
house without telling her any thing more 
certain on ttie one subject that filled her 
mind. 

** You will make my kindest remem- 
brances to all your family? I trust I 
shall see you again some time. You will 
return to London, I suppose ? No ? Are 
you fairly intending to ruralize, then? 
I am losing all my friends that way. 
Beally, it is quite distressing. The peo- 
ple I most cared for I Mr. Levison was 
such an acquisition! he made even a 
dinner-party quite a lively and cheerful 
ceremony 1 And poor Mr. Avarne; I 
suppose we shall see nothing of him for 
some time to come. Did you know him ? 
Such a clever person 1 You have heard, 
then — of course? Oh, very sad; sum- 
moned away by the dangerous illness of 
his mother — to Florence. Is my car- 
riage there ? Oh, I see. Yes.J' 

Anne made a brave effort to recall 
her. " Mrs. Avarne — I trust — " 

" Oh, she died two days after he ar- 
rived. He wrote — ^no, the doctor — or at 
least some one wrote to somebody in 
London, who told me. And I happened 
to meet the family lawyer the other day. 
She had a good deal of property. I niust 
not keep you in the cold. Miss Dynevor 
— ^and the horses — Good - morning. 
Kindest regards. Let me see you soon. 
Oh, I forgot — hear from you, I should 
say. Good-hj 1 " 

She departed. Ajine shut the door 
— walked back into the house, to meet 
the thronging questions of her mother 



and Helen ; to enter anew into the bnsy 

confusion of toil that would not cease 

for many dc^s. 

• • • • • 

How the rest of the day passed was 
a marvel. Fortunately, her father, per- 
ceiviDg the unmistakable look of exhaus- 
tion in her face, insisted on her retiring 
for the night two or three hours before 
the usual time. The brief space of per- 
fect solitude was an inestimable boon. 
She could think uninterruptedly and 
fearlessly. She might permit herself to 
feel, without forcing back the tide of 
passionate emotion, which, when so 
checked, seethes into storm, none the 
less racking, none the less terrible, that 
it is hidden. 

And Anne thought and felt, wept and 
prayed, during these quiet hours. Wom- 
en like her scarcely know the fidl extent 
of their love till a crisis such as this 
arises to put it to the test. They love 
most who have suffered most, and the 
love is incomplete of those who have not 
suffered together. 

It was so now. Far apart as they 
were, Anne shared the agony of him she 
loved. Who shall say that a mysterious 
unrecognized consciousness of this did 
not bless him with its calm — console him 
with its sweetness ? Surely, as Anne in 
the dark, silent night mingled with her 
tears, prayers, yearning, entreating, ap- 
pealing, such as we never pray for our- 
selves alone, he must have felt a new and 
holy restfulness visiting him, a new 
strength supporting him. 

How many an overwrought brain has 
been kept from madness, how many a 
woman^s heart has been saved from 
breaking, by the knowledge that — be 
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they near or distant — chappy or unhappy 
— worthy or — oh, last misery of alii — 
unworthy — we can always pra/y for our 
beloved I 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE NBW HOMB. 



Thobnhill was small, it could not he 
denied ; it was old-fashioned also ; which 
is to say, that its quaintness of construc- 
tion was balanced by certain peculiarities 
which conventional fastidiousness might 
even decry as inconvenient. It had nar- 
row passages, a steep staircase, low ceil- 
ing, clumsy doors; and a general want 
of what auctioneers call "ornamental 
finish " was perceptible in every part. 

On the other hand, it was equally in- 
disputable that it was a bright, sunny 
little place, and home-like as a nest. 
Moreover, Miss Blackburn had taken a 
genial pride and interest in arranging it, 
both within and without. Her servants 
had been busy among the rooms, until 
the floors and walls, farniture and dra- 
peries, absolutely glistened with snowy 
cleanliness — the loveliest of household 
decorations. 

The garden, too — a domain of very 
respectable dimensions which surrounded 
the tenement — was green and gay as 
spring verdure and April blossoms could 
make it, and as neat and well ordered as 
could be effected by a week's labor of 
Miss Blackburn's gardener, Joy ; a per- 
son enthusiastic in the theory, but some- 
what over-deliberate in the practical 
department, of his profession. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on 
wMbh thd travellers were to arrive, Joy 



and his mistress stood on the tiny lawn 
in front of Thomhill Cottage, contem- 
plating the general effect of their c6m- 
bined preparations. The finishing touch 
had just been put to the garden ; Joy 
had mowed the grass, closely, evenly, 
with the tender nicety on which he 
prided himself; and now, having swept 
up the last fragments, and deposited them 
in his wheelbarrow, he gazed, broom in 
hand, his large black eyes quite pensive 
with satisfaction. 

" I think that's about as fine as it can 
be done, ma'am," was his observation, as 
he wiped his forehead ; " and them beds 
look well, too — ^now, don't they ? I like 
to see 'em. Them anemones are thie 
proper sort; and as for that 'ricula of 
ourn, I don't know I ever see such a free 
blower, and such a blossom ! Why, it's 
as big — not to say bigger — than the 
Crown Prince that gained the prize last 
year. Oh, it's a pretty thing 1 I like to 
see it." 

"Yes, Joy, we've done very well," 
remarked Miss Blackburn, complacently. 
" The place looks very bright and pleas- 
ant. I think they will like it." 

" There's not another such a bit of 
ground — to say for flowers — in the par- 
ish, 'cept ourn," Mr. Joy pronounced. 
" I always thought the plants took un- 
common well to this bit of ground. They 
growed clean and healthy like, even when 
there warn't a soul to look after 'em; 
and the mignonette, and sweet-peas, and 
such — ^they come up, self-sowed, every ' 
year. You see, it's the right aspect — 
doo south — as straight as it can stare. 
There isn't a single inch o' this garden 
that don't have its partik'lar drink o' 
sunshine at «ome tYcsxa ^«^ % «sAO^'^»^ 
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yer, ma'am, sunshine's every thing to 
flowers." 

" Very trae," assented Miss Black- 
bum, looking at her watch ; " and now, 
Joy, we may take ourselves home again. 
The family will most likely arrive here 
in the course of an hour. "VTe have done 
our part ; wo have no further business 
on this territory. Pack your tools ; away 
with you," she cried, with a hasty sort 
of jocoseness ; to which Mr, Joy respond- 
ed slowly, as was his wont, by giving a 
final comprehensive gaze around the 
spene of his completed labors, and then 
lingeringly turning away to collect his 
scythe, and hoe, and other implements, 
flinging them into his wheelbarrow one 
by one, pausing between whiles to pick 
off a withered leaf or a dead flower, that 
marred the ordered beauty of the bor- 
ders. In fact, his proceedings were al- 
together too circumspect, not to say 
dilatory, for his mistress, as alert in her 
movements as in her glance, as agile of 
body as active in mind. So, with a last 
despairing injunction to her retainer to 
follow her home as quickly as possible, 
Miss Blackburn stepped out at the white 
gate into the winding lane which was 
the approach to ThornhilL 

A bridle-path through Ilillington 
Wood led to her own abode. To gain 
this, she had to pass the dozen scat- 
tered cottages termed " the village," and 
the long pasture-field where the crick- 
eters played in the summer-time, with 
the shallow stream skirting it on one side, 
and the line of trees marking its course 
— the trees vital, fresh, renewed in their 
spring loveliness, so that it made the 
heart bound with a sense of joyous life 
only to look at them. Past all this, she 



descended into the thick greenery of the 
wood, as into a sea deep and still, with 
strange, solenm whispers murmuring 
through it, and now and again the rich 
notes of a blackbird throbbing upon the 
silence. 

Through the vista of the overarching 
hazels Miss Blackburn saw two figures 
advancing down the narrow path she 
was ascending. And presently the 
blackbird ceased to hold sole empery of 
sound in the quiet wood. 

" Wo thought we might meet you. 
We have just been at your house. They 
have not arrived yet ? " 

" No ; the coach is not due till six. 
They will be at least an hour driving 
from Castleton. They cannot be here 
till seven." 

**We are going to wait for them," 
said Miss Selina Grant. " We thought 
you would wMt too, perhaps." 

" Oh, no. I shall call some time to- 
morrow. Give my kind regards to Miss 
Dynevor. I won't detain you." 

" We are not hurried," observed gen- 
tle Mrs. Grant ; " and, indeed, I should 
have been earlier, but for my letter." 

" Mamma has been writing all day," 
explained her daughter, " to my broth- 



« 



er. 

" Ah I " 

Miss Blackburn's onward step and 
her attention were both arrested. 

" This morning's post brought me a 
long letter from my boy," cried the 
mother, her face beaming ; " the first I 
have had I And he was well and happy 
— ^though they had a terrible storm ! " 

** The first letter 1 " repeated Miss 
Blackburn. " I congratulate you." She 
pressed her hand with cordial sympathy. 
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" Good news to greet our friends with,'' 
she added, smiling. ^ 

" Yes, yes. They will all be glad. They 
all loved Edward. Everybody loved 
Edward. Ah I I wish you had seen my 
Edward," went on Mrs. Grant, the tears 
swelling in her eyes. 

" I shall look forward to seeing him 
at no very distant day," said Miss Black- 
bum, genially, as she took leave of them; 
"meanwhile, don't you find yourself 
wondering at the strange new hj^piness 
you have made acquaintance with ? The 
first letter — and looking for other let- 
ters—" 

" Ah, you understand it I " And the 
mother almost embraced her, in her de- 
light. " You must have known it ; you 
must have had letters coming from far, 
like bits of the life that had been torn 
from you given back 1 " she cried, graph- 
ic in her earnestness. Too graphic, too 
earnest, perhaps, if she had but known. 
Miss Blackburn almost snatched away 
her hand. 

"Do you know you will be late, very 
late ? " she said, hurriedly ; " and I — I 
am expected home. Good- by." 

She looked back, smiling in adieu ; 
but it was a forced, painful smile. Such as 
it was, it passed unnoticed. Mrs. Grant's 
mind was filled with other thoughts, 
and Selina was not a quick observer. 

Onward paced Miss Blackburn 
through the wood rapidly, with hasty, 
impetuous footsteps, rustling the last 
year's dead leaves; a mournftil sound 
always — ^it made the blackbird's song 
more plaintive ; and the murmuring of 
the wind grew dirge-like. But soon the 
(dear white daylight shone at the end of 
the path, framed softly in the bending 



branches of two young beech-trees, 
which stood as if guarding the entrance ^ 
to the wood. And Miss Blackburn 
emerged into the free air' and open 
space. 

A few steps now brought her to her 
home. There it stood, the gray, old- 
fashioned house, with its many narrow 
windows, and its broad flight of steps, and 
massive entrance-door, in the centre. It 
stood in the midst of a broad, sloping 
meadow, to which two or three grand 
old oaks, and an occasional group of 
smaller trees, gave almost a park-like 
£^pearance. 

Entering her domain by a side-wick^ 
et. Miss Blackburn for the first time 
slackened her pace, drew a deep breath, 
and slowly ascended the slope. Her 
eyes were drooped ; she did not look be- 
fore her at the x)leasant home, its bright 
flower-garden immediately in front, and 
its shrubberies and grove of dark firs 
rising behind. But, as she nearedthe 
house, a large greyhound, which had 
been lying couchant at the door, bounded 
toward her, with its peculiar hollow bark 
attuned into something that sounded 
joyous and welcoming. 

" Ah, Jess I faithful old friend ! " said 
Miss Blackburn, as she stroked the head 
that slid itself expectantly under her 
hand for the caress. She went on in a 
subdued tone, as if half ashamed of her 
own earnestness: "Do you love me, 
Jess ? do you care for me ? Will you al- 
ways love your mistress better than any 
one besides ? " 

Jess, if she did not understand the 
words, comprehended the gentle and lov- 
ing murmur of the voice, and responded 
by a look of exceeding affection from her 
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large brown ejes, and a whine exprei»- 
stve of the same, after the fashion of a 
dog. 

" You do — ^you will — Pshaw ! if I 
were to go awaj, yon wonld forget me 
in a month,^' she declared, with a scorn- 
ful laugh, flinging her aside ; *^ which is 
allowing about three weeks^ longer du- 
ration to canine memory than to human 
recollection. In with you, Jess ! Don*t 
whine. Oh I I believe in your love! 
You look to me for your dinner every day 
—7a fair case of barter — and this is a com- 
mercial country, and you are a dog of in- 
tegrity. While I feed you, you'll love 
me. Isn't it so, Jess ? Good Jess — hon- 
est lassie I In with you ! " 

And laughing forth these exclama- 
tions — to which due response was made 
by wild leaps and loud barkings — ^the 
mistress, with her dog, passed over the 

threshold of thejir home. 

• . . • . 

If incessant movement, brisk and 
hurried, impulsive and energetic — and 
vocal utterances of all varieties, shrill, 
clear, loud, deep, and rapid — if these are 
constituents of cheerfulness, then was j 
Thomhill Cottage a scene most cheerful 
during the whole of the day following 
the arrival of the Dynevor family. 

It was a real April day — lustrous with 
sunshine, glistening with rain — ^the fitful, 
passionate spring rain, which was always 
falling, or had just ceased falling or was 
immediately about to fall. There was a 
fresh breeze blowing from the south- 
west; it came across the sea, and bore 
that peculiar saline aroma in its breath 
which is like new and dearer life to those 
who love it. 

The trees swayed to and fro with an 



elastic vigor that was healthfhl to look 
at. The light, beautiful spring clouds- 
opal, and palest gray, and white, and yet 
again *^ whiter than white" — careered 
in impetuous troops before the wind; 
dividing — ^meeting again — blending with 
fresh groups — shaping themselves into 
new forms at every moment — ^now irra- 
diated by the sunlight into brightness at 
which the eyes ached — now subdued 
again into a softer loveliness — and anon 
cushioning on their breasts the mystical 
glory of a rainbow. 

Within-doors was a disquiet less vari- 
ously beautiful. Order was not to be es- 
tablished in the several tiny apartments 
of Thomhill Cottage without consider- 
able expenditure of ejaculations and fret- 
tings, loudly audible doubts, surprises, 
hesitations, disappointments, and various 
voluble manifestations of excitement on 
the part of Mrs. Dynevor. That lady 
was indeed in the very heyday of delight, 
all the keener that the superstition was 
duly kept up of her being " fidgeted to 
death, harassed beyond endurance, with 
more to do than ever could be done, and 
labors before her so hopelessly crowded 
and entangled, that it was impossible 
to know where a beginning should be 
made." While she made these state- 
ments, in divers forms, and at divers 
times and places, Anne was busied in the 
performance of the multifarious duties 
that now more than ever fell to her 
share — busied with a desperate energy 
and activity that appeared never con- 
tented to be still, much as the worn face 
seemed to call for rest. In the general 
toil, even Helen was not idle, but ad- 
dressed herself to the quieter employ- 
ment of arranging books and work- 
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bpxes, pictures and flowers, in the larger 
of the two sitting-rooms, thenceforward 
to be styled and entitled " the drawing- 
room." On a sofa in this room Mr. Dy- 
nevor reposed, after the fatigue of his 
journey. He lay beside the window, 
with yesterday's newspaper in his hand, 
from the perusal of which he sometimes 
looked up to gaze out on the garden and 
the green lane beyond, and the wide 
stretch of landscape beyond that. Con- 
fusedly mixed in his mind were the items 
of public mtelligence, so long familiar to 
him, with the strange newness of the 
scene his eyes rested on. His face wore 
an odd look, half-puzzled, half-contented, 
and he occasionally gave utterance to 
brief observations, and fragments of po- 
litical and other news, partly to himself, 
it seemed, as well as to Helen. 

" This must be cold enough when the 
wind blows from the north — Another 
insurrection in Spain, T see. Hum, 
hum." And the Times received all his 
notice for a few minutes. Then, looking 
up suddenly, he would be struck by a 
sense of the novelty of all around him 
into an exclamation — " There's rain 1 
How it pelts those gay-colored flowers I 
what are they called, Helen ? Anne told 
me this morning, but I've forgotten ; " 
and he listened with an air of pleased at- 
tention, while Helen enumerated all the 
names she knew or remembered. 

"Look at the trees, how they are 
rocking about in the wind I And the 
clouds, how they rush along! What a 
sense of motion — of tumult — they give 1 
Here comes more rain. Upon my word, 
your April in the country is a vehement 
affair enough. T never saw such enthu- 
siastic weather in my life." 



All day long, the -two children, un- 
noticed in the general confusion, wan- 
dered together about the precincts of the 
place, in open-eyed, wondering observa- 
tion, and almost awed into quiet by the 
newness of their position and environ- 
ments. Every commonest incident, 
every small detail, familiar as light to 
happy country children, was marvellous, 
mysterious, to these poor little exiles from 
Nature. They knew nothing of the' spring 
— that wondrous miracle which we yearly 
look upon, scarce less wondrous than the 
creation of a world out of chaos. They 
knew nothing of its history — too inflnite- 
ly beautifdl not to be pathetic, even in 
the midst of all its brightness and joy- 
ance. The first trembling out of the 
dark — the first thrill of life that conies 
to the waiting earth — and then the first 
timid peering forth of green in hedge 
and tree — all these were experiences 
utterly unknown to them. Who shaD 
estimate the value of such unconsciously- 
learned lessons in a child's life ? They 
knew nothing of that childish calendar 
of days and weeks, which dates fropa 
eras such as the finding of the first prim- 
rose — ^hearing the first blackbird — or 
when the ash-buds relent from their 
blackness — and the first swallows come 
— and the wind begins to rustle in the 
trees, instead of complaining and crash- 
ing among the leafless branches, as the 
wintry winds crash and complain. They 
were strangers to all the innocent associ- 
ations which a child instinctively loves 
so dearly — which become so entirely in- 
terwoven with its life, that the song of 
birds and the ripple of the stream are as 
a second language, and flowers and trees 
companions superhuman, not the less 
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beloved that there is a mystery in the 
companionship. 

Children bred ap in cities I how shall 
we think of them, but in tender, regret- 
ful, reverent pity, as of angels shut out 
of heaven without fault — ^the sinless 
thrust among the sinful — the pure im- 
prisoned in corruption — the inheritors 
of Nature cruelly kept from their birth- 
( right? Poor little things! — stunted in 
mind — ^bereft of the fairer half of the 
faculties God set in each tiny being — 
dwarfed, deformed souls, that will never 
on this side of the grave attain to their 
full altitude, their complete symmetry I 
A child in a town, even under the most 
favorable auspices, is either a sad little 
alien, a forlorn wanderer in strange 
scenes ; or else, sadder yet, becomes by 
habit and use so citizenized, that Nature 
"is the most foreign of all its associations, 
and the language she speaks is incom- 
prehensible to its ears. Most melan- 
choly orphanhood I They who, from any 
other cause than direst necessity, con- 
demn their little ones to such, have sure- 
ly niuch to answer for. 

But a new life has dawned for Albert 
and little Grace. They have not passed 
out of the white realm of childhood yet. 
There are niches still vacant where fair 
images will stand in the festal chambers 
of their hearts — whereinto, long hence, 
they may enter, and recognize how holy 
is the place. They may even now begin 
to learn at their mother's knees, and love 
her none the less that they have been 
estranged from her so long. 

On that first day all was too mysteri- 
ous and too new for them to be quite 
happy. They were rather daunted, too, 
by their earlier experiences. Little 



Grace had an adventure in the lane with 
a large sheep-dog belonging to a neigh- 
boring farmer, which alarmed her great- 
ly, and almost made the valiant Albert 
inclined to run away. Did such fierce- 
looking animals infest that longed-for 
paradise, the country? Then a great 
spider, innocent enough, but terrible to 
their unaccustomed eyes, dropped on 
Albert's arm, and vanished up his sleeve 
— an event which occasioned much dis- 
may and agitation. A frog lei^ed in 
their path, as they were walking about 
the garden ; and an earwig crawled out 
of a china rose that Grace had gathered, 
and was fastening in her frock. Its tiny 
pincers nipped her finger; and the fright, 
more than the pain, sent tears to the lit- 
tle girPs eyes, and made her very much 
inclined to keep still, and not to wander 
far from the protecting presence of her 
sister Anne for the rest of the day. 

Toward evening, the internal and 
external disturbances in and about 
Thornhill Cottage appeared to subside, 
and a calmer spirit reigned. The re- 
pose that sunset always brings hallowed 
the sky, and made serene the earth. 
The passionate gusts of wind, and weep- 
ing rains, had ceased; gray and quiet 
clouds arched in the world, save where, 
at the west, a golden gate seemed open- 
ing wider and more glorious every mo- 
ment. 

The Dynevor household might rest 
now, since aU was done that need be 
done that day; and, indeed, every one 
seemed glad of a temporary cessation of 
confusion and toil, including even the 
over-anxious and mercurial mistress of 
the family. Helen, after newly-arrang^ 
ing her hair and dress, sat down at the 
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window near the invalid's sofa— a pretty 
picture of industry, her bright curls 
dropping over the gay-colored netting 
with which she was employed. Mrs. 
Dynevor leaned hack luxuriously in a 
large arm-chair; a position rarely as- 
sumed by her for so long together as she 
seemed content to maintain it on this 
especial evening. There is a quietude in 
such a change, as from London to the 
country, that insensibly influences even 
the most restless. Anne, in a different 
way, felt this influence at length creep- 
ing into her soul, filling its cold spaces 
with soft, comforting calm — breathing on 
it like a loving south wind on troubled 
water. She left the house, and went out 
through the little wicket at the back of 
the garden on to a wide heath on which 
it opened. 

Slowly she ascended the slope — ^the 
gray evening landscape growing before 
her gaz6 at every step. It was one of a 
variety peculiar to that part of Eng- 
land, made up of woodland and pasture, 
occasionally broken by huge stretches of 
ploughed lands, rich and red, or waving 
green with {he young com. Here and 
there came in a bold bit of bare, bleak 
down and abrupt hills, where the rich, 
short turf was darkly green, and embossed 
by clumps of furze, or flecked with patches 
of sudden, startling whiteness, where a 
landslip, or perhaps the remains of a 
chalk-pit, betrayed the nature of the 
soil. So stretched the landscape — alter- 
nately fair and rugged, quaint and pas- 
toral, like the union of strength and 
beauty, of a Saxon warrior with an 
Arcadian shepherdess. Anne looked 
round, and drank in thirstily the influ- 
ences of the scene and of the time. The 



amber light of the April sunset yet lin- 
gering in the west — ^the clear notes of 
some rival blackbirds in the adjacent 
wood — the pureness of the evening air, 
sharp and wiry though it was — and ^ the 
quiet, cloudy, mysterious veil of twi- 
light, which seemed to close in the world- 
as with visible folds, soft and gentle, yet 
inexorable — all these sights, sounds, feel- 
ings, were blended together in Anne's 
mind, and were henceforth to be insepa- 
rable from the remembrance of that first 
evening in the country. A new light rose 
in her eyes ; the sad, constrained lines of 
the mouth relaxed. So she stood for a 
while, less thinking, as it seemed, than 
looking at, and listening to, the thoughts 
visible and audible around her. Thus 
she was discovered by Albert and Grace, 
who came to call her to the house, where 
Miss Blackburn awaited her, they said. 
Anne hastened to return; but, even 
while she was descending the heathery 
slope, the visitor appeared, advancing to 
meet her, and to detain her where she was. 

" Don't stir a step ! These moments 
are too precious ; it is wicked to waste 
them in-doors," cried Miss Blackburn, 
in her kind, clear, yet sharp tones. The 
voice came upon Anne's ears almost like 
a familiar sound. Vividly it recalled to 
her the day of the picture-seeing — that 
day of brief, sweet, trembling happiness. 

Her face flushed, her eyes brightened, 
as she extended her hand in cordial 
greeting. Miss Blackburn noted the 
brief gleam of sunshine with much satis- 
faction, though, even while she smiled 
her pleasure at it, the light faded, and 
left the face pale and gray again. Anne 
had noticed the mourning dress of her 
companion, and it sent a chill to her 
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heart, where the icy consciousness of 
sorrow was ever present. She shivered 
with a half-fearfal desire that Miss 
Blackhnm would speak of that sorrowful 
suhject — would tell her, perhaps, some- 
thing of what she so yearned to know. 

Yery dimly did she comprehend what 
the visitor was really saying, although 
the clear, rapid utterance scarcely ceased 
for a moment. 

" I have seen your mother and father, 
and have got over the awful ordeal of in- 
troducing myself to the whole family, 
and now I have only to give a hrief wel- 
come to you, and then depart before the 
way grows dark. Welcome to Hilling- 
ton I But you don't look well," added 
she, abruptly and impulsively, and then 
ceased speaking with equal suddenness, as 
if vexed with herself for having spoken. 

" I have not been ill ; I am not ill," 
said Anne, simply. 

"You are tired, then, no doubt. 
Cela va sans dire. A family is not re- 
moved to a new abode, sixty miles dis- 
tant from the old, without a consider- 
able cost of labor and exhaustion to the 
elders. Well, a few days in the blessed 
country air will set all that right. Are 
you not happy to be freed from the 
city?" went on Miss Blackburn, talking 
very fast, and looking toward the sunset 
all the while. " Don't you feel the sense 
of freedom entering at the open gate of 
your soul already ? Are you not glad to 
be in the country ? " 

"Yery glad," replied Anne. She 
tried hard to summon up some degree of 
animation, and she partially succeeded. 
" I am Very glad also to see you again — 
to be able to look forward to being with 
you sometimes, and knowing you." 



"That's right I" put in Miss Black- 
bum, with blunt heartiness. "I hope 
you will like this place," she continued, 
after a brief pause. " I do ; but then I 
have lived my life in it and to it, and it 
is no wonder that for me there is a ra- 
diance in its colors, and a music in its 
sounds, such as I see and hear nowhere 
else. I don't expect new-comers to 
share my insight. They don't see the 
enchanted halo of childish and girlish 
memories crowning every tree and every 
hill-top ; sleeping in every dell, and glade, 
and slope, so that to look on the visible 
landscape is to read chapters in history 
— the great-little self-history which is so 
sweet, so sad, so irretrievable, inexora- 
ble, and — " 

She stopped suddenly, and laughed. 
She was amused, she said, to catch her- 
self in the midst of such a finely melo- 
dramatic sentence and voice. \ Those 
who knew her well might hav^- justly 
thought that it was rather a frequent 
habit of hers, this forgetting herself while 
speaking, until she burst forth with a 
warmth and earnestness that seemed 
strange and uncalled for. Anne was as 
yet too inexperienced in her new friend's 
idiosyncrasy not to be a little startled at 
the abrupt flash of something almost 
tragic which had for an instant appeared 
in her face and manner. 

It was all gone, however, now. Miss 
Blackburn resumed speaking quite calm- 
ly and equably : " A little higher up this 
hill," she said, " you have a view of the 
sea. It is only a mile off, yet it looks 
very far and out of reach. The distant 
sea always does so to those who have 
made a friend of it, and love to be close- 
ly beside it, watching its changes, and 
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studying its looks and sonnds, as 'we do 
study what we love. From this distance 
it is only a long line of light, or a dark, 
leaden-like streak on the horizon, color- 
less, lustreless — a blank, mysterious hia- 
tus between the earth and the sky. Yet 
it is pleasant to gaze even at that, for it 
is the sea, and I know it, and can feel its 
influence. Cannot you ? " 

" Yes," replied Anne, looking toward 
the dim distance with a troubled look. 

. " Well, I want more than that yes. 
Don't you love it ? Don't you feel at rest 
under its influence? I ought to apolo- 
gize," she added, laughing, " for being so 
unceremoniously catechetical ; but I feel 
as if I ought to know more than I do 
about you — that is, of the inner, intangi- 
ble you — and I am impatient of the ini- 
tiatory part of acquaintanceship. I like 
to plunge in medias res at once. And so 
— do you love the sea? " 

"I fear it," said Aone, hesitatingly; 
" it looks to me strange, awful, terrible, 
like thunder made visible." 

" Ah I " said Miss Blackburn, and 
paused for a moment. She continued, in 
a musing tone : " I never met with any 
one who fully shared with me in my feel- 
ing for the sea, except Walter Avarne. 
He loved it — loves it dearly." 

Anne made no reply. 

" Poor fellow I I suppose he may be 
at this very minute sailing on it. It is a 
sad coming home, leaving his mother's 
grave behind him." 

"I was grieved to hear," began 
Anne, in a constrained voice, which 
softened and melted as she concluded — 
"to hear of his trouble." 

"Did you know Mrs. Avarne?" 
Anne shook her head. "She was my 



dear friend from early girlhood." And 
here Miss Blackburn's voice falteried. 

Impulsively Anne took her hand, and , 
pressed it in her own. 

" It must have been a great sorrow to 
you," she said, softly. 

"Yes, it has been — ^it is," answered 
Miss Blackburn, with hard brevity, 
though looking into her face almost with 
tenderness the while. Then, with sudden 
animation, she turned toward the house. 
" Do you know that it is getting quite 
late ? The sunset glow has almost left the 
sky, and the air grows chill. You must 
go in, and I must wend my way home- , 
ward. I have not far to go. My home 
is distant from yours only a pleasant 
half-mile. I shall show you the way to 
it, I hope, very soon." 

They walked slowly on. Anne did 
not hear much of what her companion 
was saying. She was trying to raise her 
courage to the point of asking a ques- 
tion: "Did jou say Mr. Avarne was 
travelling stiU ? " 

" He is on his way back to England. 
I expect he will arrive by the end of the 
week. I wanted him to come and stay 
with me for a week or two, but I am 
afraid he will not be persuaded, from the 
tone of his last letter to me. lie seems 
to have determined on leaving England 
altogether for some years, directly he 
has completed the arrangements and ful- 
filled the duties devolving upon him by 
his mother's death. I wish he would 
stay at home. I don't like these self- 
imposed, unnecessary exiles; though I 
suppose he has some plan in view con- 
nected with expatriation. He is not a 
man to suffer his life to degenerate into 
aimlessness, or to let time lie fallow for 
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long, because one of bis first aims bas 
failed Lira. But tbis bas been a bcavy 
trial to liim — beavier tban even I antici- 
pated, witb all my knowledge of bis 
love and devotion for bis motbor." 

" Has be been ill ? " Anne asked. 

" No. I almost wisb be bad. Pbysi- 
cal exbaustion often offers a safe outlet 
for mental disturbance. Tbere is some- 
tbing far more wrong witb bim tban 
tbat. Witb all bis bravery, it peeps out 
now and tben in careless sentences — in 
nnthougbt-of words. It is ratber a neg- 
ative tban a positive cbange tbat I per- 
ceive in bis letters. Tbere is an absence 
of wbat used to be. But, after all, I may 
be needlessly anxious. It is only natu- 
ral that, under the first dark sbadow of 
sucb an affliction all sbould seem not 
only discolored, but distorted. Yet I 
wisb I^could see bim." 

'*You will, will you not, before be 
leaves England?" 

"I don't know; I sball try," replied 
Miss Blackburn, absently. 

Tbey were now standing by tbe gar- 
den-gato, wbicb led into tbe lane. Tbe 
visitor beld out ber band. 

" We seem to bave entered into 
ratber dreary subjects of conversation,'* 
sbe observed, smiliog. "And now I 
must depart as quickly as may be. Good- 
by ; I sball see you again soon." Sbe 
retained for a minute tbe band sbe bad 
taken. "I am asbamed of my own want 
of tbougbt," sbe exclaimed, vebemently. 
*' You are quite cold and pale, witb be- 
ing out so long in tbis cbill twiligbt. 
Pray go in at once ; I sball wait at tbis 
gate till you bave entered tbe bouse." 

Anne said " Good-nigbt " quietly, and 
quietly turned away. A brigbt firelight 



was shining from tbe nnenrtained win- 
dow of tbe cottage, showing tbe group 
gathered about the hearth. It looked 
cheery, home - like, Miss Blaokbam 
thought, as she stood watching the slen- 
der and unusnally erect figure of Anne 
move slowly up the path, toward the 
glow of light and warmth. 

" Happy girl I she is going home ! " the 
watcher murmured to herself. "Troubled, 
anxious, she may be — nay, she is — ^I can 
see it. But sweetening all sorrow, sooth- 
ing all pain, sbe bas the dear blessing of 
home, and tlie dearer knowledge that she 
is loved, tbat sbe is necessary to other 
lives and other happiness than her own. 
I do not compassionate her, sad though 
sbe looked just now. I could almost 
envy her," Miss Blackburn said, hu^ 
riedly pressing ber lips together. 

So Anne, the happy and the envied, 
passed in at tbe open door of her home ; 
and Miss Blackburn's quick, firm foot* 
steps presently sounded sharply on the 
stilluess, as she went on her way through 
tbe darkening twilight. 



CHAPTER YIII. 

Miss BLACKBXJEN's VI8IT0E8. 

A May morning, fresh, sweet, and 
brigbt; tbe soft air ringing with the 
songs of birds, and fragrant with flow- 
ers, tbat covered bank and slope, woody 
nooks and secret dells, of tbe contented 
earth ; tender clouds, islanding tbe blue 
heaven ; and tbe gracious sunshine upon 
all — pure and serene and hopeful, as only 
spring sunshine ever is. 

Mr. Joy lifted up bis face to that same 
sunshine, and paused long in bis oocnpa' 
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lion. It was that of planting out youAg 
geraniums in the flower- borders immedi- 
ately under the windows of his mistress's 
favorite sitting-room. At one of thesie 
windows occasionally appeared the face 
of Miss Blackhum. She was pacing up 
and down the apartment, it seemed, and 
ever and anon stopped and looked out, 
with eyes that borrowed no light or 
clearness from the morning. The dark, 
mohile face was disturbed ; and restless- 
ness and anxiety were evident enough in 
her every look and movement. Pres- 
ently she opened the window. 

"Joy, have you sent the flowers to 
Thoruhill ? " 

" Half an hour ago, ma'am. Likewise 
the 'sparrergrass and the strawberries. 
Little Jim took 'em." 

" Has he returned yet ? " 

"No, ma'am. He's a slow hoy, is 
Jim, partick'lar at this time o' year. You 
primroses and such-like are a 
to him. He always comes 
a great hunch stuck in his hat. 
he's set bis mind on getting the 
first branch of May-blossom, He does 
every year, and it hinders him of his ar- 
rands, I don't deny. But, bless you, 
ma'am, it's very natural." 

" I shall want him to go to Thomhill 
again as soon as he returns," said his 
mistress; "he must take word that I 
have to stay at home to-day. I am hour- 
ly expecting the arrival of a friend who 
is coming from London to see me, so 
that I shall not he able to go to Miss 
Dynevor as I had arranged." 

"Poor young lady I she did look had, 
snreJy, yesterday, when I see her a-sit- 
ting at the window; just for all the 
world like d flower that's come out too 




soon, and got nipped, and blown about, 
and aU the color dried out of it. It quite 
vexed me to see it, so it did. She seemed 
such a nice, quiet young lady, too," went 
on Mr. Joy, leaning on his spade, and 
assuming an air of meditative concern, 
" and took a deal of interest in the gar- 
den. And she was just beginning to 
know about the place. I used to meet 
her early in the mornings when I rode to 
the post — ^walking along the north road, 
or the wood-lane — walking at a pace. 
For all that, though, she didn't look spe- 
cial strong." 

" No. But she will get stronger now, 
Hillington air will make her strong, Joy, 
depend upon it." 

"If any thing will, ma'am," he re^ 
turned, with grave confidence. "But, 
you see, sometimes air don't seem to be 
the thing that's wanted to set people to 
rights. Don't you remember the young 
lady they brought here last April two 
years — ^her as died the evening before 
her wedding-day ? — ^how the doctors said 
she'd be sure to get well in this healthy, 
pleasant place ? and how her father and 
mother believed it, and even her husband 
that was to be got quite bright-like about 
it? And yet there she lies under the 
white stone in our church-yard, close to 
the wood she was so fond of. Poor 
young thing I " 

" I remember her," said Miss Black- 
bum, softly, half to herself. She added, 
in a quick, almost peevish tone : "I 
don't see what aU this has to do with 
Miss Dynevor. You are of a terribly 
lugubrious turn of mind, Joy ; " and she 
*%umed away, %aving him to pursue his 
%ork, in happy ignorance of the meaning 
of the a^'ective she haf applied to him.. 
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Jim returned ; the note was written 
and dispatched ; and Miss Biackbarn sat 
down and began her knitting. A won- 
derful piece of handiwork was that knit- 
ting. Intended for a window-curtain, 
and wrought in a pattern specially de- 
vised for its easiness of execution and 
simplicity of stitch, it existed as a per- 
petual remembrancer and inexorable 
diary of its maker's "states of mind." 
An English day, all sunshine, would be 
no greater marvel than a single row of 
Miss Blackburn's knitting without a mis- 
take. She was precisely of that vehe- 
ment, impatient temperament, which 
might be not unaptly designated as an- 
ti-needleworkian. Her fingers moved 
swiftly, but not deftly: there was no 
nicety in her performances, at the best 
and quietest of times. And when any 
disturbance was in progress, when any 
suspense tried the imperfectly-regulated 
mind, or when there was any bitterness 
newly rising in the poor, tossed heart, 
that had not yet found its peace, then she 
had a habit of sitting down to her 
"work," and the unlucky window-cur- 
tain became a sort of practical confes- 
sional, and, at the same time, the victim 
of the penance. Then were stitches 
dropped and twisted and misplaced, and 
entangled cotton was impatiently jerked 
until it broke ; and then did strange in- 
tricacies appear, and unthought-of varia- 
tions diversified the simple "barley- 
corn" pattern which was the original 
intention of the designer and planner of 
the drapery. 

Not long, however, did the weaving 



ited, booted, and spurred — ^members of 
one of the " county families." They had 
taken Hillington Place, in their moiH- 
ing's ride, as a favorable opportunity of 
paying a visit to its mistress. Had they 
known all, they might have postponed 
their morning call even to an apparently 
less convenient occasion. However, Miss 
Blackburn put by her knitting, and as- 
sumed as pleasant a smile as was consist- 
ent with assumption. She sat down and 
conversed blandly, and listened politely 
to the mild chit-chat of the Misses Eger- 
ton, and the interspersed remarks of their 
brother — a fine specimen of a young 
squire, who could not sit still in his chair 
for two minutes together, but strode to 
the window, looked at the pictures on 
the walls, yawned, gesticulated with his 
riding- whip, and seemed generally un- 
easy, not to say unhappy, at finding him- 
self in feminine society. Miss Blackburn 
felt quite a sympathy with his 
fort; he could not wish hii 
more heartily than she did — tl 
concealed her aspiration with sonau 
more of good breeding. 

In the midst of Miss Egerton^s de- 
scription of a proposed archery-meeting, 
anent which both she and her sister were 
warming into unusual animation, the 
door opened, and a gentleman entered 
the room, unannounced. Young Mr. 
Egerton had an observation on his lips, 
and no possible occurrence could or 
should prevent its utterance : so he went 
on to state what a capital shot Sir Charles 
Blackburn use^ to be ; while Miss Black- 
bum rose from her chair, with a cheek 




proceed this morning. '^^isitors * wew ^£ushed darkly — almost as much from 
announced. Tw6 ladies and a gentlgL annoyance as pleasure — and clasped the 
man were usheUd into the room — hab- new-comer's hand. 
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" Is it possible ? Mr. Avame I " cried 
the Misses Egerton, in a soprano duet, 
eon molto allegro^ while their brother 
chimed in with a deep bass of, "Well, 
I'll be hanged if — " leaving the rest of 
his astonishment to the eloquent expres- 
sion of his eyes and mouth, 

Mr. Avame duly responded to these 
testimonials of delighted surprise. Miss 
Blackburn envied him the calm equa- 
nimity with which he sat down and pre- 
pare4 to listen and reply to the Eger- 
tonian small-talk. She looked at him, 
meanwhile, closely, narrowly, till she 
could bear it no longer, and the choking 
in her throat warned her to turn her 
eyes, and as much of her thoughts as 
would go with them, to something else. 

But her old friend, and this the son 
of that friend, lived too constantly at her 
heart to be even momentarily exiled. 
And he was so altered. A vision came 
1)efore her of the boy she had first seen 
all kit mother's knee, bright- eyed and 
n^diint with life and energy ; and then 
Uitt alow, wholesome growth she had 
watched, until he ceased to be a boy, 
and took his place among men. These 
visions slid before her eyes, for a moment 
blotting out the reality — a worn face, 
broad temples, over which now very 
thinly fell the black hair, and eyes un- 
naturally large and earnest, as if with 
watching and much thought. A more 
impassive calm rested on his features 
than had been wont. The expression 
was brave, manly, kind, and good, as of 
old ; but it seldom changed. The sudden 
lights and shades never visited his face 
now. He listened to Miss Egerton's 
chatter with the same attentive^ quiet 
air, whether she sp^e of hunts, lulls. 
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and county families, or — of friends of 
his own, as she was proceeding to do. 

"You are not aware of the acquisi- 
tion 'Hillington society has recently re- 
ceived? Literary, too. You will be 
sure to sympathize. Mr. Dynevor, the 
author, has come to live among us. I 
suppose you know him ? " 

"I do, and I can congratulate you 
feelingly on your good fortune. He is a 
man whose brilliant talent is but one of 
his claims to admiration and esteem." 

"Dear me I that is truly delightful," 
observed Miss Egerton ; while her sister, 
Miss Laura, added an inquiry : 

"And the family, Mr. Avame? Do 
you know any thing of his wife and 
daughters ? But I suppose they did not 
mix in the same circles; I know that 
literary men — " 

" Pardon me ; I never met Mr. Dyne- 
vor in any society of which ladies did 
not form a part," briefly inserted Mr. 
Avame. 

"What are you thinking of, Laura?" 
cried her hostess, sharply. " Where did 
you gather such notions of literary men 
and their wives and daughters ? For my 
part, it is the literary man's daughter 
that I know most about. She is my 
frieTid.^^ 

Mr. Avarae's glance flashed on her 
with an instant's resumption of its an- 
cient brightness. Miss Laura slowly 
struggled out of her dilemma as she best 
might. 

"I am sure, if I had guessed — But 
my ignorance must plead my excuse. 
How glad we shall be to make their 
acquaintance I — Shall we not, Sophia? " 

♦^Yes, indeed," replied the young 
^dy, graciously. 
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And her brother nipped in the bud 
a somewhat sarcastic rejoinder from Miss 
Blackburn, by proceeding to impart his 
sentiments on the subject: "We want 
some fresh faces badly enough — that's 
all I know. Don't care who they are, 
if they're young and agreeable, and ready 
to dance ; and if they can ride, so much 
the better." 

"And we have seen Miss Dynevor," 
added his sister ; " we met her with her 
little brother and sister two days since 
on the H road." 

"Remarkably good-looking girl, too," 
pronounced Mr. Egerton, emphasizing 
the observation with a fresh slash of 
the whip at his boot. 

Mr. Avame rose from his chair, and 
moved from the group, apparently to 
examine some plants on a stand at the 
window. 

"That mnst have been Miss Helen 
Dynevor," Miss Blackburn said. "Her 
elder sister has been ill, and is only just 
slowly recovering." 

" Dear me I how distressing ! — Laura, 
had you any idea it was so late? Mr. 
Avame's appearance" — ^with a benig- 
nant smile wasted on the flower-stand 
— "has quite made us forget every thing 
else. We must really be going now." 

Adieux, civil and sweet, followed, 
with an addition to Mr. Avame of 
earnest inquiries as to when they should 
se^ him at Egerton Park. But civilities 
and sweetnesses and invitation seemed aU 
alike lost on this invulnerable gentleman, 
who stood in a somewhat stiff phase of 
courtesy, bowing his thanks, and uttering 
words, few but definitive, as to the 
proffered hospitality. He should be in 
London again the next day; and at the 



end of the week he left England, prob- 
ably for some years. 

"You don't mean it?" cried Mr. 
Egerton, with his favorite astonished 
look. " Why, we were going to ask you 
to come to ns next September, to help 
kill our partridges. Couldn't yon wait ? " 

"You are very kind. Unhappily, 
my plans do not admit of postpone- 
ment." 

A terzetto of regret, hopes, and vale- 
dictions followed, till the door closed, 
and the two old friends were left alone. 

"Now, Walter, you needn't be Mr, 
Avame a minute longer," cried Vm 
Blackburn, impatiently, but with an air 
of infinite relief, as she invited him to 
a cushioned chair on one side of the 
window-recess. She herself took the 
other, and both of them looked out in 
silence for some minutes. 

" There seems to be no change here," 
at length said he. " It looks just as it 
did that May morning, four years a^ 
when we came to stay a month with 
you. I could almost declare that is the 
same thrush on the lawn there, which I 
remember was then singing on the lower 
branch of the great walnut-tree. As 
for the bees, they a^e the same — ^I know 
their voices." He smiled ; then went on 
in a slower and softer tone: "It is 
pleasant and comforting and restful to 
come back into something that is un* 
altered and unalterable. Nature, like 
sorrow, is 'so constant and so kind;' 
and then — she is a visible symbol of the 
Eternal Constancy which is over all." 

"Why do you run away from her, 
then ? " demanded his friend, peremp- 
torily, eager, perhaps, to hide the gath- 
enmt softness in her eyes. " Wbj In the 
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world exile yourself from all that you 
most appreciate and care for? I nsed to 
glory in your love fpr English scenes and 
English things. Bat it is all theory, it 
seems : and I hate y onr theoretical enthu- 
siasts, who are practical dullards. If you 
have an affection for home^ show it, and 
live it, and prove it. Don't run away 
from a thing because you love it; there's 
no sense in that." 

"Isn't there? I'm afraid there is, 
sometimes," replied Walter Avame. " It 
is a hard duty ; but if it le a duty — " 

"What have you taken into your 
head about * duty ? ' I am afraid only of 
two things in the world — a mad dog, and 
you when you get possessed with some 
idea of duty. If you thought it right to 
set this house on fire, I know you would 
do it, and bum us all up, without any 
compunction." 

" And you would hand me the lucifer 
with which to fire the pile, wouldn't you ?" 

" Not a bit of it. I'd lay an informar 
tion against you at the nearest magis- 
trate, and have you bound over in heavy 
recognizances to keep the peace, and not 
leave the country. I wish, indeed, that 
I could do that," she went on, gravely ; 
" only you are not mercenary enough to 
care about the forfeit. You would pay 
the thousand pounds, and go." 

" Indeed, you are greatly mistaken ; 
I have the highest esteem and consider- 
ation for a thousand pounds." 

" ReaUy ? " 

She looked at him^ laughing; but 
something in his face made her look 
again seriously and inquiringly. 

"Yes, it is true. At this mature age 
I am learning a new lesson — ^the value 
of money. More than that, I am going 



to learn a newer yet — ^to gain some for 
myself." 

" You are? Walter Avarjie, son of 
Oolonel Avame, formerly of Moorhead 

Park in the county of ^ and grandson 

of— of— " 

" Ah \ you may well stop there," he 
cried, laughing. "You see, the family 
glory, according to heraldic notions, does 
not extend very far back. UnhappOy 
for my pride of ancestry, most happUy 
for every other sort of pride, my grandfa- 
ther was in trade. I am going to begin 
life on the patrimony I derive from him 
— ^his good name, and remembered -in- 
tegrity, and mercantile talents. K it 
had not been for that, I should probably 
not be received, as I now am, junior 
partner in t^efirm of Johnson, Gray, and 
Ryland, Jamaica Merchants, Mincing 
Lane and Kingston, Jamaica. You ap« 
pear overwhelmed." 

" So I am ; so I was, at least," said 
Miss Blackburn, drawing a long breath. 
" O Walter I how comes this ? " 

" It is rather a long story, yet resolv- 
able into a very simple statement. At 
my father's death, ten years ago, I dis- 
covered involvements and embarrass- , 
ments which, dealt with in the only 
right and practicable manner, reduced 
the estate of Moorhead to something 
merely nominal. It was possible, how- 
ever, to keep my mother in happy igno- 
rance of this — shs never knew. But 
now it is necessary to work upward; 
that is to say, if it is not exactly neces- 
sary, I choose to consider that it is. I 
am glad of an occasion for plunging into 
active, useful Hfe. And it will be a good 
thing and a pleasant thing to reclaim 
Moorhead; she loved it so weU." 
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"But — bnt is there no other way? 
Is no other career open to you, Wal- 
ter?" 

" Yes ; an old friend of my father^s 
offered me a commission in his regiment. 
I preferred Johnson, Gray, and Ryland, 
and declined with thanks." 

"I had no idea your predilections 
were so exclusively commercial," ob- 
served Miss Blackburn, laughing rather 
sharply. 

" Nor are they. If I saw other work 
before me worthy the doing, and that I 
believed myself worthy to undertake, I 
would hail it gladly, pursue it steadfastly. 
But none such offers itself. Out of the 
blaokness and blackness of a long time 
of doubt and uncertainty, surely arises at 
length a guiding ray of light. A way 
will be indicated, if we only wait ; and 
in this case it has been so. I have utter 
faith in the wisdom and advantage of the 
course I intend to follow." 

" But why choose this particular call- 
ing?" persisted Miss Blackburn. "I'm 
sure you are not especially fitted for that 
sort of work. If you want to distinguish 
yourself, why don't you go into Parlia- 
ment, for instance ? " 

" Well, for one objection," Walter re- 
plied, with a certain amused gravity, 
" my income just falls short of the requi- 
site three hundred pounds per annum. 
There are a few other reasons ; but this 
one is cogent, you must admit." 

"Very weU, then. There is your 

friend Lord in the ministry. He 

has more than once, to my knowledge, 
hinted at his wish that you would accept 
an official appointment. What could be 
more advantageous ? " 

"I choose to earn my advantages be- 



fore I e^joy them," answered Mr. Avarne, 
flushing slightly. "I have never done 
any thing to merit favor at tlie hands of 
government: I don't repudiate reward; 
but I scorn a bribe, be it never so pret- 
tily disguised." 

"I am not silenced," cried Miss 
Blackburn, with obstinate vehemence; 
"I don't care for all these difficulties. 
There are, there must be, a thousand 
ways by which you, with your position 
and influence and talent, may plunge into 
active, useful life, without abandoning 
your class and your ceuntry, alynrmg 
your tastes and privileges, as you seem 
resolved on doing." 

" I assure you I have no such dire re- 
solves in my mind," he answered, with a 
smile. " As for my * class ' — but perhaps 
you would define that somewhat vague 
term before I pledge myself to any thing 
regarding it — I am afraid I am to be 
humbled by finding you place me lower 
than I had thought." 

"Nonsense I oh, nonsense! " cried his 
friend, coloring. "I won't be talked 
down by you. Walter Avarne, I believe 
you are going to do a Quixotic thing ; 
and it is my determination and my duty 
— ^there's your own word for it ! — to pro- 
test against it to the very utmost, and 
till the last minute — " 

" Of the existence of your belief? " 
Mr. Avarne put in. " Of course. But, 
I assure you, that belief is presently go- 
ing to die a natural death. Listen to me 
for only a few minutes." 

" I hdve a great mind not to listen," 
muttered his friend ; '* I know you of old 
— you have such a < ol<3, quiet, reason- 
able way with you — yon argue so logi- 
cally, you convince even when you can^ 
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persuade : and I, wish neither to be con- 
vinced nor persuaded." 

" Honor to candor ! " cried Mr. 
Avame, laughing. "At least, no one 
can complain of you for being too rea- 
sonable." 

He went on, quietly, patiently, and 
succinctly, to teU her his plans, entering 
more fdUy into his reasons for adopting 
them. His mother'^ West-India estates, 
it seemed, were now the only available 
property he possessed ; and this had de- 
termined him on embarking in the firm, 
and also on going to Jamaica personally 
to inspect and examine into the condi- 
tion of the plantations. 

" And how long do you intend to re- 
main among your sugar-canes? " inquired 
Miss Blackburn, stiU with a lowering 
brow. 

" Two years, perhaps — ^not longer." 

" Not longer I " she echoed. " Oh, 
you are a heartless person 1 — so coolly 
resolving to leave this dear England — ^its 
-blessed, wholesome climate ; its myriad 
associations ; its fair, succeeding seasons. 
Look out at this window, and remember 
what you are doing in banishing your- 
self from spring for two years. In your 
whole life you can never redeem that 
loss." 

" Believe me, I have counted the for- 
feit," he answered sadly, and paused. 

" Besides," went on his companion, 
impetuously, " you are not so extremely 
youthful that you can afford to sink two 
years in such an uncivilized, out-of-the- 
world place as Jamaica. You ought to 
take your stand here — at home. You 
ought to make for yourself an innermost 
and dearer home. In a word) instead of 
wandering about the world a solitary, 



unsettled sojourner in strange places, 
you should fill up your life — ' give host- 
ages to Fortune.' The sole thing want- 
ing to complete your character, Walter," 
concluded Miss Blackburn with slow 
decision, "is, that you should fall in 
love." 

He made no answer, but gazed fixed- 
ly out at the radiant prospect. She con- 
tinued, in a lighter tone : 

" I've no patience with you for being 
so long about it. For these last five years 
I've been expecting to see the ominons 
tokens appear; but no — there's neither 
more nor less sentimentality about you ' 
than ever there was. I can't convict 
you of any more poetical tendencies than 
you have manifested ever since you were 
sixteen. You had a wholesome distaste 
for Byron, and awe of Milton, and love 
of Shakespeare then, as you have now ; 
and you prefer Beethoven to Mozart, 
as you always did — a very bad sign. 
And now, there only needed this money- 
making concern to drive every thing else 
out of your mind. I know how it will 
all end, Walter; and I am provoked, 
disappointed, cruelly — cruelly ! You, 
that might have been so good — so great-^ 
to think that I may live to see you a cal- 
culating, speculating, hard-headed, old 
bachelor man-of-business I You wiU 
grow selfish in solitude — men always do; 
and economical^ I suppose," with unut- 
terable scorn — " a fine, manly, expansive 
virtue wherewith to embellish your lat- 
ter days. And all because one gap in 
your character has never been filled up — 
the sharp angles never smoothed away, 
as they ought to have been. And so you 
will harden and roughen, till the world 
will not know you from common, da.^ ^s*. 
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^ last'' She stopped from sheer breath- 
lessness. 

"My friend," said Mr. Avame, gen- 
tly, after a brief pause, " joa are speak- 
ing hastily, judging unjustly. I have no 
extreme pride, no undue confidence in 
myself; but your estimate falls fur below 
even my own. I am not likely to sink 
into such a character as you describe. 
My mother^s son will never be either an 
avaricious speculator or a cold-hearted 
utilitarian. As for the rest, we cannot 
command circumstances or influences. 
They are at a disposal wider and more 
merciful than ours. I am content to 
live my life with all its gaps unfilled, if 
it must be so. At least they shall rather 
remain empty than contain other than 
God fitted them for. Now," he added, 
rising from his seat, " won^t you let me 
have one last walk with you round the 
shrubberies? Bemember, I must start 
at sunset." 

Poor Miss Blackburn was infinitely 
disturbed. Sadness made her cross ; and 
her vexation again reacted upon her de- 
pression. Hers was not altogether a 
pleasant or soothing companionship that 
morning. If Walter Avame had es- 
teemed or understood her less entirely, 
he might have had occasion to regret his 
hasty journey of sixty miles, undertaken 
, solely in order to pass a few farewell 
hours with his old friend. Undertaken 
solely for this. The statement is per- 
fectly correct. No thought of Thomhill 
had entered into his desire to go to Hill- 
ington; or, if it did, it rather delayed 
than furthered the accomplishment of 
the desire. 

There was no sentimentalism about 
him. His was a strong though a gentle 



nature. He would not sufifer himself to 
entertain one vain regret; he scorned 
the weakness of lamenting the inevitdble. 
Difficulties, even though apparently in- 
surmountable, aroused all the latent en* 
ergy and determination of his souL Op- 
position spurred him to contest. While 
the goal existed, and for him — ^were it 
even placed midway between earth and 
heaven — ^he would have fought his way 
at least toward it, undaunted and un- 
wearied. But to chafe against Fate was 
no part of his creed or his practice. He 
permitted to himself no luxury of retro- 
spection — ^no assuaging relief of soften- 
ing tenderness. In this he was perhaps 
right, since the bent of his character 
was not toward the Spartan, or heroic. 
Where retrospection is no luxury, nor 
sadness a relief, it may be safely assumed 
as wholesome discipline to indulge in 
both. But the gentler temperament, to 
which they are most natural and most 
grateftil, is the one in which they have 
need to be most rigidly held in check. 

Therefore, when Miss Blackburn took 
her guest to the rising ground at the 
biack of the house, and pointed out 
Thomhill Cottage to his notice, he 
glanced at it only, and turned away to 
look on the other side of the hill, where 
the sea was fiashing back the sunlight to 
the skies. The sea was glorious that 
morning: it heaved in the west wind; a 
light foam crested its waves; and the 
sound of the advancing tide reached their 
ears, in a low, brooding murmur. Mr. 
Avame turned all his attention to this 
part of the prospect ; but for once Miss 
Blackburn seemed willing to look in an- 
other direction. 

'^ There is the old wood, yon see, 
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Walter, and the little ohurcli in the very 
midst, as it seems from here. And there 
is the green lane: ah I how fond poor 
Anne is of that green lane I She nsed to 
walk np it every morning, till the very 
day she waa too ill to leave her room. 
You know that she has heen ill ? " 

"I heard yon say so to Miss Egerton. 
But she is convalescent now ? " 

" Yes, in a poor sort, though. She 
looks painfully fragile." 

" She will recover her strength this 
summer," said Mr. Avame, in an uncon- 
sciously assured tone ; " that is," he 
added, hastily, " the change of air and 
scene will do their work. It cannot fail 
to restore Ler." 

" I trust so ; and, you know, even 
now she repudiates the title of invalid. 
She lies on the sofa in their little draw- 
ing-room, working with such indefatiga- 
ble fingers, most part of the day. I am 
glad you will see her. I know it will 
please her so much. She has a strong 
regard for you, I atn sure." There was 
no reply, so she continued : " You will 
find her much changed." 

"I— find? What do you mean?" 
cried Mr. Avame, startled into an excla- 
mation. 

" Why, of course you will go and say 
good-hy to your friends, the Dynevors 
and the Grants?" 

"Do you so dread the idea of an af- 
ternoon's tete-d-tete with me, then, that 
you are planning how it may he brok- 
en?" asked he, with a resolute smile. 
" You will find me contumacious on the 
point. My adieux to my other Hilling- 
ton friends may be safely made by proxy, 
I think. I have no intention of visiting 
them to-day." 



" Oh, if you don't think it necessary, 
I assure you I shall not complain. I had 
an idea that you were intimate with the 
Dynevors, and liked them much." 

"It is quite true. I shall hope to 
resume my intimacy some years hence, 
when I return to England. UTow, I had 
rather look in front sternly and steadily," 
he said, with a momentary abruptness, 
that Miss Blackburn thought she under- 
stood. 

So she said no more on the subject of 
visits ; and the sense of how much sor- 
row and heaviness of spirit might, nay, 
inu8t^ be hidden under his calm and even 
chill exterior, at length penetrated to 
her heart, and quieted her own disturb- 
ance. For the rest of her visitor's stay 
she was herself in her best mood — ^most 
thoughtful, most warmly affectionate, 

kind, and vigorously cheerful, 

. . • . • 

Albert had discovered an eligible 
friend and ally in the person of Mr. 
Joy. A mutual attachment had sprung 
up between them. The boy found a 
never-ending interest and amusement in 
watching the various processes of gar- 
dening, and listening to Joy's continuous 
remarks, speculations, and pieces of in- 
formation, the while ; and the man was 
gratified by the eloquent fiattery of his 
attention and constant companioDship, 
and attracted, besides, by the way in 
which "the young gentleman took so 
kindly-like to a spade and a hoe, and were 
so careful and tender over the fiowers, 
as if he loved 'em, a'most." 

It was Albert's custom to make ex-, 
cuses for coming to Hillington Place at 
least once in the course of every day, 
Grace seldom accompanied him on these 
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expeditions, especially since Anne's ill- 
ness ; for it was the little girPs delight 
to remain with ber siste^, waiting on her 
as much as she would permit herself to 
be waited on, watching her, chattering to 
her that frank, sweet child^s talk, that 
Anne, like most of us, felt her heart 
leap to sometimes, as to something more 
akin to its innermost self, more pure and 
true and innately holy than all eloquence, 
or wisdom, or philosophy. In those 
long, qniet afternoons Anne tasted much 
peace. The sharp suffering of physical 
prostration was past. The languor of 
illness was about her now, and it is an 
atmosphere through which all things are 
seen softened and subdued for the time. 
Pain itself falls with a dead, nerveless 
.stroke on the body, as on the spirit, 
which is already numbed by that which 
has gone before. 

' So, day after day, when Anne retired 
for rest and quiet to her own room, 
Grace went with her, helping, with proud 
officiousness, to dispose the invalid com- 
fortably upon her pillows; and then, 
taldng her work or her book to the win- 
dow, divided her attention between them 
and the prospect without, too new as yet 
to be ignored for long together. 

On this particular afternoon Albert 
left them thus, stopping for a moment, 
as he ran out at the gate, to look up at 
the window, where Anne's plants just 
shaded the little girl's face, which was 
smiling out at him in greeting. 

"Good-by, Grace; — shaVt be long. 
When I come back, we'll have a run out 
on the heath. Wish you were coming 
now ; it's such an afternoon ! " 

And wLile Grace responded with 
happy nods and gestures, deprecatory at 



once of his regrets and his loud expres- 
sion of them, Mrs. Dynevor appeared at 
the open door-way. • 

*' Albert I where are you going? 
Helen and I are going to walk toward 

II ; you had better come with us. I 

don't like you running about the country 
by yourself in this fashion. It does not 
appear respectable." 

The boy looked at her, half indignant, 
half dismayed. Mr. Dynevor's voice 
sounded from the parlor within : " My 
dear, the vagabond instinct is too strong 
in him to be restrained. One of his 
grandfathers must have been either a 
gypsy or a travelling tinker, I feel sure. 
Let him have his way, and only be thank- 
ful that the race of highwaymen is ex- 
tinct. He can't follow Captain Mac- 
heath's brilliant example, luckily, let him 
wish it ever so much." 

"What nonsense, Edmund I Why 
can't the boy walk out quietly and prop- 
erly with his mother and sister ? " 

" Natural revulsion of the masculine 
nature at twelve years of age against 
quiet and propriety," came the explica- 
tory reply, with an accompanying rustle 
of the newspaper. 

"I'm not going to run about the 
country," here chimed in Albert; "I'm 
only going to Miss Blackburn's. Joy is 
planting out some young rose-trees — " 

" Rose-trees I " repeated his mother, 
in muttered disdain ; " what have you to 
do with planting out rose-trees ? " 

" I should like to know how to do it 
myself," maintained he. "I mean to 
have a rose-garden in my little piece, and 
Grace would like one too. So I want to 
learn all about it." 

"0 mamma, do let Albert go this 
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afternoon I " interposed Helen, running 
out, netting in liand ; ^^ Miss Blackburn 
promised to lend me a new novel that 
she has had from London. I said I would 
send for it. — ^Don't forget, Albert, to 
bring it back with you." 

" All right 1 " cried Albert, bounding 
off before any further maternal objec- 
tions could be urged. It was not the 
first time that his impetuous temper had 
been chafed under similar convulsions of 
authority. Mrs. Dynevor had an unfor- 
tunate belief in the necessary iniquity of 
anything that Albert particularly wished 
to do ; and as Helen did not always want 
a book fetched from the library at Hill- 
ington Place, it sometimes went hard 
with the boy, who had generally to pur- 
chase his pleasure beforehand, by a long 
lecture, or string of expostulations — as 
now. Not till he was fairly launched 
into the kind of ocean of light and beau- 
ty and freshness with which the day 
seemed flooding the world, did Albert's 
rebellious spirit recover its better tone. 
But the green-wood was loud with birds, 
and gay with flowers, and a. rabbit ran 
across the path — and he yielded at last 
to these softening influences. By the 
time he arrived at the side of Mr. Joy, 
he was thoroughly attuned to gardening 
interests, and ready to be engrossed by 
considerations of rose-trees. 

And the next two or three hours was 
a happy time. He watched the deliber- 
ate labors of Mr. Joy, and listened to his 
equally deliberate and measured flow of 
talk. His range of subjects was not 
wide, but then Albert found them all 
most interesting. They rarely went be- 
yond the precincts of Hillington; but 
within those precincts, the gardener^s 



fund of information seemed inexhausti>- 
ble, and his acquaintance with the details 
of^he village history of the past twenty 
years was absolutely marvellous. The 
shadows began to lengthen, and the mod- 
erate task for the day was drawing to 
completion, and still Albert, unwearied, 
stood leaning on a superfluous spade, 
and turning his eager face to Joy's dark 
visage — ^the black eyes shining back upon 
him a look of much kindliness and satis- 
faction. 

"That was— lets see — oh, a matter 
of seventeen year ago. The old master 
was alive, and he and my missus as is 
now lived here, and young Mr. Charles, 
what is now the barrownet, was away 
with his regiment. That there shrubbery 
was a bed of piccotees, and them two 
beeches was just planted that spring — 
young things, with stakes to keep 'em 
up. It was a hard summer, and every 
one thought the great rose-tree over the 
south wall was as good as dead ; it did 
wither off so black, like. But it came 
out again next year, for all that, with a 
finer show of blossom than ever. Now, 
I remember, as well as if it was only 
yesterday, seeing Miss Hester (as we 
called her then — and a fine handsome 
young lady she was, surety — such a spir- 
it, and so active and lithesome like — 
though, to be sure, she's all that now) — 
I remember seeing her standing on her 
tiptoes to gather a great bunch of them 
roses, on the 10th of June — the day Cap- 
tain Blackburn was expected home. 
And she had one on 'em in her hair when 
they come that evening. I never see 
them deep-red roses without thinking 
of that night — ^Miss Hester standing at 
the open hall-door in the moonlight, and 
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the carriage driving np the sweep ; and 
the two yonng gentlemen leaping out, so 
eager and joyful — I can see their faces 
plun, this minute.'' 

" Two young gentlemen I " said Al- 
bert. '^ Has Miss Blackburn two broth- 
ers, then?" 

"^o," returned Joy, slowly, aud 
stooping to pull up a vagrant bindweed 
that interfered with his operations. That 
duty performed, he resumed speaking. 
" N'o ; it was a brother-officer of our Mr. 
Charles. They was great friends, and 
the Christmas before the regiment was 
ordered abroad Lieutenant Clive spent at 
Hillington. And now they both come 
back .together again — they was such 
great friends," repeated Joy. "And we 
had a gay summer of it — among our- 
selves, though, for the most part. Every 
morning the horses were ordered out, 
and Miss Hester, and Mr. Charles, and 
Lieutenant Clive, rode off— all about the 
country. Miss Hester rode beautifullly. 
She was such a light, little, supple figure, 
yon see — she scarce seemed to be heavier 
in the saddle than a bird. I liked to see 
her on her white mare — ^the creature 
tossing its head, and playing off its proud 
sort of pranks, as if it knowed what a 
pet it was; and its missus eujoying its 
tricks, and looking out at the others with 
her eyes all a-sparkling and a-shining." 

" Ah I " said Albert, drawing a deep 
breath, in awed appreciation of these by- 
gone delights. There was a pause. Joy 
went on wijh his work, with a tempo- 
rary accession of unaccustomed energy. 
" Does Miss Blackburn ride often now ? " 
was his companion's next question. 

" Bless you, no 1 " he replied, taking 
off his hat, and wiping his brows with 



the red-cotton handkerchief he produced 
from the crown thereof. *'Let me see 
— why, that very year was the last of 
any of it. The two young gentlemen 
went away in the autumn, and Bylvy 
(we used to call the mare Sylvy) kept 
idle in her stall all that winter. Only 
the groom ever mounted her ; Miss Hes- 
ter never once rode her again. Li the 
spring, old Mr. Blackburn died, and then 
Mr. Charles come home on leave — ^not 
till after the funeral, though, for the 
regimeut was at some place in foreign 
parts. Poor Miss Hester had all the 
gloomiest time by herself. Then, after 
her brother come back, she was ill, and 
Mr. Charles exchanged into another regi- 
ment, so as to stay in England. And 
then they both went travelling about for 
a year; and while they was away, Sylvy 
was sold, and all the other riding-horses. 
There's never been none kept since at 
the Place — only the one I ride to the 
post, and that we put in the phaeton 
sometimes. When Mr. Charles (that is 
Sir Charles now) comes down, he brings 
his own. But Miss Hester has give up 
riding for these many years." 

Joy began collecting his tools togeth- 
er — droning a low tune to himself the 
while — a certain gravity overshadowing 
his aspect. Albert very unwillingly 
turned to go. It was getting late,* he 
supposed ; and, on the gardener consult- 
ing his great, round silver watch, it 
proved to be past seven. 

"Tea-time I" cried Albert; "I shaU 
catch it I " And he was running off, 
after a hearty leave-taking of his friend, 
when a sudden recollection" stopped him. 
" If I hadn't nearly forgotten ! I must 
go into the house, Mr. Joy; I've a book 
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to get for my sister. Do you know if 
Miss Blackburn's in ? " 

"Most like she is, sir — 'cause of the 
visitor as came this morning." 

But Albert did not wait for more. 
He rushed along the winding path that 
skirted the shrubbery with such impetu- 
ous speed, that he very narrowly escaped 
a violent collision with two figures that 
were slowly pacing the broad walk at 
the end. Miss Blackburn and her visitor 
stopped ; Albert stood transfixed, regard- 
ing the gentleman with a most boyish 
and unconventional stare. Then he 
rushed toward him, seizing his hand with 
a grip thoroughly in keeping with his 
. loud exclamation : 

" Well, if I'm not glad I " and then 
followed a rush of questions : " When did 
he come ? how long was he going to stay ? 
had he been to their house? would he 
go with him now?" winding up with, 
"Well, I am pleased! I thought we 
were never going to see you any more." 

Mr. Avame smiled dovm on the boy's 
eager face kindly, affectionately, though 
with a certain trouble in his look, as he 
made answer. Albert's dismay at what 
he heard was undisguised. 

"Going away this evening? — direct- 
ly? — Is he, Miss Blackburn, really? 
^ 'Tisn't fun ? And never see any of them 
y at home ? Oh, won't they be properly 
Borry I " 

" Mr. Avame was only able to spare 
me a few hours," said Miss Blackburn, 
coming to the rescue; "and he must 
leave Hillington in half an hour, to catch 
the mail at the cross-roads." 

"Then you'll pass the end of our 
lane 1 — ^Won't he, Miss Blackburn ? And 
there's Qrace sitting at Anne's window. 



Do you know Anne's been ill? And 
papa — ^but he's getting well now; and 
we have such a nice garden ; and Grace 
and me have such nice funl Oh, I do 
wish — I have such a lot to say," cried 
Albert, in grief. " When will you come 
down again ? " 

" I am going to leave England next 
week, Albert, for two or three years." 

"Years I Sha'n't we see you again 
for yea/rs f " 

" No. Little Grace will be no longer 
little — and you — why, you will be grown 
out of my remembrance," said 2iir. ' 
Avarne, smiling again the quiet smile, as 
he laid his hand upon the boy's shoulder, 
in his old fashion. Albert walked on 
beside him, in silence, his head turned 
toward the laurels and syringas that 
hedged in the path. He pulled a sprig, 
and began to twist it about, and tear the 
leaves from it in a manner unusual to 
him. But he was ashamed of the tears 
that came quickly to his eyes, and were 
choking in his throat. 

" You must take my messages home," 
went on Mr. Avarne ; " you always were 
the most trustworthy of ambassadors, I 
know," 

"Very well; and I must go now," 
said Albert, with an unwilling but in- 
stinctive feeling that the two friends 
would wish to be uninterrupted during 
the last half-hour of the visitor's stay. 

" I'll remember every word you tell 
me," he added, in a low voice. " And 
I'm going directly." 

But he did not go directly. Mr. 
Avarne detained him, lingered over his 
" messages," — which, after all, were 
brief and simple enough ; and seemed to 
find a certain contentment in having the 
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boj near him, asking him a few trivial, I dilated for an instant, then grew quiet; 



indifferent questions, and talking to him 
in his old way — the way that had gone 
straight to Albert's heart long ago. 

Finally the chaise drove up to the 
entrance, while they still slowly paced 
up and down the path. Miss Blackburn 
was too thoughtful and sad to be " cross," 
as she might otherwise have been, at this 
diversion of Walter Avame's attention. 
Besides, she was touched to see the 
subdued look and m^iner of Albert, in 
whom gravity or depression was so un- 
accustomed, and seemed so strange. Al- 
bert remained, therefore; leave-takings 
were over — last words said — and Mr. 
Avame sprang into the carriage, which 
drove off, leaving Miss Blackburn and the 
boy standing together on the stone step, 
and hearing the noise of wheels grow- 
ing faint along the road. 

" How stupidly we stand, looking at 
that blank space there!'*'' cried Miss 
Blackburn, indicating with a fierce, ab- 
rupt, impulsive gesture the spot where 
the carriage had stood. 

" I wonder when he'll be back ? I 
wish the three years were over, I know," 
said AJbert, with a determined last rub- 
bing of his already reddened eyes. — "Do 
' you think he'll be back in three years, 
mm Blackburn ? " 

" Oh, yes I I think so, of course — 
for he says he will. Doubt is a vile 
thing — mean, murderous, ghastly 1 " 

Albert looked up, puzzled by her 
low, sustained voice, and the queer- 
sounding words; and then was no less 
puzzled by the strangeness of her aspect; 
for she was still gazing straight out be- 
fore her at " the blank space — there I " 

She threw back her head; iier eyes 



and the troubled interval was over. 

" You must run home, Albert," she 
said, holding out her hand, with her 
pleasantest, kindest smile; *'they will 
wonder wlAit has become of you. Tell ^ 
Anne that I shall be with her in the 
morning. Good-by." 

And she reentered the house, while 
Albert, at top speed, rushed home, 
through garden, field, wood, and lane, 
not stopping even to look at the sxmset 
glow shining through the trees — a sight 
very precious to his unaccustomed eyes. 

They were all at tea when he went 
in ; but Anne's sofa was drawn to the 
window, and her face was' lit up rosily 
by the radiance in the sky. There was 
an outcry upon Albert's entrance. 

"Where have you been? It's very 
'strange that you take such delight in 
worrying me out of my life, nearly," 
was his mother's complaint. 

"And you've never forgotten my 
book, surely ? " cried Helen, with rising 
indignation. 

"I didn't forget, at first; but Mr. 
Avarne put it all out of my head. I've 
seen Mr. Avame." 

"When? where? how?" Mr. Dy ne- 
ver inquired, with animation. "Is he 
here ? is he coming here directly ? " 

And he half rose from his chair, eager 
to meet the expected visitor. 

" No ; he's gone again. He went off 
in a chaise from Miss Blackburn's, ten 
minutes ago. He couldn't come to see 
you ; he was sorry, he said. He only 
came to Hillington this morning." 

"To be sure — ^Miss Blackburn ssdd 
she expected a friend in her message to 
us this morning," observed Mrs, Dyne- 
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vor; adding, with ipucli severity, "I 
must say, I think it is very bad behavior 
in her to keep him from coming to see 
his old friends, like that." 

" Pshaw 1 if he is to be Icept away," 
remarked her husband, in an acrimo- 
nious tone, "we may resign ourselves to 
the privation." 

'* O papa, don't say any thing, be- 
cause we shall never see him again, per- 
haps," said Albert, very beseechingly. 
" Only think I He is going to Jamaica 
for ever so many years." 

There followed enough loudness of 
unrestrained astonishment to smother 
Anne^s silence and Helen's gasping ex- 
clamation. In the midst of it all, little 
Grace began quietly to cry, and stole to 
Anne, to hide her face and her tears in 
her lap. 

" Well, I am surprised 1 " said Mrs. 
Dynevor; "and what in the world 
should make him go, passes my under- 
standing. To Jamaica I ]!^ow, if it had 
been Bome, or the Rhine, or any thing 
of that kind—" 

" Avame wishes to avoid the beaten 
track. It is too common to go abroad 
for pleasure nowadays. He'll none of 
your fine scenery and agreeable climates ; 
no, no— the tropics for him, with mos- 
quitoes, and pestilences, and those kinds 
of excitements. It's an original idea," 
went on Mr. Dynevor, with the spiteful 
eigoyment of sarcasm which men reserve 
for their dearest friends when they are 
vexed with them; "and Avarne was 
always a fellow with notions of his 
r own. You will see it will be taken up, 
followed. People will make the grand 
tour of the West-India Islands, and yel- 
low will be the fashionable complexion — 



in a year or two. — ^Helen, give me my 
tea." 

Helen obeyed, laughing hysterically. 
No one noticed but Anne. No one 
watched her as she left the room but 
Anne, who disengaged herself from 
Grace's clinging arms, and followed her 
up-stairs. 

In their room, Helen had flung her- 
self into a chair, and was lost in a pas- 
sion of sobbing. 

" Go away ; oh, go away I " she cried, 
as Anne, too weak to stand, sank on the 
floor beside her. 

"I cannot — ^I shall not; I will help 
you to bear it," said Anne bravely and 
calmly. But with the words, somehow, 
she for the first time realized wTiat had 
to be borne. It surrounded her, closed 
her in ; darkened the outside world, and 
crushed all consciousness for a minute. 

She heard her sister's frightened 
voice: "Anne, O Anne I do look up. 
What is the matter?"" 

" Notliing, dear ; — don't mind ; — only 
I am not so strong as I thought." 



CHAPTER IX. 

m THOBNHILL OOTTAGB. 

The two or three days following en- 
girdled a time which always seemed to 
Anne like a separate and distinct exist- 
ence. The clock chimed the same hours ; 
twilight deepened into night, and mel- 
lowed into dawn; morning, noon, and 
eve, followed one another ; the outside 
world went on, and she with it, as usual. 
But then beyond, within, what a world 
surged in tumult, or stupefied in dead 
calm! 
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The Bnspense was over— certainty 
had come. People say there is no trial 
like suspense. Bat then, into the dark- 
est, thickest fog of uncertainty hope will 
penetrate unawares : and though it lights 
up a gloomy blank enough, still it is 
light. Anne thought she had been 
infinitely wretched in doubting the love 
of Walter Avame. But, oh, to know 
that it was not hers, and never would 
be I And then the terrible feeling of 
utter separation, no less by distance than 
by circumstance ; that she might never 
see his face again, or hear his voice ; 
that henceforth they were utterly apart, 
and he no portion of her life I 

It was not right — it was not natural I 
Her thought cried out against it, in 
recklessness of anguish — ^in very defiance 
of bitter fate. In the first unreflecting 
, paroxysm, it seemed that either woe 
were enough — to lose his love, or to 
lose the mere possibility of his pres- 
ence. 

And no pride came to Anne's aid. 
She believed so unquestionably in his 
goodness, his nobleness, that she had no 
thought of shame in her unasked love. 
Moreover, the one thought filled her soul 
to the exclusion of all others : 

" He does not love me. He is going 
from me. I shall never see him more." 

It was a crisis such as life only holds 
once. She might take the cold comfort 
of that thought to her breast— embrace 
it-^hold it fast — ^for it was all she had. 
And there is consolation, bitter and icy, 
but restful, in the feeling: "This can 
never be again. The wound is deep ; the 
agony is fierce ; but, once sufiTered, it is 
past foreoer,^^ 

Anne's nature was simply womanly : 



it had a woman's gentleness and deptib 
— a woman's weakness and fEdlibility. 
The faculty of constancy, sweet and 
precious as it is sometimes, turns into 
a very rack of torture often. The one 
idea admitted becomes so intimate a 
portion of a woman's soul, that it caa- 
not be torn away without such a struggle 
as rends its dwelling-place, and ofttimee 
leaves it a ruin. And at first it seems as 
if there were no help for them. Women 
have not the alternatives in life that so 
happily exist, and cause what is con- 
ventionally termed a " disappointment " 
to be a disease almost wholly and exclu- 
sively feminine. But, although they 
have not these special alternatives, they 
have others, if less striking, less im- 
portant in the world's view, quite as 
holy, and, it may be, more blessed. No 
woman's life need be without love — ^love, 
too, begirt with all its fairest and 
divinest infiuences; love, unselfish and 
beautiful and beneficent — such as thai 
which makes happy the angels. If the 
ambitions of the world do not lie within 
a woman's aspirations, there are dearer 
ones open to her, and within her reach. 
How much work is there to be done 
in the Master's vineyard by His servants, 
such as women alone can do, or none so 
well as they I 

To do good to those we love is, in- 
deed, the happiest of all earth's possibili- 
ties; but simply to do good is blessed. 
If the first be denied, the second is a fate 
at the command of all. The balance is 
even, as it ever is, could we see aright. 
There is no power of good so compre- 
hensive, so penetrating, as that of wom- 
en — silent, quiet, as it is, alike unheard 
of and unseen, in its very ailenoe and 
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stillness lies mach of its potency. The 
greatness of men rings loudly upon earth, 
but the goodness of women vibrates 
straightly up to heaven. We know little 
of it here, for it is not among the hon- 
ored, the beloved, the eulogized, that its 
noblest ensamples are found. They whom 
the world think lonely, and compassion- 
ate as desolate, are oftentimes the wealthi- 
est in these *^ treasures which rust not ; " 
and, again, there are those in whom 
goodness is such a natural effluence, that 
it is no more affirmed or spoken of than 
is the fragrance of flowers or the bright- 
ness of sunshine. The very loveliness 
of some lives causes them to flow on un- 
noticed, almost unknown, save by those 
whose happiness they make. The even 
tenor of their way is so invariably self- 
sacrificing, patient, and benign ; we rec- 
ognize it only in the freshness and fair- 
ness of the growth around, even as our 
own little English streams glide quietly 
along, unseen — ^hidden by the very lux- 
nrianoe themselves create. And thus 
we sing the praises of our great rivers ; 
we will have them honored ; we exult in 
their grandeur; we are proud of their 
beauty: but we love the little streams; 
their low ripple sinks into its own nook 
deep in our hearts, waking an answering 
music — ^tender, softening, and holy. 

Sorrow tests our human natures as 
rain proves that of earth ; it vitalizes the 
good seed and the bad ; brings to fruition 
both sustenance and poison. Some na- 
tures it leaves a wilderness; others an 
ordered garden — ^not very gay, it may 
be, but planted with trees, whereof the 
bloHoms send odorous incense into the 
air, and the fruits foster and bless other 
Uyea. Blessed are they on whom the 



chastening Hand so falls, that the afflic- / 
tion of one results in the benefit of 
many ! * 

But these are thoughts such as do not 
come at first to the soul struggling with 
its agony. For two days, two nights,. 
Anne's spirit was convulsed. It seemed 
as though every instinct of her heart 
mutinied against the sudden desolation . 
that had laid it waste. There were mo- 
ments when she recoiled from herself; ' 
all was so strange, so distorted. She had 
known trouble very keen and hard to 
bear often ; nay, of this very anguish 
that now prostrated her, she had experi- 
enced a foretaste in the pangs of only a 
few weeks before. But, no ; that sorrow 
had been widely different : she had de- 
ceived herself, if she thought that incer- 
titude, perplexity, bewilderment, were as 
dire to endure as any conviction of woe 
could be. 

To the misery of this time, any phys- - 
ical suffering had been an alleviating, 
softening influence. But positive illness 
would not come to Anne. The gradual / 
increase of strength only seemed retarded 
for a while — nothing more. This, how- 
ever, fortunately, permitted to her un- 
usaal quiet and solitude. It aroused no 
wonder that she sat so much in her own 
room — alone. Alone I 

And the little chamber was a safe, 
silent conjidomte. It was a pretty, cheer- 
ftd room; the window looked over a 
prospect so bright, so sunny, that Anne 
sometimes felt, in gazing on it, as if it 
were not possible that her wretchedness 
and Nature's radiance could have exist- 
ence in the same world. Through the 
soft morning air came the carollings of 
larks, and the hum of bees — or the clear 
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voice of little Grace, as she and Albert 
played in the garden outside. Later in 
the day, Helen used to practise her mn- 
8ic in the room immediately below. And 
Helen was more vigorously intent on 
music now, it seemed, than she had been 
for a long time. How horribly sounded 
the repeated strains of "Di piacer," and 
" Ah I come rapida " — with the seven or 
eight elaborate variations that the inge- 
nuity of Herz or H&nten had attached to 
them I For years after, to hear those in- 
nocent cavatinas brought back a sicken- 
ing feeling to Anne^s mind. 

Sometimes she sat, busied with nee- 
dle-work for her mother, in a kind of 
eager industry, her face bent over her 
employment — her foot restlessly beating 
the ground — ^for it was so hard to keep 
still I Then — she thought 

It was long before she attained any 
control over the turbulent thoughts. 
They took her prisoner — she was borne 
away by them — ^till sometimes her very 
identity seemed utterly lost in the gen- 
eral chaos. But gradually this changed : 
the tumult subsided ; she was able to di- 
rect, arrange, reflect. 

Perhaps the most acute suffering of 
all was when her mind began to recover 
its tone, and she shrank back, aghast, 
from the remembrance of herself during 
the past two days. It was a bitter hu- 
miliation, yet it softened while it wound- 
ed. She hid her face in her hands — and 
a supplication, a very passion of peni- 
tence, rose from her heart to her lips. 
"With the prayer, quieting, blessed tears 
came to her eyes. They were as healing 
Waters to the sore, strained spirit. 
Thenceforth Anne was herself. 

For the future — ^bravely she learned 



to think of it — steadily she looked it in 
the face. 

This sorrow, she knew, was not sent 
to her to harden — or to crush her. She 
had faith in the Wisdom and Mercy 
which order all things; and, now the 
first madness of misery was over, she 
found refuge and support in that unques- 
tioning trust in God which, with her, 
was a vital sustaining principle, and no 
mere surface creed. 

She sealed up her past, and buried it 
— even as they of old inumed precious 
ashes, and solemnly entombed them. It 
would be no terrible remembrance — 
avoided and shrxmk from ; but something 
beautiful and beloved, with the added 
sacredness of no more encompassing it 
She said this to herself quietly. For the 
rest — life, even this life, holds in itself 
more than happiness. Already, she did 
not feel desolate; already, she was at 

peace. 

• . • . • 

It was after sunset. Little Grace was 
standing in the cottage-porch, looking, 
somewhat pensively, toward the west, 
where the golden and purple clouds lay 
restfully — every moment diminishing 
somewhat of their radiance and their 
glory. • 

"There I The red cloud is almost 
gone," cried the little girl to Albert, who 
was busily cutting sticks for some flori- 
cultural purpose, just within the door- 
way. He ran out to take his own obser- 
vations, as she spoke. 

"The color's gone — ^not the cloud, 
you little goose! " was his affirmation. 
"And don't you know what makes it 
all? I do. I read it the other night, in 
* Dialogues on [Natural Phenomenai' I 
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like that book. I'm going to lend it to 
Joy." 

" You are always talking about Joy, 
and going to him, and being with him,'' 
oomplauied Grace ; " we never have any 
games on the heath now. I've been 
alone — all this afternoon ; and it was so 
dull." 

"Well — ^why didn't you come, too? 
I only went back with Miss Blackburn, 
when she came to see how Anne was. 
And then Joy was planting geraniums, 
so I stayed to help. You might just as 
well have been there." 

" I couldn't. Mamma gave me some 
work to do — and Helen forgot to show 
me the proper way — and I did it all 
wrong, and was obliged to unpick it. I 
had to stay in-doors all the afternoon — 
and mamma and Helen went to call at Eg- 
erton Park — and I was quite by myself." 

" Why didn't you go to Anne ? " 

"Anne had gone up-stairs with a bad 
headache. Anne is very ill, I think," 
she pursued, with a stifled sob ; " for she 
looks so white, and has such bad head- 
aches, always. And she hasn't heard 
me my lessons since Monday, when she 
began to get better. And it is dreadful 
not to have Anne to go toj^oncluded 
Grace, fairly bursting into tf^30f 

"Don't — ^now don't crjIT" peremp- 
torily said Albert, putting his arm round 
her neck, with a rough, hasty, half- 
ash^^ed ge^lGre of tenderness. " I dare 
Bay Anne will be better to-morrow. Of 
coarse she wiM," he added, hacking away 
with renewed vigor at his bits of stick. 
•** It's foolish of you to cry, Grace. She 
isnH ill, yon know. There hasn't been 
any doctor, or any thing. I heard papa 
say she had over-fatigued herself in the 



moving. Miss Blackburn says she will 
soon get strong." 

" But she hasn't seen her since Sun- 
-day. And, O Albert, this morning, 
papa said to mamma, when Anne had 
had just gone out of the room, that — 
he was very unhappy about her — she 
seemed so weak, he said — so unlike what 
she used to be." 

Albert had no consolation ready for 
this view of the case. He looked very 
downcast for some minutes. 

"I tell you one thing, Grace," at 
last he said ; " I'll get up early to-mor- 
row morning, and go and get Anne a 
whole lot of wild-flowers out of Hilling- 
ton Wood. I saw, as I came through 
this afternoon, there are primroses — 
plenty of them — still, and quantities of 
other flowers that I don't know the 
names of. And Anne does like them so 
— ^I know it will please her." 

" That it will," said little Grace, look- 
ing up brightly. 

Cheerfulness was dawning. Albert 
resumed his labor with his shrillest whis- 
tle, till interruption came, in the form of 
Mrs. Dynevor, with a summons to tea. 

"Children, it is time to come inl— 
Grace — Grace — your hair is so untidy, it 
is perfectly dreadful to see it." 

Enlargement on which theme was 
prevented by the sudden discovery of 
one more fruitful yet. " O Albert I " 
(and then followed the unfailing "You 
naughty, mischievous boy I ") " see what 
a litter you have made on the ground, 
where it was nicely swept this morn- 
ing I " etc. 

Albert in disgrace — albeit, alas! it 
was any thing but a novelty I — was suf- 
ficient to cloud his little sister's newly«- 
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revived brightness. Subdued, and quite 
ready to cry, she went up, as usual, to 
tell Anne that tea was ready, and to ar- 
range her own toilet as best she might. 

But unexpected comfort met her 
there. Anne stood by the open win- 
dow, and turned to her, as she entered, 
with her old smile — and in the old fash- 
ion opened her arms for the little one to 
come and nestle to her bosom, and be 
soothed. 

" My poor Grace, it is true your curls 
are disordered. It is no wonder mamma 
was vexed. It is all my fault, though — 
for neglecting my own particular care of 
them. Don't cry, my pet. We will do 
better for the future." 

The future — the future. There was 
one last sigh to the dear, dead past ; there 
were silent tears shed on the shoulder of 
the innocent, unconscious child; and 
then — Anne turned her face unflinch- 
ingly, and looked forward, 

..... 

" Yes, she is much better this morn- 
ing. Pray come in. Miss Blackburn. I 
know she wiU be^lad to see you." 

Helen stood at the door, shading her 
eyes from the warm sunshine ; her curls 
gathered up and closely braided about' 
her pale face, her dress careless and un- 
tasteful, her whole aspect worn and 
dragged and sad. Never had ,Miss 
Blaekbum thought her so little beau- 
tiful—never had her heart inclined to 
her so much. She took her hand, and 
pressed it even with cordiality. 

" You look like a nurse — ^like a good 
nurse, too," she said. " From your ap- 
pearance, I shall expect to see an im- 
provement in your patient's." 

She passed into the home, encoun- 



tering Mrs. Dynevor at the parlor-door. 
The invitation to enter that apartment^ 
previous to proceeding up-stairs, could 
scarcely be courteously declined. So, 
while Helen ran to apprise her sister of 
the visitor, Miss Blackburn, with much 
internal annoyance, seated herself oppo- 
site Mrs. Dynevor's work-table, and full 
in the fire of Mrs. Dynevor's talk. 

For that lady had, strangely enough, 
chosen to take this new acquaintance for 
a car\fidante extraordinary, admitting her 
to all the rights, privileges, pains, and 
penalties to the said place belonging- 
more particularly in the department of 
domestic chit-chat and household dis- 
tresses; Miss Blackburn's straightfor- 
wardness and defiance of conventional 
superstitions being interpreted, by the 
not very keen-sighted matron, as signs 
and tokens of peculiar fitness for that 
enviable post. Miss Blackburn submit- 
ted with a degree of patience especially 
commendable in one of her temperament. 
But she could not be otherwise than 
kind and good-humored to Anne's moth- 
er. Anne was dear and reverenced 
enough to enable her to bear with a 
whole catalogue of characteristics, nei- 
ther lovaUe nor admirable, iiif those be- 
longuMytS9&. 

So sne4R quietly and patiently, lis- 
tening to IM. Dynevor's lamentations. 

"As I was saying to Edmund this 
morning, there surely ^Rte "^^^ptQ^ch 
unfoi;tunate people as we are. NcuA^n- 
er is he recovered, able ta^et afoon^ as 
usual, and go on with his writing, than 
Anne falls ill. It is all nonsense talking 
about over-fHigue, and so forth. She is 
really ill^ and what will be the end of it 
I don't know. When she gets better 
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again, I see clearly that Helen will be 
the ne^t. I foresee a sick noose all the 
summer through. And these country 
doctors — I have no faith in them." 

" For the sake of your physical wel- 
fare and moral character, don't let that 
sentiment go beyond these walls, my 
dear Mrs. Dynevorl We Hillington 
folk are human — and to intimate a doubt 
of our medical man, is to stab us in our 
tenderest feelings. 

'*Dear me I is Mr. Williamson so 
clever, then ? " 

** Of course. He is a bulwark of 
the Hillington constitution — an honored 
member of the Hillington aristocracy. 
He is an M. R. 0. S., a church-warden, 
and the author of an essay on the nerves. 
He was called in at the last illness of 

Lord A ; and when Lady Z 

sprained her ankle, he was one of her 
ladyship's four surgical attendants. Hil- 
lington, at this moment, rings with his 
fame. He has just brought the baker's six 
children safely through the whooping- 
. cough, and cured Mrs. Egerton's influen- 
za, which has been so severe and unremit- 
ting during this past winter. He is a 
wonderful man. There isn't an old wom- 
an in the parish wko will i^t sing his 
praises by the hour together, j^ 

"Is-, it possible? It }fi certainly a 
great comfort to have such a person 
within reach." 

"Tes, j^^ said Miss Blackburn, in 
a l^iss dry tone; "but I trust there 
will be no -occasion for you to have re- 
course to such sorry condfort. Anne is 
better this morning, her sister tells 
xne." ♦ 

"Better — yes. But, you know, last 

week she was better, and then she got 
8- 



worse again. It may be the same thing 
over again, now." 

"We will hope not. What occa- 
sioned lier relapse ? " ' 

" Goodness knows," sighed Mrs. Dy- 
nevor, smoothing her black-silk apron * 
with a piteous air ; " she began to run 
about too soon, I believe. She is so 
anxious, always, over things — and she 
is not used to be ill and helpless. You 
would hardly believe how different the 
house is, now Anne is not about it, as 
usual." ^ 

Miss Blackburn could readily believe 
it — and sympathized with the mother's 
complaining tone and grieved face more 
than she had ever thought to do. 

" Anne's illness is the greatest trial," 
resumed Mrs. Dynevor ; " Edmund's was 
reaUy light, in comparison. When once 
we were not tdarmed about him, we got 
on very well. He was obliged to be 
quiet, and kept in one room, and it was 
quite a convenience all through the bus- 
tle of unpacking and settling. Men are 
so in the way on such occasions." 

"Very true," agreed the visitor, 
curtly. 

" But now — Anne is wanted in every 
direction. The children's lessons — whaifc 
is to become of them, I don't know.. 
And her father is continually wanting 
odd pages of MS. copied. And as forme' 
— ^I declare the weight of anxiety and' re- 
sponsibility — " 

It was impossible fitly to climax tiiis- 
apostrophe. Mrs. Dynevor paused. — 
Miss Blackburn, with some uneasiness- 
of manner, rose, and walked to the win- 
dow, in search of a new subject of conr- 
versation. 

" How well your roses look.! ." she oh*- 
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served. "I have absolutely brought 
about my own downfall in entreating 
you to take up your abode at Hilliogton. 
My roses are no longer the finest in the 
parish. I marvel at my own magnanim- 
ity in keeping on tenns with my rivals." 

" Yes — Miss Egerton admired them so, 
the other day, when she called. What a 
charming family the Egertons are 1 " 

^' One of the most popular in these 
parts, I assure you. When the earl 
and countess are not at the castle, the 
Egortons are the leading p^ple in all 
county affairs. I suppose Miss Egerton 
has opened the Hunt Ball every winter 
for these last ten years." 

"Indeed ! " Mrs. Dynevor grew ani- 
mated, and her brow cleared percep- 
tibly, " Then there is really some soci- 
ety, some gayety, hereabouts? " 

" We flatter ourselves that, for its 
size, situation, and population, there is 
not another place in the kingdom so re- 
markably favored in that respect," an- 
nounced Miss Blackburn, with befitting 
dignity. "I once heard Mrs. Egerton 
s^y she had no less than seventeen 
families on her dinner-list ; every one of 
which is, of course, of *high standing in 
the county.' " 

" You don't say so I " said Mrs. Dy- 
nevor, somewhat awed, and somewhat 
puzzled, but much cheered also. "If 
that is the case, then Helen need not 
fear being dull." 

" Certainly not. Had she any such 
fear? Pray reassure her. What injus- 
tice to HillingtonI Why, this very week 
I purpose sending out invitations my- 
self to some twenty-five of my most 
agreeable neighbors." 

"Do you really? How very delight- 



full Helen will be so pleased — that 
is — ^ stammered Mrs. Dynevor, with 
sudden recollection. " I am sure — " 

"Yes, I am sure Helen will be 
quite the belle of my fite^'*'* said Mss 
Blackburn, kindly ; " and Anne must re- 
cover her bloom, too, for the occasion. 
And—" 

"A dinner-party — is it a dinnner- 
party?" eagerly inquired the mother; 
her mind uneasily reverting to the fea- 
sibility of getting Helenas silk dress 
turned or dyed by the time. 

"No; a picnic — which I always 
have annually about the second week in 
June, when my brother comes down to 
see me." 

" Sir Charles is coming to Hillington, 
then ? " Mrs. Dynevor's face brightened 
again. " Indeed, we shall be charmed to 
renew our acquaintance with him. We 
liked him so much that day he called up- 
on us in town. — Helen, my dear," for 
Helen at this moment entered the room, 
" do you know that Miss Blackburn is 
going to give a picnic ; and Sir Charles 
is coming down ? " 

As Helen replied, something of her 
usual sunniness of aspect came back to 
her, but it did not last. Miss Blackburn 
even fancied that she heard a stifled 
sigh, as she finished speaking ; bnt Mrs. 
Dynevor was too much engrossed in the 
new and pleasurable ideas presented to 
her mind to notice any thing unusual in 
Helen's manner. 

"I do hope the fine weather will 
last," she went on; "a picnic is of all 
entertainments the most delightful — so 
social — so frefcrom disagreeable restraint 
— ^no fuss or trouble about dress — ^mnslin 
frocks and straw bonnets. — Helen, year 
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pretty new dreaa will come in admirably. 
Won't it, Miss Blackburn ? Helen looks 
so well in blue." 

" Oh I the Hfew dress, by all means," 
replied the lady, with an air of good- 
natured interest in Mrs. Dynevor's anx- 
ieties, such as, to do her justice, she 
continually schooled herself into, and 
which was all the more creditable on 
the present occasion, because she was 
feverishly impatient to be with Anne. 

She rose from her seat, looked out 
at the window again — ^unfailing resource 
of the restless or the annoyed. She 
turned round with great vivacity : " Oh, 
I shall at once decamp. Over the hedge 
I can see two bonnets slowly advancing 
up the lane. Visitors to you. Excuse 
me — ^I will run up to Anne." 

And she accordingly opened the 
door, and fled up-stairs, just as Mrs. Dy- 
nevor, after eagerly reconnoitring for 
herself, announced that the bonnets were 
green silk, and the wearers of them Mrs. 
Grant and Selina. 

" Only Mrs. Grant and Selina ! " she 
cried from the foot of the stairs ; " pray 
- don't run off, Miss Blackburn." 

But Miss Blackburn had already en- 
tered the little bedroom — had already 
stationed herself beside Anne's sofa, and 
had taken Anne's hands in her own. 

" And you are really better? " were 
the first words, uttered in a tone of more 
tenderness than Miss Blackburn's voice 
might have been deemed capable of as- 
suming. 

" Yes, I am quite well, indeed. It is 
only to satisfy papa that I remain in my 
room to-day." 

Miss Blackburn regarded her some- 
what dosely. Anne caught the look, 



and her face flushed faintlyi Then she 
turned away, and busied herself with a 
great heap of wild-flowers the children 
had brought to her, which lay upon hep 
lap. There was a silence. 

" How beautiful they are I " at last 
said Anne, touching the delicate stems 
of some primroses with loving, gentle 
fingers, and smiling down on them a 
quiet smile. "What a satisfying beauty, 
and what a sufficing contentment, seem 
breathed out by these tiny things I I feel 
happy only in touching them." 

"Do you?" 

"Are you laughing at me? — no; 
surely you have felt the same. All must. 
Is there any mood of body or of mind to 
which such influences do not minister 
their holiness, and impart their peace ? " 

" Anne, you are talking of what you 
do not understand," said her friend, has- 
tily. 

" How do you mean ? I only said — " 

"Yes; you were deducing a wide 
moral from your own single experience. 
You have no right to do that. What do 
you know of other ' moods of mind ' than 
your own? And for those same *youp 
own,' various, vast, numerous, indeed, 
must they have been. It is written on 
your face I " cried Miss Blackburn, with 
sharp, vehement irony, through which 
was stiU evident a certain softness of ca- 
dence that was peculiar to her voice 
when it addressed Anne — " your face — 
that grave, thoughtful face, into which 
smiles come as rarely as sunlight into the 
deepest heart of a June wood I And yet, 
which is always serene — always sweet — 
more sweet than other faces are, though 
they be dressed out in smiles, brilliant 
with youthM color, radiaut with youth- 
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ftj life. Do yon like your own por- 
trait?" she conolnded, her tone having 
gradually changed and softened, till now 
it was apparently qnite mirthfdl. ^^ Do 
yoQ like it? Is yonr vanity satisfied? '' 

^^ I like, I dearly like, that you shonld 
so paint my portrait," said Anne, affec- 
tionately — and paused, looking at the 
flowers again, with an added Instre in 
her eyes. 

^* And so," said Miss Blackburn^ pres- 
ently, taking one of the fragile blossoms, 
and contemplating it cnrionsly, **yon 
find a singular virtue in these? They 
have the gift of healing, you think? 
Now, I love Nature well ; she is a good 
mother, and a kind ; but for these little 
droplets of the world-ocean, they are, 
still, passionless, mocking things, I think. 
How unmoved they are in their calm, 
how inevitable to their season, how inex- 
orably the samey year after year, spring 
after spring I No matter how the eyes 
look upon them, they give the look back, 
unalterably serene in their selfish, un- 
mindful fairness. Anne ! O Anne ! I 
loved them so when I was a child! I 
know how I used to look at a primrose 
growing on a bank ; how I felt that my 
heart sung to it in a language it could 
understands But — ^but we outlive our 
' kinship to the flowers,' almost as soon 
as we grow tall enough to reach to them. 
I suppose there may be exceptional 
oases," she added, smiling ; *^ and yours 
must be one of those. But they are rare. 
I should like to investigate the symp- 
toms, and the cause ; but that, indeed, is 
self-evident. Your placid serenity of 
countenance belongs to the same order 
as themselves. You are a quiet, un- 
moved, unbriysed looker-on at life, safe- 



ly nestled in the high bank, where the 
storms pass you by. Is it not so? Con- 
fess my fldelity of portraiture again." 

Anne leaned her head upon her hand, 
hesitating. 

" Do you think," she answered, soft- 
ly, " that even the happiest of us ever 
recognize to ourselves that we (»re nn- 
bruised, and safe from storms ? Do yon 
think there live any human beings, with 
their due portion of feeling and of 
thought, who can say to themselves: 4 
am secure from the trials of my fellows ; 
I am exempt from the pains I see around 
me ? ' I believe there are none such in 
the world; I believe suffering is more 
equally balanced than you think. They 
who have not the reality of grief grow 
chill in its semblance. And that may 
be oftentimes the worst woe; for, if not 
the hardest to bear, it must be the bitter- 
est to look back upon." 

"Ah, you think so?" Miss Black- 
bum said, with her sharp laugh. 

"Yes, I think so. Wasted sorrow 
seems to me the saddest of all life's pos- 
sibilities. It is more miserable than mis- 
ery, to remember times when we have 
suffered for an inadequate or an ignoble 
cause. It is humiliating, it weakens our 
faith in the best part of our own natures. 
It is as though we had maltreated the an- 
gel who came to us to help and to bless ; 
chaining him to a work that was un- 
worthy and degrading." 

"You speak warmly, Anne. One 
would think it was out of a mightier ex- 
perience than your one-and-twenty years 
of life." 

There was no reply. 
Miss Blackburn took up one of the 
books that lay scattered on the table 
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near, and absently tamed over the 
leaves. 

"Who can stand sentinel at his 
neighbor's heart, so as to tell aright the 
smallest of its beatings ? " she presently 
went on. " "Who can measure the depth 
of his brother's suffering? "What you 
would pronounce to be an inadequate or 
unworthy cause of sorrow, may be the 
very crisis of all torture to another and a 
differently-constituted nature. OAnne," 
she cried, with sudden earnestness, " re- 
member what bitterness life contains 
that your lips have never tasted, and 
may never know I You, happy, beloved 
as you are — ^you can have had no deep, 
no enduring sorrow. A woman is in- 
vulnerable against extraneous affliction, 
while that one requirement of her nature 
— ^to be loved — is satisfied." 

iTever before had Miss Blackburn 
permitted herself to make the slightest 
allusion to that which, however, had 
grown to be a thorough conviction in her 
own mind — that Edward Grant was 
Anne's betrothed lover. She colored 
with a sudden consciousness of her own 
inadvertency, and did not like either to 
glance at her companion, or to prolong the 
silence which ensued. But Anne, quite 
unsuspecting, was therefore quite unem- 
barrassed. She only looked at the dark, 
emotional face, with a long look of won- 
derment and inquiry, most tender and 
most compassionate. 

" All this is an old story, I know," 
resumed Miss Blackburn, trying hard to 
assume a lighter and more indifferent 
tone; "but it is the truest of life's 
truths, for all that. Think, for one mo- 
ment " — how soon the attempt at indif- 
ferenoe fell, self-shattered I — "think, for 



o^e moment, of the utter depth of woe . 
that is contained in the simple wordd, 
loved and lost ! What is pain— what is 
trial — what is absence, even< compared 
with that dreadftd, irretrievable lostf^"*^ 
She checked herself; she stooped toward 
the pages of the book, glad to hide her 
face, glad, too, to find an excuse for read- 
ing, instead of speaking from her hearty 
as she had an unconquerable trick of 
doing. "Listen, Anne," said she; "this 
is sorrow." And she read, slcTwly and 
softly : 

" ' When some beloved voice, that waa to you 
Both sound and sweetness, fkileth suddenly, 
And silence, against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease and new.^"^ 

Poor Anne I poor Anne! But she 
only bent her head lowly over the prim- 
roses in her lap, and carried them to her 
quivering lips, in a kind of instinctive 
and involuntary appeal for help, for 
comfort, for calm. 

"Well, well," and Miss Blackburn 
impatiently closed the book, "people 
have to feel enough in themselves, with-, 
out having recourse to books such as 
this to play on that finely-strung instru- 
ment we call the soul." She laughed 
" It must be a happy world, take it for 
all in all, or such a thing as poetry would 
have been expunged from it long ago. 
Imagine Dante in the Pargatorio he 
describes I He would be torn limb from 
limb. He would — " 

But her hypotheses were interrupted. . 
The door opened with some abruptness, 
and Albert and Grace entered at a run. 

" Anne, what do you think — ? " 

" O Anne — only fancy I — Edward 
Grant—" 

Miss Blackburn gave a startled glance 
at Anne. 
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"What is it?" 

"Good news! good news I" cried 
both the children in a breath. "He 
will not stay in India now. He will 
oome home directly." 

"Lord Somebody has given him 
Bomething," was Grace's Incid continua- 
tion. 

"A government appointment," cor- 
rected Albert, with dignity. 

" And a great deal of money ; I heard 
Mrs. Grant say so." 

" A salary of several hundred pounds 
a year. Think of that I " 

" Mrs. Grant and mamma are crying 
down-stairs," volunteered Grace, with a 
look of awe. 

" Yes, that's because they're pleased. 
Ladies always cry when they're pleased ; 
that's what I eanH understand," observed 
Albert, in parenthesis, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, and striding up 
and down the room with a speculative 
air. 

" Oh, I am «o glad," cried the little 
^rl, gleefully skipping about ; while 
Albert, who always had a strong feeling 
for dramatic effect, drew out a red-and- 
white pocket-handkerchief, and waved 
it vigorously as he walked. 

"Gently, gently, young people I " 
at length interposed Miss Blackburn, 
who had kept her attention strictly 
directed toward the children all this 
time. " Don't be quite so vehement in 
your exultation. Do you know, you 
almost deafen me I N'ow, suppose you 
take me down-stairs, to offer my con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Grant? " 

"Oh, yes. — And, Anne, won't you 

oome, too ? " 

"Your sister is already tired out 



with my talking. She had better remain 
quiet for a little while, before she goes 
down-stairs." 

And, without leaving a pause in 
which Anne might insert a word, Hm 
Blackburn considerately made all these 
arrangements, gave her a brief parting 
nod, without even glancing at her face, 
and then fairly dragged the children 
out of the room. On the staircase she 
met Mrs. Grant, coming eagerly to tell 
Anne. 

Very briefly, but very earnestly, 
were Miss Blackburn's congratulations 
offered. 

The poor mother, trembling, agitated, 
oppressed with the new joy, could only 
falter forth her reply : 

" It is not any thing else I care for, 
but — but you see he will come home 
now. He will be happy now I " 

"Yes, yes," murmured Miss Black- 
burn, as she escaped from the cottage 
and went her way along the green lane 
— home, " I'll leave them to themselves. 
In their happiness no other can have 
a part. O Annel there are those who 
would deem it a blessed compound with 
Fate to give half of their lifetime for 
the bliss of this one hour! But she 
deserves it all." 



CHAPTER X. 



BY THE BEA-8H0BB. 



A PAETT to Fairheightl "Words of 
rapture to all the young ladies and many 
of the young gentlemen within a five- 
mile radius of HillingtonI For how 
many days previous to the momentous 
10th of June were the barometers in 
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divers halls of divers mansions alter- 
nately maltreated hj the impatietit 
knnckles of Hillington youth, and irri- 
tated by pettish tappings from the 
delicate fingers of their sisters I How 
many hapless ladies'-maids stitched away 
for a week before at muslin dresses, 
pink, lilac, and blue, and " the prettiest 
patterns in the world ; " while the one 
milliner of Hillington was cruelly robbed 
of her natural rest by the sudden de- 
mand for white tarlatan bonnets I 

People living in or near cities and 
large towns cannot understand the 
importance of such an event as "Miss 
Blackburn's annual picnic" to a little 
community like that of Hillington. To 
many of the anticipating guests it was 
an absolute yearly hegira, from whence 
they dated for the remaining eleven 
months and twenty-nine days. The 
kind-hearted hostess not only invited 
the most attractive and agreeable of her 
neighbors, but those who, neglected by 
most party-givers, rarely eiyoyed a pleas- 
ure of the kind. There were one or 
two quiet old ladies, who could not 
walk so far as Fairheiglit, to whom the 
fresh breeze that was always there, and 
the sight of the sea dashing at the foot 
of the cliff, was almost like a revelation 
of their long-past youth. Then there 
were more than one or two " old maids," 
who, neither lively nor amusing nor rich, 
were scarcely ever included in any such 
scheme, and who prized this as their one 
opportunity of exhibiting their innocent 
fineries, and making an investigation of 
the finery of their neighbors. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the party and 
the comfort of her guests. Miss Black- 
bom possessed that rare and happy tact 



which enabled her to arrange these 
various incongruous elements, and so 
harmoniously to group her dra^tU 
per^oncBj that no conflictions ensued. 
The quiet old ladies were felicitously 
disposed with one talkative old maid and 
one attentive swain, the familiar partner 
at whist for the last twenty-five years. 
While, for the gayest young ladies, with 
the most flounces and ringlets, and the 
smartest parasols, were provided an 
escort of the very flower of Miss Black- 
burn's corps de reserve of agreeable 
young men. What asked they more, 
save an occasional graceful attention 
from Sir Charles, or the unfailing jeu 
d'' esprit from popular Mr. Williamson? 
For the rest, they would amalgamate 
naturally, being the coin of value among 
much smaU change. And the homely' 
proverb applies very well to social gath- 
erings of this kind — " Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves." It is, perhaps, because the 
converse of this rule is usually pursued^ 
that such leaden dreariness is the at- 
tained result of almost all large assem- 
blies of educated and refined human be- 
ings met together for the purpose of " en- 
joying themselves." 

Propitious was the weather, clear the 
sky, bright the sunshine, yet not too 
ardent ; pleasant the breeze, yet not too 
intrusive— for it did not raise the dust in 
the road, nor shake the Miss Egertons* 
ringlets out of curl. And at high noon 
the party set forth from Hillington 
Place; a string of carriages, phaetons, 
and gallantly-mounted cavaliers, such as 
Joy might well stare after with his 
widest distention of black eyes, while Al- 
bert looked on in his sturdiest attitude of 
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shrewd observation, and with his most 
decisive air of approval ; and little Grace 
gazed wonderingly and admiringly on 
every thing. 

" I've seen a many of these parties 
set out like that there," remarked Joy, 
as the last horseman sparred his steed 
into a canter, and disappeared in the 
bend of the road ; "every year as regu- 
lar as June comes round, we have 'em.. 
It used to be so in the squire's time. 
He liked it. He used to go himself, till 
he grew too feeble like; and then he 
used to be wheeled to the gate always, 
to see 'em drive off." 

" What a lot of people I " said Albert, 
reflectively; "I haven't seen a crowd, 
and heard so much noise of talking, 
since we came away from London ; have 
we, Grace?" 

" Why, bless you," cried Joy, " half 
the county used to come in old mas- 
ter's time, and Mr. Charles had ever so 
many of his friends besides, brother offi- 
cers and that. N'one of these 'ere young 
gentlemen are any thing like what they 
was then. Mr. Charles was as fine and 
handsome to look at as you'd see any- 
wheres. Oh, and the ladies, too, were 
ever such a deal handsomer then, to my 
thinking, than they are now. I should 
only like you to have seen Miss Hester, 
with her black hair, and shining eyes, and 
cheeks like peaches. I liked to look at 
her just as if she'd been a flower." 

Albert ruminated. "Well," at last 
he observed, "I think our sisters look 
very nice ; don't you, Grace ? " 

The little girl nodded emphatically. 

"And that's true, sir," responded 
the gardener, so promptly, that Albert's 
brotherly jealousy was at once appeased; 



" and, to my thinkmg, there's no young 
ladies in these parts can come np to 'em. 
Miss Laura Egerton used to be reckoned 
a beauty, but beside of Miss Helen- 
why, it's like a peony next to a rose.^" 

"Yes," said Albert, satisfied; "and 
Anne — I do think my sister Anne's face 
is the prettiest in the world. Her eyes . 
are so clear, somehow, and so soft, and 
such a beautiful brown color. And she 
always looks so good and so gentle. 
Don't you think so, Joy ? " 

" Yes," replied he ; "I like to see it" 
He added, gravely : " She is the qnietest 
young lady I — ^a deal quieter than our 
missus, for all she's so much younger. 
But then, to be sure, she's been ill." 

" But she isn't ill now," the boy ea- 
gerly interposed ; " don't yon see how 
much stronger she is, and what a color 
she has? She is quite well now, and has 
been these two weeks." 

"I have my lessons just as nsnal," as- 
serted Grace; "and Anne does every 
thing, and is busy about the house, just 
as usual." 

" She is quite strong now," chimed in 
both the children, looking hard in Joy's 
face, with an odd, dubious sort of ex- 
pressioD, which was probably quite un- 
conscious and involuntary on their part. 

" Well, that's right," said the garden- 
er, cheerfully ; " I couldn't bear to see 
her looking so drooping like. And, for 
certain, she had a nice fresh color this 
morning, for all it wasn't no deeper than 
the pink in an apple-blossom. But, you 
see, you London folks never have any 
color to speak of." 

Mr. Joy might have modified his as- 
sertion, however, could he have beheld 
the radiant countenance of Helen Dyne- 
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Tor, as she leaned forward in the car- 
riage, gayly talking with Sir Charles 
Blackburn, who rode close beside it, ap- 
parently at the imminent risk of his horse 
or himcelf coming into collision with the 
wheels. Bet he was too expert and 
practiced an equestrian to be in any real 
danger of such a casualty. He con- 
versed, he laughed, he was witty, sensi-. 
ble, and just so much sentimental as his 
, perfect io/ocirfaire ever permitted him 
to be, without his attention once being 
observably distracted from his fair com- 
panions to the high-bred and somewhat 
restive steed he rode. Anne^s facer 
flushed with quiet pleasure at seeing her 
sister look so blooming and so happy ; 
while Miss Blackburn often turned from 
her not very interesting conversation 
with Miss Selina Grant, to look at the sis- 
• ters, with a glance expressive of much sat- 
isfaction. Occasionally the glance wan- 
dered a little farther, and took in the 
chivalric figure and animated face of her 
brother, when ber mouth would relax 
into a smile, with the least possible iowp- 
pon of sarcasm about it. But it might 
be observed that Miss Blackburn, never 
very quiet either of motion or speech, 
was more than commonly restless and 
quick-tongued on this particular occa- 
sion. A minute^s silence appeared to 
alarm her; her face clouded, her lips 
compressed themselves, and then un- 
closed to give vent to some new speech, 
often careless and almost random in its 
character. But she would not be silent 
— she would not live beyond the present 
— she would not think. She was — ^to all 
her guests save one, who cared for her 
too mnoh to be deceived — ^the smiling, 
busy hostess, most impartial in her at- 



tention, and unwearying in her solicitude 
for the universal comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 

Anne only perceived that all was not 
right ; but she rigorously guarded her- 
self from showing that she did so. She 
felt that it was no time for manifesting 
sympathy or anxiety. It was truer 
kindness to rest quiet, and take her 
friend on her own showing. Mean- 
while, therefore, she turned her atten- 
tion as much as possible in other direc- 
tions. There was plenty to attract it. 
During the drive to Fairheight, Sir 
Charles Blackbum^s cauaerie with her 
sister continued, only diversified by an 
occasional laughing appeal to herselfl 
Helen was looking her sunniest and fair- 
est ; and, through all the joyance of her 
look and manner, there was a certain 
chastened reticence visible, which Anne 
fondly hailed as all that was necessary 
to complete the bewitching charm of her 
beautiM sister. Evidently the gallant' 
equestrian by her side was charmed to 
tlie utmost. He was dismayed to find 
that they had reached the termination 
of their ride — the entrance to a narrow 
lane, leading first to a glen with a water- 
fall (one of the "lions" of Fairheight), 
and thence on to the cliffs. Here the 
carriages and horses were to be left in 
charge of the servants. The company 
alighted, and grouped about in the shady 
lane, distributing about it a wealth of 
color that surely the demure hazels and 
straight-growing beeches must have mar- 
velled at greatly. 

And there was enough of sound also. 
Everybody was talking or laughing. 
Enthusiastic young ladies were running 
on in advance, and investigating the 
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hedges for wild-flowers. Their faithful 
eavaliers, as in duty bound, followed 
them, to prick their fingers in their ser- 
vice, by pulling remote branches of lin- 
gering hawthorn, and striving for im- 
possible buds of wild-roses. High 
swelled the feminine chorus. 

"Oh, the dearest, sweetest thing I 
Up there, Mr. Egerton — higher yet I 
Oh, I'd give the world to have it." 

A pause of tightly-strung expectation 
— an adventurous effort, greatly imper- 
illing the refined polish of his boots, on 
the part of the gentleman — the most 
grateful of smiles from the lady. 

" Oh, how perfectly lovely I how 
sweet! how beautifiill I declare it is 
like wax ! I adore wild-flowers ; don't 
you?" etc. 

Two or three of the quiet old ladies 
looked on, with benign smiles, at the 
vivacity of the " young people." They 
remembered the days of their own 
youth ; and doubtless every old lady has 
the memory of some green lane or an- 
other dwelling deeply in her heart — a 
very dear and sweet thought always, to 
which even considerations of cribbage, 
and of " the odd trick," must occasion- 
ally succumb. 

In fact, everybody looked beaming. 
Miss Blackburn and her brother were 
busied alternately among their guests, 
and among certain hampers — the formi- 
dable and very substantial-looking com- 
missariat for this celestial and refined 
company. Finally, the order of march 
being arranged, the gay little troop 
carried their brilliance, and their color, 
and their movement, and their sound, 
into the deeper tranquillity of the glen. 

*' Hush ! can't you hear the fall of 



the water? " some one cried ; and a nm- 
ute's cessation of the general hum of 
voices followed. 

For an instant Anne lifted her eyes^ 
and felt the influence of the place : the 
green, liquid light — ^the faint rustle of 
the sunmier leaves — and the sound of 
dropping water, distinct, yet mysteriona, ' 
like the very heart -beat of the silence. 
Only for an instant. The next, the rat- 
tling confusion of voices was resumed. 
Almost every tongue had its inteijection 
ready to do its part toward extinguish- 
ing what it professed to admire. 

" Beautiful I " 

" Oh, charming I " 

" Sweet place — so quiet! " 

'^ This is the sort of spot I adore ! " 

" I could live and die here ; couldnH 
you?" 

While one gentleman, in a mild and 
highly-cultivated tenor voice, broke 
forth with — 

***I saidf If fhere^B peace to be found in the worid, 
The heart that is hmnble ndght hope for it here.* " 

" Anne ! " whispered Miss Black- 
bum, half laughing, yet with an unequiv- 
ocal expression of any thing but mirth 
quivering at her mouth, " you are mak- 
ing acquaintance with the Dropping 
Well under favorable auspices, are you 
not? This is the true way to enjoy 
Nature, isn't it? And it raises one's 
opinion of one's fellow-creatures at the 
same time, you perceive. Don't you 
wish that Heaven had made you such a 
man as Mr. Sherwood there ? Sweet little 
singing-bird, how prettily it chirrups! " 

She passed on, without awaiting for ^ 
any reply. Anne watched her, as she 
went up to two sisters, Hillington old 
maids of little consideration, having nei- 
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rank, wealth, nor talent, to make 
interesting to other people. Miss 
burn's brow cleared as she ad- 
sd them, and offered the assistance 

arm to the younger one, who was 
[j lame. Anne noticed how genial 
•ne became as she talked to them, 
kind was her glance, how almost 
)ntial her manner. If she had 
cynicism than a woman ought to 
into her composition, it could not 
lied that she reserved the gentler 
f her nature for those who needed 
ess the most, and received least of 
m other people. 

e gate was reached, which led up 
lewhat steep ascent to the cliff, 
the breeze blew freshly — the kind, 
3us, 'encouraging breeze, that had 
led far from the south over the sea, 
rought with it something of life 
reedom from the crest of every 
that it had touched. And then 
itly the hill became yet more steep, 
b length the heathery foreground 
tly declined, the eyes lost them- 

in a chasm of blue air ; and with 
ore step the wide sea was in view, 
9 rushing song could be heard far 
, where the tide was coming up 
lie foam lying in a fringe of snow 
the tawny beach. So vast, so 
, and withal so loving and welcom- 
: looked from the height. How 
d it was to draw a deep breath, 
silently gazing, with that strange 
of fulfilment and of completeness 
lometimes comes on human hearts 
I flash almost like revelation I 
t — to the business of the day, which 
eneral restlessness soon declared 
be that of standing still and look- 



ing at the sea. Nevertheless, it need 
not be doubted that the English lan- 
guage (so lamentably deficient in adjec- 
tives, as every person of common enthu- 
siasm is too well aware) was exhausted 
for epithets of rapture, wherewith to 
express the sentiments which bubbled 
from the heart to the lips of almost 
every lady present. But, the first trans- 
port over, it was discovered that there 
were exceptions to be made. 

"I wish it were rough. I like to 
look at the sea in a storm.'' 

" Oh, I dote upon it in a storm." 

**So do I. I don't care so much 
when it's calm." 

"ITo. It is nothing particular to- 
day. You see it is neither very smooth 
nor very rough." 

" On a very clear day we can see the 
French coast from this point." 

" What a pity it is not clearer I " 

"Is there a telescope anywhere?" 

Sir Charles Blackburn, courtly and 
prompt, stepped forward to the fair in- 
quirer with a tiny lorgnette, so prettily 
fashioned in mother-of-pearl and gold, 
that the French coast and the British 
Channel were immediately superseded in 
its favor. 

"What an exquisite little darling I 
Do look, Sophia; isn't it sweet? " 

There ensued a pretty scene of admi- 
ration and delight, mingled with grace- 
ful hadinage from the baronet, and light, 
well-regulated laughter interspersiug the 
dialogue, and ringing clearly and pleas- 
antly on the air. 

Mi&s Blackburn's attention appeared 
just now to be energetically directed to 
the ordering and disposing of the scat- 
tered company. The general rendezvous 
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being arranged, every one was free to 
wander at his or her own will till the 
important hour of refection should ar- 
rive, and the ponderous hampers become 
interesting objects in the eyes of even 
the most sentimental of the party. 
Meanwhile, there was rest for the fa- 
tigued at the Lady^s Seat, and there were 
places to be explored by the adventu- 
rous ; and, lastly, the coast-guard track 
led down the cliff to the sea-shore. Va- 
ried delights, all practicable for these fa- 
vored mortals I Small groups soon sepa- 
rated themselves from the general com- 
munity, and dispersed in their several 
directions. The bright-colored robes 
presently astonished quiet, out-of-the- 
way nooks of the seldom-visited cliflfs, 
and voices startled the air in unexpected 
directions. Little screams of alarm at 
descending steep portions of the way — 
eager exclamations — snatches of laughter 
— and, harmoniously blending with it all, 
the deep baritone or bass voices of the gen- 
tlemen escorting each fair fluttering flock. 

" Oh, what a fearful height I " 

" How awfully dangerous 1 " 

" But isn't it exciting ? Isn't it de- 
Hghtful ? " 

" Oh, I could live on this cliff I I 
should dearly like to be a coast-guard." 

"Or a smuggler; I'd rather be a 
smuggler." 

Anne was standing on the cliff-top 
— alone — ^looking down. Her arm was 
seized, and another whispered communi- 
cation poured into her ear. 

" Let us go down to the shore— let us 
have a quiet half-hour out of sight and 
sound of tbese miserable, petty conven- 
tionalities. I do hate the whole school 
of modern young-ladyism," pursued Miss 



Blackburn, with spitefhl, nncontrolled 
bitterness^ "I have no patience— no 
charity with any one of them." 

" So I perceive," said Anne, gently. 

But her irritated, impatient compan- 
ion would not return her half-reproaoh- 
ful smile — would not encounter the quiet 
gazing of the soft brown eyes. Impetn- 
ously she walked on, down the ragged 
and sometimes difficult track which 
wound along the cliff-side. Impetuously, 
too, she went on speaking: "Well, I 
maintain that all this affectation, and mi- 
nauderU^ and utter want of reality in all 
they say, or think, or do, U hateful ; and, 
therefore, may be, and ought to be, 
hated. Anne, you' are too latitudinarian 
with your mild, indulgent way of think- 
ing. They are traitors to their sex, these 
girls ; it is they who achieve for univer- 
sal womanhood the reputation it has 
with three-quarters of the world: tri- 
fling, silly, vaia, false." 

"/« that our character? Ah! it is 
you that are traitorous," cried Anne; 
" you are unjust — you blind yourself wil- 
fully to the other and better portion of 
the nature even of modem young ladies. 
Think of the little halo of love that encir- 
cles every one of these girls you have 
been decrying. Think of the many; 
many acts of daily beauty that naturally, 
and almost inevitably, spring from the 
very position of daughter or sister. 
Think of the quiet goodness and unself- 
ishness that we Jcnow goes on around us, 
though we do not, and may never, see it; 
but which has been since the world be- 
gan, until all these gentle, silent, but di- * 
vine characteristics have grown to be 
summed up and expressed by the one 
word womanly, ^^ 
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"Yes, yes. Bat a * womanly ' woman 
is one among a thousand,'' resisted Miss 
Blackburn/ 

" N'ay, you have no rigfit to appor- 
tion and limit the possession of goodness, 
simply because your vision cannot per- 
ceive its existence. There is no breath- 
ing woman, I feel sure, I i^kwc," said 
Anne, earnestly, " who has not, deep in 
her heart, something of that birthright 
which was given her in the beginning — 
and which, while it subdues her in the 
sight of man, links her a degree nearer to 
the angels in the eyes of God." 

" Have done, Anne," exclaimed Miss 
Blackburn, sharply, " Don't talk to me 
about angels— don't talk to me of any 
thing holy — I can't — I can't." 

She stopped. They had reached the 
end of the path — they were at the foot 
of the cliflFl The waves were rushing in 
npon the shore, not twenty yards from 
where they stood. They were both si- 
lent for some moments, and Anne could 
not see her friend's face. But presently 
she turned toward her again, with a 
calmer, brighter look. 

" Let us sit down on this great stone, 
Anne. It is an old friend of mine. As 
a child, I have played about it, using it as 
a kind of anvil on which to break sundry 
of these huge pebbles. For I was a treas- 
ure-seeker, you must know," she said, 
smiling quietly; " and I always instituted 
a keen search after agates and jasper 
whenever I visited the beach. Poor old 
stone ! " she went on, half dreamily, " it 
is dry and bard and cold — being just be- 
yond the reach of the tide, except once 
or twice in a year. But — Well, tbis 
is pleasant — this is happy, Anne T" In 
a changed tone—" How clear the sea is 



to-day — what a pale, spiritual green, 
hardly to be called color I And, oh, the 
music of these waves, Anne I it makes 
m^e * good ' to listen to it." 

And they sat, silently listening. Oc- 
casionally a snatch of voices or laughter 
swept by with the fresh breeze, only to 
bring out in fuller relief of sound that 
rushing, swelling .tumult of the sea, 
which seemed to surround them like an 
audible atmosphere. ^ 

" This is well," Miss Blackburn said 
at length. "I was in need of such a 
morning as tbis, bright, breezy, and 
hopeful, to relieve my mind of its last 
impressions of the sea-shore. Three 
weeks ago, Walter Avame and I stood 
under the West Oliff, watching the tide 
rolling up; *for the last time,' he said, 
before he watches it under a tropical 
sky. Poor Walter I at this moment he 
has his beloved sea to his heart's con- 
tent — as men seldom have what they 
love. It is all of his world, except the 
sky (a poetical thought this, Anne, 
which I freely leave to be worked out 
by any poet within ear-shot "), she re- 
marked, in a laughing parenthesis. And 
again her voice took a regretful, musing 
inflection on the words, "Poor Wal- 
ter I " 

" He has sailed, then ? " Anne said. 

" Yes, last week. He wrote to me 
just before he went on board. Oh, I 
wish I could be angry enough with him 
not to be so grieved that he is gone. 
But I can't ; in my inmost heart I feel 
that he is right in all he has done — in all 
he purposes to do." 

I 

" And is that no comfort to you ? " 
"Yes, when I can rise sufficiently 
above my ordinary self, and take rather 
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a more celestial and ideal view of life 
than, I regret to say, comes most natn- 
rallj to me. But my every-day suit of 
thought and feeling is, I own, a shabhy 
one, and never was very handsome when 
it was new. And, when I wear it, I only 
know that it is very hard to lose one of my 
few friends, and that friend one whom I 
have loved since he was a year old. For, 
Anne, he was the son of my only girlish 
friend. I have watched him grow into 
manhood. I Iiave learned to honor him 
as a man no less than I loved him as a 
child. I look down a vista of years — 
years about which plays the fairest, pur- 
est light of any that my life has known 
— and he is connected with them all. To 
look at him, to be with him, always 
brought back to me something of the 
past that I could regain in no other 
way. And now, to have lost this — I 
Anne, it is hard." 

Anne did not answer. With a new 
thought, Miss Blackburn suddenly turned 
to her, looked her in the face. 

"Curious it is we, that have had so 
many long talks together, have said mar- 
vellously little about him. Yet he is a 
prized friend of all of you, I know. And 
y<m, of all women, must be able to ap- 
preciate a good, noble, true-hearted man 
like "Walter Avame." 

"We all of us have a strong regard 
for Mr. Avame," replied Anne, the strin- 
gent necessity of the moment lending 
her a composure that she could never 
have dared to premeditate. 

Miss Blackburn mused. An erratic 
will-o'-the-wisp-like light was playing 
about her brain ; but it soon went out. 
One thought of Calcutta and Edward 
Grant, soon to be installed in the 



office, under government, smothered it 
immediately. She resumed speaking in 
her old tone : 

" Yes, Walter Avame has been a sav- 
ing clause in the great indictment against 
humanity generally (and especially its 
masculine portion), which is continually 
being drawn up in my mind. Walter 
Avame shows what a man may be— can 
be. He at once took the precedence of 
my original ideal — ^the elder brother in 
* Comus.' Do you know that gentleman, 
Anne ? " 

Anne gave ready assent, only too 
grateful to find her friend's disconrse 
naturally directing itself toward the safe 
and wide haven of imaginative individ- 
ualism. 

" To my thinking, he is the one best 
worth knowing and caring for in the 
whole range of poetic society. He ought 
to have married one of Shakespeare's 
women ; I could turn match-maker for 
his sake. Bosalind would have made 
him a good wife ; and he is worth fifty 
Orlandos ; or Miranda, that snow-drop of 
ttie world, ignouiiniously destined to be 
worn in the button -hole of a veritable 
fine gentleman like Prince Ferdinand— a 
young man who, I feel sure, attended the 
Almack's of his time, and was a connois- 
seur in doublets and patent-leather boots. 
And even poor Ophelia — " 

Interruption — graceful and smiling — 
in the person of Sir Charles Blackburn, 
immediately preceding Miss Egerton and 
Helen Dynevor. Poor Ophelia must 
give place. Light, laughing conversa- 
tion, in which Miss Blackburn joined 
with all apparent zest, succeeded to the 
more earnest talk of the two friends. 
And presently the clang of the bell, provi-^ 
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dently brought for tlie purpose, sum- 
moned the company to the improvised 
banqueting-hall on the top of the cliff. 

" How familiar that bell sounds I " 
cried Sir Charles; "we have heard it 
from about this spot so many times; 
have we not, Hester? and to-day is just 
such a day as that one, years ago— do 
you remember ? — when I went with — " 

" Come, let us run up the cliff-path," 
invited Miss Blackburn, with a sudden 
burst of animation and vivacity. Her 
laughing face was turned for an histant 
to her friends ; then she darted on, with 
a lithe, active rapidity, often a charac- 
teristic of her movements. Miss Egerton 
followed, with a little simper, and a 
dainty, tripping progression, calculated 
not to impeach the perfection of her un- 
exceptionable cha/as8ure. Sir Charles 
Blackburn flourished his cane alarming- 
ly, but did not attempt to increase his 
habitual moderate pace. Helen, to whom 
he was talking, of course kept beside 
him. Anne soon passed them, for she 
felt an instinctive anxiety to keep near 
her friend. But, when she joined her, it 
was in the midst of the gathering throng 
of expectant diners. Jest, laughter, com- 
pliment, banter, were flying abou^ like 
motes in the air; eager faces, smiling 
lips, brightened eyes, flushing cheeks — 
what a galaxy of gayety and bloom was 
here I The pleasure-seekers had surely 
not failed of their quarry. To look at 
them, one might have thought that sor- 
row and heaviness of spirit had fled from 
the world. The atmosphere was too 
light, it seemed, for even a feather's 
weight of care to remain upon it. 

Nevertheless — a sharp cry, followed 
by a manly voice: Sir Charles Black- 



bum's clear, commanding, yet suave 
tones, summoning assistance. These 
sounds penetrated even through the hum 
of levity and mirth. There was a gener- 
al rush toward the spot whence the cries 
proceeded. It was a dramatic crisis. 
The ladies clustered about the verge of . 
the cliff; several of the gentlemen hur- 
ried down the path ; Miss Blackburn and 
Anne followed. Discovered — ^Miss Helen 
Dynevor prostrate in a hollow of the 
cliff, her face white, her eyes closed, hav- 
ing evidently fallen in a vain effort to 
reascend the little chasm. Helplessly 
regarding her from the level of the path- 
way, stood poor Sir Charles, with a face 
expressing all the most agonizing emo- 
tions of a gentleman's soul. A careful 
observer might perceive that the baro- 
net's elegant gold-headed cane lay beside 
Helen in the hollow, and might, from 
the circumstance, have deduced the truth 
— ^namely, that it was in her good-na- 
tured effort to obtain for her companion 
what he was not active enough to recov- 
er for himself, that the accident had oc- 
curred. 

She had twisted her foot, that was all ; 
but the pain was great, and she appeared 
to be nearly fainting. Miss Blackburn 
and Anne were promptly beside her. A 
little water was chivalrously rushed for 
and brought in a champagne-glass by an 
eager but agitated young man, and these 
aids, together with a few drops of some 
pungent essence, soon restored the droop- 
ing damsel ; but she found it impossible 
to walk, and the enviable office devolved 
** on the strongest " of lifting her from 
her present position, and then carrying 
her up the remaining distance of the 
path. The rest followed — poor Sir 
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Charles thoroughly subdaed, nnable to 
ntter a word, either of oompassion, BytDL- 
pathy, or vexation. 

Of course every picnic mtght to have 
its adventure, and a party of pleasure 
may be said to lack its crowning com- 
pleteness if a small element of pain be 
not introduced into it. Helenas accident 
only crumpled the rose-leaves, to make 
them yet more fragrant than before. She 
was carefully bestowed among carriage- 
cushions and shawls and wraps. Sir 
Oharles Blackburn devoted his attention 
to her, and a selected corps of cavaliers 
had the happiness of supplying her with 
the limited portion of comestibles which 
she could be prevailed on to touch. And 
the talk, and the "badinage^ and the flirt- 
ing, and the laughter, went on among the 
others with renewed spirit. 

There appeared to be absolutely no 
result likely to accrue from the small 
misadventure. Even the difference of 
plan which Anne suggested was set 
aside by Helen's entreaties — namely, 
that they two should at once return 
home, instead of going with the others 
to Thomhill Place, where a dance was 
to conclude the festivities of the day. 
It was true, Helen would be unable to 
dance, but she would like to look on, 
she pleaded ; and the elder sister at once 
yielded. 

And, as the western clouds began to 

' take mystical prophetic tints, and the 
air grew cool, and the plash of the re- 

, treating waves down on the shore be- 
came more clearly distinct in the grow- 
ing evening silence, the party turned 
their faces homeward. Helen contrived 
to limp as far as the carriages. Sir 
Charles Blackburn supporting her on 



one side, and Anne on the other. 1\a 
gSLj troop dispersedly followed, their 
merriment unconsciously chastened by 
the quiet of the time, with which the 
song of the blackbirds and thrushes in 
the glen, and the utterance of the con- 
stant-falling water, seemed the only fit 
and blending sounds. 

And the sea was left behind, and the 
still glen ; and the carriages rolled along 
the white, chalky road toward the gradu- 
ally increasing glory of the sunset. The 
arch of heaven seemed raised above the 
daylight altitude, and flushing clouds 
rested in mid-air, as if, dropped from the 
highest height, they held themselves sus- 
pended over the strangeness of the dark- 
ening earth. Far away — far as smiset 
ever seems to be — burned the beauty 
of the dead day. Its gold, and its purple, 
and palest amber, and richest rose-color, 
were gathered together ; the air was lit 
as with flame; and the sea, widely 
stretched out beneath the radiance, 
swayed with a solemn emotion — was 
troubled in a stupendous trouble. 

"And see," said Anne softly, laying 
her hand on Miss Blackburn's arm, 
" there, in the quiet gray, shining upon 
us, is the flrst star." 

For, be it day with us or night, God's 
light is with us always. 



CHAPTER XI. 



OONBBQUBNOES. 



Thebe followed one immediate and. 
unlooked-for " consequence " of Helen's 
accident. Slight as it had appeared to 
be, the pain increased, and tlie ankle 
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swelled 8o much during the evening, that 
Mr. Williamson ordered fomentations for 
it, and strongly advocated Miss Black- 
burn's wish that the fair sufferer should 
not attempt to go home, but remain the 
night at Hillington Place. Therefore so 
it was arranged; and, a message being 
dispatched to the cottage, the sisters 
saw the rest of the visitors depart — 
Helen still lying on the sofa from which 
she had been watching the dancers, and 
Anne, seated near her, looking over a 
portfolio of drawings which Sir Charles 
Blackburn had offered to her attention. 

" You see — views of to-day's scenes," 
he explained, turning over some rough 
but vivid pencil-sketches — " these are 
Hester's doing, years ago. There is 
the glen — and here the Lady's Seat. 
Ah, I see the date marked — June 20, 
18 — , This very day eighteen years ! " 

Here the hostess reSntered the room. 
Anne noticed the rapid glance she gave 
to the drawings they were examining 
— a look with a sharp, acute pain per- 
fectly visible in it for one instant. 

"What have you there? " she said, 
laughing. "My old drawings? Where 
in the world did you pick them up, 
Charles ? " 

" I found them ignominiously thrust 
out of sight in a drawer in my room," 
replied her brother. " It is like look- 
ing at old friends' faces to see them 
again. Why, Hester, I remember your 
doing all these quite well — ^that sum- 
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mer. 

" Yes, I remember," she said, indif- 
ferently taking them up, and casting her 
eyes over them. " They are not badly 
done," she remarked, with apparent 

complaoenoy ; "hasty and unfinished 
9 



enough — but I have seen worse portraits 
of places. — Haven't you, Anne ? " 

Anne, having replied, turned her at- 
tention to Helen, who look wearied, and 
was quite willing to retire for the night. 

Yet, after the sisters were comfort- 
ably established in the room apportioned 
to them, and after listening to all Helen's 
busy chatter, till the young girl had 
fairly talked herself to sleep, Anne, still 
dressed as she was, felt a strong desire to 
descend the stairs again to the drawing- 
room, where she was fully persuaded 
that Miss Blackburn lingered. Sir 
Charles, she knew, had proceeded to his 
room immediately after they had reached 
theirs; but, for his sister, Anne hneto 
all was not well with her, and she could 
not sleep without trying, at least, to 
penetrate into this hidden disturbance — 
perhaps to solace it — who could tell ? 

She was right, at least in her first ^ 
conjecture — Miss Blackburn was still up. 
The large room was all in shadow, 'save 
at the far end, where a small lamp stood 
on the table, lighting up the figure of 
Miss Blackburn, who stood there, her 
head bent over one of the drawings' Sir 
Charles had been showing, which she 
held in her hand. She started at Anne's 
entrance, flung down the drawing,, and 
sprang toward her. 

"Anne, I thought you were in. 
dream-land by this time I Nothing is^ 
wrong with Helen or with you ? " 

" Oh, no. But I am not deepy, and' 
some instinct told me you were stilll 
here, so I came down." 

"Wonderful instinct!" she replied;, 
laughing. 

She turned her face from Anne's, 
qniet look, and moved slowly Back to* 
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her fcrmer station beside the table. 
Anne followed, and seated herself on 
the sofa near, while Miss Blackbarn was 
apparently engrossed in gathering to- 
gether the scattered drawings, and re- 
placing them in their portfolio. She. 
went on talking in snatches all the time. 

" Well, now we are alone, yon may 
, give me your frank opinion as to the 
* success ' of my party. Was it pleasant, 
stupid — amusing, or dull? You look 
tired enough," she went on, never waiting 
for an answer ; " and really, Anne, you 
ought to be fast asleep at this moment, 
recovering the fatigues of the day in 
proper conventional fashion. " 

" And you too," said Anne, smiling. 

"Of course — I know. But then I 
never do as I ought. And to return to 
my party. How pretty your sister 
looked, Anne 1 I hope her accident will 
not outweigh her pleasure; she looked 
so thoroughly content — more so than I 
have ever seen her, I think." 

'* Yes ; I noticed it. I believe she 
has had a very happy day." 

"That is well. After all, Anne,'' 
Mifls Blackburn went on musingly, 
"what a great deal of stray happiness 
must be floating about the world — to see 
how easily some hands can catch at it, 
and clasp itl I looked round to-day, 
, ' and saw real sunshine in almost every 
pair of eyes that met my own, till I mar- 
velled." 

"Why should you marvel? Is it 
such a miserable world ? " 

" Some people think it is, you know. 
For my own part, I express no opinion." 
She went on arranging the drawings. 
They were all disposed now in the port- 
folio, and she sat de^wn, placed it on her 



knee, and began to tie the strings im 
succession of tight knots, which, as die 
remarked, with some satisfaction, ^Mt 
would require a good deal of ingenuity 
and perseverance to unfasten." 

"Do you intend that it shall never 
be opened again, then ? " asked Anne. 

"Yes; they are uncomfortable, 
ghostly things, these same scrawls of 
sketches, reminding me of my grand 
failure in what was then my passionate 
enthusiasm, my desperate aspiration to 
the dignity of artist. Did I never tell 
you of that, Anne? It is an amnsing epi- 
sode. I had magnificent ideas, of which 
ihe%6 are the sublime, tangible represent- 
atives: my latest productions, my final 
achievements." 

" Don't you pursue it now ? " 

" No," Miss Blackburn replied, with 
sharp curtness; " I tired of enthusiasm 
and devotion, and left it ofil I am never 
reasonable in these things ; I know no 
medium between fanaticism and indiffer- 
ence. And, as indifference is your only 
safe harbor, I steered into it, and rest 
there to this day. No one cares less 
about all this sort of thing than I do, I 
flatter myself," she went on, laughing. 
" A picture is just so much paint to me 
— not a thought more ; and as for my old 
dream of being an artist — pshaw I I 
scorn the notion now every bit as much 
as it scorned me then. So I "took up my 
palette for the last time, one day, and 
sent it spinning into the sea, just at turn 
of tide. And brushes, pencil, colors — I 
knew them no more. How I do hate 
those words — last time, no morel ** 
cried Miss Blackburn, with sudden bit- 
terness. "What is there in such syl- 
lables, I wonder, that, even oasuallj 
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repeated, they should take onr hreath 
away, and make ns feel like slaves ? " 

There was no answer. 

" You won't reply to my question," 
she went on, in a lighter tone, and she 
turned to Anne with a half-smile, and a 
certain resumption of her habitual man- 
ner. "You don't sympathize with me 
in my detestation, of course. Your fac- 
ulties are not complete, Anne. You 
haven't material in you to get up a good 
honest abhorrence of any thing." And, 
half sharply as this was said, the speaker 
threw her arm round her companion, 
with a loving gesture that contradicted 
her tone. "Your quiet face continually 
reproaches my wayward spirit; it dare 
not wander far in your presence. Even 
to inveigh against words is forbidden, it 
seems." 

"You speak more wrathfully, more 
bitterly than you know, sometimes," 
said Anne, in a low voice. 

" Not a tithe of what I feel^ never- 
theless. Do me the justice to believe 
t^a^," Miss Blackburn said, rapidly. 
**0h, innocent seriousness! you don't 
nnderstand — you can't comprehend. 
You lose yourself in this unknown coun- 
try : you are bewildered in this strange 
atmosphere. Anne, what in the world 
makes us care for one another, seeing 
that we have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, but are about as sympathetic as 
fire and snow ? " 

Anne smiled, and shook her head 
gravely. 

" Oh, but I tell you that it is so. I 
intend to study this matter, and discover 
where the neutral ground is upon which 
we meet. There must be something 
which assimilates. I don't belieye in 



the theory of ' opposites,' either in love 
or friendship. Except, indeed," she add- 
ed, laughing, " that when A is fond of 
talking, B ought to prefer listening — as 
in our case, my dear Anne. What in the 
world would become of two lovers or 
friends, each of whom had the gift of 
language, and liked to exercise it in my 
fashion ? " 

" Do you know," Anne said, timidly 
placing her hand on her friend's arm, 
and looking into her face, "that ail this 
jesting pains me ? — for I am sure — I am 
sure that it is not natural. I can see in 
your eyes that you are troubled." 

" You wise diviner of signs and to- 
kens 1 " cried Miss Blackburn, rebelling 
against the gentle influence, breaking 
away from the feeble hold ; "don't arro- 
gate to yourself any such dignity of pene- 
tration, Anne. Trust me, it is not wom- 
en of your calibre who possess that won- 
derful and often-talked-of power of read- 
ing the mysterious workings of the hu- 
man heart, etc., etc., etc. No, no I leave 
it alone." 

"Come to me — come close; let me 
look into your face," said Anne, vnth 
earnestness. "Ah, do. It is not kind 
of you to turn away so sternly." 

It was such an entrealdng voice, and 
such a sad, wistful look was bent up- 
on her — ^Miss Blackburn succumbed «t 
length. Silently she took her place, be- 
side the sofa, and suffered her hands to 
be imprisoned in the light, loving clasp 
of Anne's. 

"What has grieved you? Tell me; 
it will look smaller when it is told." 

"How do you know I am grieved?" 

"Because — I learn to understand peo- 
ple I love." 
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"Do joa love me^ Anne? Thanks, 
thanks," said Miss Blackburn, hoarsely. 
She laid her head on Anne's shoulder. 
Presently came deep, heart-wrung sobs 
— few, but long and convulsiye, such as 
it was terrible to see shaking the small, 
slight frame. But no tears followed. 
She raised her face ; the eyes were heavy 
and dim and dry, as if a slow fire burned 
beneath the darkened lids. The tension, 
physical and mental, once relaxed, utter 
collapse resulted. Anne could only look 
at her in silent sympathy. At length 
words came from the thin, quivering lips 
— "Forgive me I But it is your own 
fault ; you would not let me play the 
hypocrite longer." 

"It is better thus — ^much better." 

"You don't know; you can't judge. 
You talk about * grief I ' Grief 1 — I am 
not grieving ; I don't think I ever knew 
what it was to grieve." 

" But you are troubled — you are un- 
happy?" 

There was a brief pause. 

" O Anne, Anne 1 it is a cold, drear, 
desolate world," she said, looking up, 
with a painful smile. " Who is happy 
except those who cannot feel? Even 
you, whom I have envied, many a time, 
your good, pure heart, your quiet spirit, 
and your loved and loving lot in life — 
even you look sad and wearied often. 
Perhaps you are not happy? Perhaps 
you are miserable ? " 

"No — I am not miserable," replied 
Anne, simply returning the steadfast, in- 
quiring look her friend fixed upon her. 
Miss Blackburn paused a moment, then 
went on, looking away. 

^^MiserahU! it is only a word to 
some. To me— oh, it is a terrible, horri- 



ble truth, that I have had to learn, day 
by day, week by week, year by year. It 
will not make itself a place. I cannot 
get to wear it as an accustomed garment; 
through all these years I have mutinied 
against it, wildly, desperately, with a 
passionate, fiery strength you cannot re- 
alize. I have dashed myself against my 
prison-walls, I have clutched fierce hold 
of the very knife that wounded me, and 
I am bruised and torn and bleeding. 
Anne, I let you look into my heart, and 
this is what you see. Heaven forgive 
me I Have I any right — any right ? " 

She crushed her face into her clasped 
hands for a moment; then went on in 
the same suppressed, stifled tone, that 
seemed afraid to raise itself above a whis- 
per, lest it should break out into a shriek 

" Sometimes — sometimes — I grow 
afraid — afraid of my own soul. I dare 
not be alone with it, I dare not listen to 
its cries, to its promptings. Riot is 
there ; it rages, it swells, it maddens ; 
while the poor I, the centre of it all, 
seems to dwindle to a tiny dot, tossed, 
flung upon a boiling sea, till that stupe- 
fies into calm, and leaves the wrecked 
thing stranded on the barren, desolate 
shore. That is my life— that has been 
my life for sixteen years. Why was I 
made strong enough to live through it 
all? Why was my brain kept steady? 
To have made me mad, would have been 
merciful ; Anne, I say to you it would. 
Then I should not have remembered, 
should not have looked upon aU things 
in the world with that bitter, jaundiced 
view that made me hate myself, even 
while I tried to exult in it." 

She stopped abmptly. 

"Do I frighten yon, Aiuut" sLe 
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said, with almost tenderness; "yon — 
you that love me? for you would not 
have said that carelessly, would you? 
you mean it — it is true ? I may have it, 
I may look at it, take it into my hand 
and feel it — ^real, real love, such as I 
never — ^never — never have hftd all my 
woman's life 1 " 

Anne drew her closely to her, half- 
fearful of the growing excitement appar- 
ent in her face, and in her rapid, fever- 
ish utterance. The caressing movement 
touched the poor, disturhed spirit. She 
burst into tears — softening, gentle, natu- 
ral tears, such as a child might shed up- 
on its mother's breast. For a long time 
they lasted, while Anne said not a word, 
but only bent low over her friend- in 
mute eloquence of sympathy and love. 

The weeping subsided, gradually and 
slowly, into calm. Then she raised her 
face, and looked straight and fiiU into 
Anne's eyes, laden with pitying tender- 
ness as they were. 

"Anne, what strange tears these 
have been 1 " she said, softly. 

" Blessed tears, comforting tears 1 " 

" Yes, I am grateful for them. I feel 
as if in my soul a dense black cloud had 
burst, and dissolved into this quiet, harm- 
less rain. I can think more clearly; I 
can bear to feel. O Anne, I am weak, 
wicked, rebellious ; but I have been tried 
sorely. Do not judge me, do not be 
harsh in thinking of me. Nay, I know 
you could not be so. But perhaps a 
harder censor than you would ever be 
might find some cause for leniency. And 
to-day, to-day, is always a bitter one in 
every year." 

" I thought so," Anne said, simply. 

^' Yes, it is a cruel, cruel anniversary, 



that was once a festival, and nOw — It 
is as if one whom we loved had died 
upon her birthday, and the garlands of 
rejoicing are turned into ashes evermore. 
The memory of past happiness becomes . 
a ghastlier presence than the grimmest 
form of misery. There is nothing so ter- - 
rible — so hard to bear. It is right that 
it should be ; I suppose it is the natural 
shadow that light ever brings with it. 
But the light left me years ago, and I 
have shivered or grown frozen in the 
shadow ever since. Don't wonder that 
I am fitful, passionate, erratic, as you see 
me. If Fate had been a little kinder to 
me, I might — ^I might have attained to 
the goodness that I once aimed at. But, 
Anne, misery follows closely, curbs cru- 
elly, grinds hardly ; there is no escaping 
her clutch to pass on to the high things 
of life. She makes us grovel in the mire 
till for very shame we dare not look up 
to the sunlight." 

"Yet shame is no portion of any 
thing but wrong," said Anne, gently; 
"and misery, such as you speak of, 
should not be suffered by any one who 
had done no ill." 

" Is it only the wicked who suffer, 
then ? " Miss Blackburn cried, hastily. 

" It is only the wicked who suffer the 
worst, hardest pangs of misery — such »& 
you described. Shame is for sin, and not 
for simple sorrow; and hopelessness, 
desperation, is for no human soul that 
believes in its Creator." 

" You speak from out of a quiet, pas- 
sionless soul, which is not mine. More-^ 
over, you never knew the hard trouble — 
the bitter pangs^of a life which spent 
out its brightest and best wealth in one 
gift — a gift that was cast aside, crushed 
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under foot, and its dust flung forth to the 
four winds of heaven. Anne, a woman 
can bear much for the sake of that wild 
dream of love which is sure to visit her, 
late or early, in her life. She can be pa- 
tient through much tribulation, she will 
stand steadfast through all trial and 
' temptation; pain and sorrow, hardship 
and privation, are but names to her while 
she breathes an atmosphere made divine 
by the presence of love — love which, 
subtle and penetrating as sunshine, finds 
its way into the darkest of earth's pris- 
ons, as into the fairest and openest of 
her pleasant places. Is it not so, Anne ? " 
Miss Blackburn asked, in conclusion, lay- 
- ing her hand upon her companion's, with 
a half-sad, half-tender smile — a smile of 
inquiry that would not be denied. 

AjQne's eyes were drooped, and she 
did not raise them. No blush came to 
her cheek, but rather an added pallor to 
what was already very white. 

" I hate ' confidences ; ' I will none 
of them," cried Miss Blackburn, energet- 
ically; "besides, they are unnecessary; 
for where two people care enough for 
one another to be entitled to share their 
joys and griefs, they are quite sure to 
find them out without telling ; as I have 
long since found out, Anne, dear — 
yowr«." 

" Mine ? " Anne repeated, mechani- 
cally. 

"Even so." She laughed as she 
spoke, and Anne looked up, bewildered. 
"All these weeks — ^months, I have felt 
very like, first, a thief, and then — a hypo- 
crite, for that I did wrongfully and with- 
out your consent steal your secret, and 
afterward did wickedly and of malice 
aforethought conceal from you that I 



held the article in my possession. But 
you will not mind, will yon ? " 

"What do you mean? " asked Anne, 
desperately. _ 

"Oh 1 do you turn my own weapons 
upon me? Why, I did not think you 
could play hypocrite for a single minute. 
But — but you looked troubled. I will say 
no more— jest or earnest — on this mat- 
ter. I ought to have known that a light 
tone suits happiness as little as it har- 
monizes with sorrow. I am silent." 

"No," said Anne, after a brief pause; 
"you will speak candidly, please, all that 
is in your mind ; you may be entertain- 
ing some wrong belief." 

"Wrong? O Anne, yon would not 
try to deceive me. But can I be 
wrong? " she hesitated a moment 
" Shall I go on ? Have you not been in 
sore trouble of absence, separation, un- 
certainty ? And is not the dark time sore- 
ly melting into dawn now ? Are yon not 
hopefnl, joyful, expectant? Not atpeaetj 
for coming joy brings its own sweet un- 
rest, but even that will end before long 
— when, one day, soon, the Calcutta 
steamer lands her passengers at South- 
ampton pier." 

The mystery was out. Anne drew a 
deep breath. The reaction was very 
great. In a lighter temperament, either 
tears or laughter might have followed ; 
but a very sore, strained smile was all 
that she could command as she looked 
up, meeting her friend^s fixed and ear- 
nest, yet half-sportive look, with the 
words — "You are quite — quite mistaken- 
How came you to be so deceived? " 

"Deceived I Do you truly mean itt 
Anne I " 

These ejaculations were .uttered at 
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impulsiye intervals, wMle her keen dark 
eyes rested on Anne, a world of emotion 
lighting them. 

" Anne, I don't know what to think. 
I am ntterly lost, now you take this, 
my gaiding light, from me. While I had 
that, I saw things clearly — ^now, all is 
mist and uncertainty." A pause — a last 
keen, searching gaze — then the hright 
eyes were turned away. ** You are not 
engaged to Edward Grant ? " 

** Indeed, no." 

" You — you don't care for him ? " 

"Yes, I do; we were children to- 
gether," Anne said, with a certain hesita- 
tion and constraint in her tone. 

" And he is not in love with you ? " 

" He is not in love with me." 

"May I go on with my catechism? 
Was he ever — did he ever — ask you to 
marry him?" Another pause. "Ah, 
Anne, forgive me for all this questioning. 
I have some claim — ^have I not? — to 
know — to be satisfied. Satisfied, do I 
say? Mocking word I Little satisfac- 
tion can I glean. O Anne, Anne 1 I have 
been so mistaken all along — ^believing 
you so happy. What am I to believe 
now? — that my fabric of imagined bliss 
is blown away in a breath ? " 

She put her arm around her with an 
added tenderness, which had in it much 
anxiousness, and even something of com- 
punction. 

" Anne, I am afraid about you. I am 
bewildered — ^I am doubtful and uncer- 
tain." 

"Do not be so. Indeed, you need 
not to be." 

"You see, I felt so sure. I cannot 
reconoile to myself this new state of 
things. To think that Edward Grant's 



arrival in England is now — just nothing 
at all ; that I need not watch the weath^ 
any more, and fancy you look paler 
when the wind has been higher than 
usual; and that the poor young man's 
name need no longer be carefully ignored 
by me when we converse." She ceased, 
and appeared to meditate troublously. 

"When your bewilderment is a little, 
moderated," presently said Anne, sm^- 
ing, " will yon abate mine for me ? I am 
perplexed to know how this strange 
delusion could have gained such a hold 
upon you. What grounds had you for 
entertaining such a completely mistaken 
idea? Was it a chance speculation ? or ' 
did you regularly imagine the whole ro- 
mance ? " 

"N"ay, not quite so bad as that. (I 
like to see you laugh, Anne; and I 
dearly exult in that little taste of quiet 
mockery which I can detect in your last 
remark. I never knew you so nearly 
saucy before.) But, in justice to my 
poor maligned common-sense, I must be 
permitted to observe that this belief 
was shared by at least one other person; 
and that person one acknowledged to be 
gifted with rather more than the ordi- 
nary amount of penetration, perspicuity, 
and discretion, that Nature affords to her 
masculine children." 

" Indeed 1 " said Anfie — this time 
without smiling. 

" Yes, indeed, though you may choose 
to be incredulous till I name my witness 
— ^my aider and abettor. Almost the 
last talk Walter Avarne and I had 
together was on no less a subject than 
your engagement to Mr. Grant, and the 
probability of your speedy marriage. I 
believe he had some prescience of that 
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fortilnato government appointment of 
which we had news a week or two after. 
Lord Castleton is his intimate acquaint- 
ance, you know." 

"Yes— is he?" 

"I feel very nearly certain that 
Walter used his inflaence in that quarter 
in his friend^s behalf. I thought so at the 
time, putting that and that together. It 
is just what he would do, good, noble 
fellow that he is. And he would, of 
course, conclude he was contributing to 
the happiness of two of his friends at 
. the same time. I remember he said 
more than once how anxious he felt over 
Edward Grant's future and yours — ^how 
he trusted that this summer would end 
all trouble of uncertainty and suspense." 

"He was very kind," said Anne, in a 
momentary but uncontrollable bitterness, 
which passed quite unperceived by her 
companion. 

Yet it was sharp while it lasted, that 
pang, and seemed to arouse some of the 
^ old wickedness of two or three weeks 
before. It was " hard," as women say, 
in piteous excuse for similar derelictions 
from the smooth, straight ways of gentle 
and patient endurance. She did not hear 
, much of what Miss Blackburn said for 
the next few minutes, till she was 
aroused by her laughing — a very harsh, 
grating laugh it sounded. 

"Well, you are giving clear indica- 
tion of your sleepiness when you reply, 
* No, thank you I ' to my kind inquiry as 
td the time of night. Past one o'clock, 
I declare. Dear Anne," in a changed 
tone, and holding her in a half-embrace, 
fhat Anne forced herself not to shrink 
irritably from, "this talk has done me 
good — ^it has given me much food for 



thought — ^more profitable thought, too, 
I trust and 1[)elieve, than the gloomy 
egotistic retrospections, at once desperate 
and helpless, which have been my men- 
tal food for the last few days. 'Oh, 
what fools these mortals be I ' I could 
bite my tongue, for some things it has 
said ; but it were better to reach to the 
soul that prompted the speech — were it 
not, Anne ? And you have done that, as 
you always do. Dear, it must gladden 
you — I hnow it will — that you have made 
me feel better, more serene, fitter for my 
prayers, than I have been for I dare not 
think how long. You always do me 
good. And now, look at me with your 
good, quiet eyes — won't you? And 
then—" 

But Anne hid her face, troubled and 
ashamed. Miss Blackburn kissed her. 

" I have tired you out. I am always 
thoughtless, random, selfish. Forgive 
me — and good-night." 

And so they separated — each to her 
own pillow, and her own dreams. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



MATRIMONIAL. 



" Albebt and Grace ! " cried Mrs. 
Dynevor, from the porch of Thornhill 
Cottage, " run directly, both of you, to 
Miss Blackburn's, and see if Helen really 
is coming home this evening. If her foot 
is not quite well, she will stay, of course. 
K she comes, you can help in some way, 
very likely. And, mind you, run on and 
tell me if Sir Charles is coming. Albert, 
wait — listen a minute. Understand 
what I am saying, sirl Our love, you 
know, and kind regards to the Black- 
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bums — and — oh, the heedless boyl Dear, 
dear, what torments children arel Grace 
has pat her cape on all on one side — and 
Albert's hat—" 

She retired in-doors to conclude her 
lamentation within hearing of Anne, 
who, in the midst of her business of 
transcribing a large heap of her fa- 
ther's blotted MS., found time, occa- 
sionally, to look up with a consoling re- 
mark. 

Meanwhile, the children, after run- 
ning at full speed down the lane, and 
across the village street, slackened their 
pace by mutual consent, and looked at 
one another — ^laughing for sheer pleasure 
in the mellow brightness of the after- 
noon, and the freshness of the sea-breeze 
which blew in their faces. 

" This is nice — isn't it ? " was Albert's 
observation. "It is almost cool now; 
and this wood is always so pleasant and 
quiet. How the birds do sing— just lis- 
ten, Grace 1 " 

And they waited within the entrance 
of the wood for a minute, then went on, 
speaking in tones unconsciously sub- 
dued. 

"How pleasantly the leaves rustle I 
I love this wood dearly," said Grace, 
stooping to gather some flowers of deli- 
cate wood-8ori:el. " Last Sunday after- 
noon, when you went with mamma to 

H , Anne and papa came here, and 

sat down on the stile at the end, while I 
looked for strawberries. I don't know 
what they were talking about ; but they 
were very earnest. Not grave, you know, 
or sad — only quiet, somehow. And, once, 
papa leaned down to Anne and kissed 
her." 

"Why, that's nothing wonderfol," 



said Albert, peering curiously up a tree, 
where he had suspicions of a squirrel ; 
"one would think nobody ever kissed 
Anne before, you are so important about 
it." 

"But out-of doors," urged Grace, 
" people don't usually — ^you know. Be- 
sides, I am quite sure they were talking 
seriously; Anne's face looked — oh, so 
still — in a kind of a look — not like cry- 
ing, nor sorry either, but — oh, I can't 
tell how, if you won't understand." 

" Ah, he's off I " was the inapposite 
rejoinder. "Well, Grace, and what 
then ? " turning to the little girl with 
a somewhat patronizing air of atten- 
tion. 

" There's nothing else ; I only thought 
I'd tell you," said Grace, a slight shade 
of offended reserve marking her tone. 

"Of course; that's all right; and, 
Grace, I'll tell you something," observ^ 
Albert, grandly, dropping his voice, and 
drawing close to his listener. " Do you 
know — ^I am very nearly certain — that 
. our Helen — ^will be married very soon." 

" O Albert, I don't believe any thing 
you say of marriages and things,", said 
Grace, almost indignantly. " See how 
wrong you were about Anne and Edward 
Grant 1 He is married already, and his 
wife is coming back to England with hijn. 
And you said he was going to be Anne's 
husband, as sure as any thing could 
be." 

"Well, when Selina Grant told us 
the news, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather," asserted Albert, 
kicking a loose stone before him, as 
he walked, with considerable energy.— 
" Nobody could be more surprised than 
I was; and I don't understand it yet 
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I haven^t at all mftde up my mind abont 
thaft affair, I can tell you, Grace." 

" At any rate, he can't marry Anne 
now, you know," remarked the little girl 
logically and sedately; "so yon may 
just as well own you were wrong." 

Albert began to whistle. 

"I don't see any nse in guessing 
about what is going to happen," Grace 
went on, with much philosophy ; " we 
shall know it soon enough when once it 
doe8 come. And as for Helen — " 

" Very well — ^never mind — but you'll 
see," said her brother, emphatically, as 
he swxmg-to the side-gate of entrance to 
Hillington Place shrubberies, and passed 
in ; " only, just remember what I said 
when it does happen, as you say." A 
slight interlude of whistling followed, 
which lasted to the door. Then, as Al- 
bert turned the handle, as he was wont, 
and the two children entered, a final 
whisper passed: "You'll see — hum — ^it 
isn't only for a sprained ankle that Hel- 
en stays here for three, four, five days, 
and puts off coming back home. And it 
isn't for nothing that Sir Charles — " 

' " Oh, nonsense 1 " from Grace abrupt- 
ly ended these sibylline revelations. The 
next minute, they were in the pleasant 
summer parlor where Miss Blackburn 
and her visitors usually sat. 

It was a very pleasant, sunny picture, 
this same parlor and its occupants. 
The large window fronted the west, and 
opened into a flower-garden, beautiful 
and radiant with July wealth of color 
and fragrance. Near this window, Hel- 
en reclined among the plentiful cushions 
of a chair, fashioned after some most 
luxurious French model. Her fair face, 
golden curls, and gracefal languor of at- 



titude and gesture, harmonized, in a 
manner, with the midsummer atmos- 
phere of the outer world, the bright 
hues, heavy, luscious perfumes, and 
drowsy hum that entered at the open 
window. There were some flowers of 
geranium and heliotrope strewed upon 
her lap. The vivid scarlet, the dim pur- 
ple, beautiful as they were, would not 
long detain the eye from the delicately 
pretty face above them, its flower-like 
bloom, and the changefril, shy look, 
something beyond the beauty even of 
flowers, that it wore, as every now and 
again the eyes were raised, and then 
drooped over the needle-work with 
which her fingers were busy. 

Sitting at a little distance from it, 
but facing this attractive tableau vivant, 
was Sir Charles Blackburn, reading aloud 
from a certain small, green-covered book, 
belonging to his sister's library, which 
might have been declared to be a famil- 
iar friend of its owner, from divers signs, 
as pencil-marks on the margin, and with- 
ered flowers or sprays of leaves occasion- 
ally appearing between the pages. 

A musical voice had the baronet, and 
it thrilled melodiously through the room 
on the melodious syllables: 

" *Loye took up fhe glass of Time, and turned it in his 
glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 
sands. 
" * Love took np the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might- 
Smote the chord of self; which, trembling, passed In 
mnsic out of sight* ^ 

" O poet 1 where didst learn that fal- 
lacy ? " rang out Miss Blackburn's clear, 
half- derisive tones. 

" Fallacy ? '^ echoed Sir Charles. He 
turned to his sister, with a glowiqg face. 
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" Oh, a trace to argument ; I give in 
at once. Only, did not Keats set down 
the harder truth, 'Selfishness, Love's 
cousin? * Which are we to helieve of 
our prophets? Or has humanity im- 
proved since that melancholy, passion- 
ate hoy smote on the chords of Tiia harp 
of life? But proceed, brother. I see 
Miss Helen waits impatient for ' Many a 
morning on the Moorland,' and I can 
enlarge on love and selfishness at any 
time : practical illustrations of both are 
always convenient." 

But the children, advancing from the 
door, stopped both the reading and the 
discussion for the time. Their messages 
delivered, Grace slid, as if very naturally, 
to MiSs Blackburn's side, and. gravely 
overlooked the process of her knitting, 
at present in full vigor. Albert, at the 
window, alternately stared out at the 
garden, and furtively glanced at the in- 
mates of the room. 

" What are they about at home, Al- 
bert ? " asked Helen, in a low tone. 
*^How is Anne — and all? " 

" Anne is very well — ^very busy, too, 
poring over papa's papers, copying, as 
usual. She hasn't been out all day. 
Just think I the most splendid day, and 
she in -doors, scratching away with 
pens." 

A sullen grunt concluded this graphic 
description. Helen looked up, coloring. 

"I wish I could help her; I shall, 
now. I shall get some of the MS. and 
copying-paper, and do a great deal, these 
long days that I cannot walk about 
much." 

" Well, that isn't a bad idea, Helen, I 
most say," pronounced the boy, with 
emphatic approbation of look and voice. 



• "You see, if something like that had 
been thought of and done, she need nev- 
er have stayed at home, working so hard. 
I know I wish / wrote plain ; but it's 
such a scrawl, you know, mine is; it 
would never do, papa says." 

" I shall begin to-morrow," said Hel- 
en, gravely and thoughtfully. "Anne 
shall not have so much upon her hands;' 
I win begin to-morrow." 

"And are you really coming home, 
then?" 

"Yes, this afternoon — in half an hour. 
Miss Blackburn's little pony-phaeton is 
coming out on purpose." 

"For the first time these many, many 
years," chimed in the bland voice of Sir 
Charles, as he looked up from his book. 
"I remember well the last occasion I 
drove in it, to meet the mail on the 

H road, when I was about to rejoin 

my regiment, then under orders for In- 
dia. It will be a happier association 
that it is to have to-day," he added, rath- 
er disconnectedly, and in a lower tone, 
looking at Helen. 

Helen blushed. Albert looked sharp- 
ly at both of them, and then his eyes in- 
voluntarily sought Grace — a very shrewd 
glitter appearing in them. Grace was 
too much occupied to perceive it. She 
was winding a skein of cotton for Miss 
Blackburn, and looking every now and 
then with childish interest at the dark, 
kindly face bent toward her. 

"Oh, the tangled threads 1 Little 
Grace, are yon moralist enough to un- 
derstand the lesson they convey? An 
eloquent homily / can trace in these 
knottings and twistings. There I I 
must break it ; we will begin again." 
" Sister Anne won't let me break the 
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thread, antil I have tried for ever so 
long to undo it,'^ said Grace, in her seri- 
ous voice. 

^^She is a hard taskmistress, that Sis- 
ter Anne of yours, isn^t she, Grace? 
She is dreadfully severe on all of us who 
are afflicted with impatient and unceles- 
tial temperaments. For my part, I own 
I am afraid of her." 

"Oh, now you are in fun, though 
you don't laugh," cried the little girl. 
" Afraid of Anne ? Why, when we all 
love her so, and she is so good? People 
are never afraid except of had things, you 
know." 

" I don't know any such thing," said 
Miss Blackhum, smiling grimly ; " hut, 
my dear child, don't you mind what / 
say ; " and her smile hecame genial and 
tender, as she stroked the fair curls that 
clustered round the wondering face lifted 
toward her. " And you may always feel 
very sure that I am *in fun,' when I say 
any thing that sounds as if I did not love 
Anne dearly ; for I do, you know, little 
one. It is my saving clause." She 
paused a moment, then went on, in a 
lower tone : 

"' *Next to goodness^ is fhe power 
Of seeing where true goodness lies.* 

I wonder if that is true ? I am afraid the 
two qualities are never found separate. 
In the case of goodness, to appreciate is 
to have. Oh, I wish, I wish — " 

"What do you say?" asked the 
child's voice. 

" You may well ask, Grace. There ! 
the skein is wound — brokenly enough ; 
hut it is wound. And it is a fair-look- 
ing ball of thread, after all. Courage I 
We will do our best with the materials 
that fall to our lot, won't we? Now, I 



see Helen is preparing to move, and I 
heard the chaise-wheels at the entrance 
some minutes since. We shall take your 
sister home in triumph, Grace. Al- 

lonsf' 

• • • • • 

Selina Grant came in to Thornhill 
Oottage that same afternoon, and sno- 
oeeded in carrying off Anne to drink tea 
with her and her mother. Edward 
Grant had arrived in England — ^was then 
in London 1 They had received a long 
letter from him, and a little note from 
his wife ; and the next day they were 
going to London, to see this unknown 
daughter and sister, and help the young 
couple to prepare and arrange their 
establishment. • 

It was a happy tea-drinking. They 
talked, Selina and Mrs. Grant, and ex- 
ulted, and r^'oiced, and wept, after the 
manner of women. And Anne listened 
and sympathized with all that warm, 
loving sincerity of soul, which always 
made her sympathy something very pre- 
cious, and much desired by those who 
had once known it. But, in truth, she 
was more selfishly happy than any one 
guessed. Mrs. Grant's vague fears and 
doubts and suspicions, the natural growth 
of motherly vanity, were at once and 
forever set at rest. It said much for 
her love of Anne, that she was so en- 
tirely glad at this result, and could cor- 
dially forgive her for not breaking her 
heart because her Edward had married 
somebody else. But when Anne was 
leaving them, Albert having arrived to 
escort her home, the old lady took her 
hand, and, looking into her face, sud 
somewhat of her former hopes and 
wishes : 
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, '* Long ago, mj lovOi I lldltg^t that I 
sbonld never sit talking to yod, as I have 
done this evening, of Edward's marriage. 
I mean, I believed what I so much de- 
sired, that — ^that you would become my 
daughter. Well, well ; it is better or- 
dered as it is, I doubt not. But how de- 
ceived I was 1 How different Edward's 
description of this little laughing fairy 
of a girl from what I fancied I " 

" How you • will love that little 
fairy I " said Anoe, as she kissed her ; 
"how bright she will make the house, 
with the pretty, merry ways Edward tells 
us of 1 It will be a happy, beautiful house- 
hold ; and dearly I like to remember that 
I have a little place of my own in it I " 

" Yes, you must come and see us all 
very soon, as they both wish. Edward 
has evidently well described his old 
firiend and playmate to his wife. I feel 
sure she knows and loves you already, 
Anne 1 " 

More kisses and valedictions, and then 
Anne departed. Albert left his conver- 
sation with Selina, and drew close to his 
sister, with the protective air which is 
the masculine prerogative. On this occa- 
sion, however, conflicting emotions were 
seething in that young gentleman's mind 
to a degree which threatened to prevent 
any of them issuing forth by the usual 
mode of speech. 

" Has Helen returned home ? " was 
Anne's first question. 

" Oh, yes ; " and an abruptly-drawn 
breath. 

" Is she very tired ? Did she walk? " 

**No; came in the pony-chaise;" 
adding, after a brief interval, " Sir 
Oharlee Blackburn drove her over." 

*<lndeedl Did he stay to tea f *' 



"Well — I should rather think he 

did," said Albert, taking long strides 

forward, such as Anne found it rather 

• 

difficult to keep up with. " He hadn't 
gone when I left to come and fetch you. 
I dare say you will see him yourself." 

" Is Miss Blackburn there, too ? " 

" No. She is coming in the morning, 
she sent word. They will — " Another 
sudden check, and Albert began to 
whistle. Presently he voluntarily re- 
sumed conversation, but in a different 
channeL 

" So Edward Grant's in London," he 
observed. "Think of Edward being 
married I I say, Anne — weren't you 
surprised? / was, I can tell you. I 
can't half make it out." 

"Perhaps it isn't necessary that you 
should," said Anne, laughing. "Take 
my advice, Albert, and reserve your tal- 
ent in expounding problems for papa's 
lectures on Euclid." 

"Well, but — Anne, isn't it queer, 
really ? Mrs. Grant and Selina never ex- 
pected it. They were thinking of — of 
something quite different." 

"Human judgment is fallible, you 
know. People are mistaken sometimes, 
especially when they take to prophesy- 
ing, Albert. It is a dangerous amuse- 
ment, and makes wise people stray tow- 
ard foUy more than any other I can 
think of." 

"Ah, but people are not always 
wrong, though," remarked the boy, witli 
considerable unction. " You'll please to 
remember, Anne — and Grace will too— 
that I said — Oh, here he is 1 " 

They were now arrived at home, and 
Albert's final exclamation applied to the 
tall, somewhat portly figure of Sir 
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Charles Blackburn, whicb, in the dim 
twilight of the July ten o'clock p. m., thej 
now beheld advancing down the garden- 
path. 

" Good-by, till to-morrow 1 " in the 
baronet's clear, cheerful tones. "Is it 
not a lovely night? Do you see how 
singularly bright the stars are ? " 

" Very bright, and very considerate 
of them to be sol A celestial illumina- 
tion on these occasions is always most 
dpropos! Take care, though. Bring 
your thoughts to earth for a moment. 
Anne and Albert are just before 



you 



?> 



"A thousand pardons 1" cried Sir 
CharleSj bending over Anne's hand with 
an amount of empressement that she was 
much ptlzzled at. Her wonderment did 
not decrease, as he went on apologizing, 
hoping, believing, in very energetic and 
incoherent fashion, ending with — 

"But I shall see you to-morrow, shall 
I not? my — my fair sister Anne." 

He waved his hand to Mr. Dynevor, 
and then, with a certain confusion very 
noticeable in his usually self-possessed 
bearing, turned away, quite unmindful 
of Anne's look of perplexity. 

"Is not Sir Charles's manner rather 
strange, papa?" she said, as she passed 
in-doors. 

'^Strange? Doubtless. Ee would 
be strange, indeed, if it were not. Bene- 
dick in the last act of the comedy, Anne, 
my dear! Poor fellow 1 one of the thou- 
sands who, when they swore to die 
bachelors, did not think they would live 
to be married." 

" "What does it all mean? " and Anne 
entered the sitting-room with eyes, ears, 
and understanding all open and eager for 



explanation. She soon began to compre- 
hend. 

Helen sat, encircled by her mother's 
arms, both of them in tears. Grace stood 
looking at them, crying for sympathy; 
but at the sight of Anne, she ran t-o her, 
condensing the wonderful news into a 
child's simple, succinct exclamation, con- 
veyed in a loud whisper : 

. "Only think! Helen is going to 
marry Sir Charles Blackburn 1 " 

Helen detected the whisper, and half 
turned round — the prettiest picture of 
glowing, blushing, dewy-eyed shyness — 
to meet her sister's look. It could hard- 
ly be other than a surprised look; yet 
Anne's intuitive womanly tact soon 
prompted her to leave that first natural 
feeling of wonderment in abeyance for 
the time being, and evince only the more 
joyous and congratulatory phase of her 
present emotions. 

Her loving kisses, her tender words, 
at once removed the more painful ele- 
ments of the young JlaneSe^s embarrass- 
ment. And presently the family circle 
settled down into a more comfortable 
equanimity. The children were allowed 
to sit up to supper, in honor of the occa- 
sion. Anne was well pleased to find 
wholesome occupation in superintending 
that same pleasant, homely supper. 
While she assisted in spreading the table, 
decking the plates of fruit with fresh 
green leaves, and cutting sundry fair 
slices of bread-and-butter, she found time 
calmly to take thought on this wonderftd 
new event in the family history. Mean- 
while, Helen, compelled to remain on 
the sofa, could only droop her head over 
a brook, and be as absorbed as was prac- 
ticable in its contents. As for Mrs. Dy- 
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nevor, she was raised to that degree of 
rapture where comparative stillness and 
calm testify how great is the height. 
She was ahsolutely quiet, and sat, doing 
nothing, sajing nothing, leaning back 
in her chair with her hands folded on 
her lap. Her usual self only reappeared 
at very rare intervals, when she was 
apparently stung into vitality by her 
husband^s provoking remarks. For that 
gentleman, for motives of bis own, found 
it convenient to assume an air of exag- 
gerated wonderment and profound mys- 
tification. 

" Grace, my dear, give me a glass of 
water. Thank you. This news is really 
almost too much for me. To wake one 
morning and find myself father-in-law to 
a baronet, is quite out of the routine of 
any contingencies I ever imagined." 

"Dear mel what nonsense I" cried 
his wife, sharply, displeased at the sar- 
castic glimmer in his eyes. " More un- 
likely things happen every day, I am 
sure." 

"Pardon me; not among authors. 
We are a race by ourselves, and have 
nothing to do with the Red-book, its 
glories and distinctions," cried Mr. Dy- 
nevor; a degree of haughtiness pene- 
trating through the jesting gravity of 
his assumed deprecation. He paused 
thoughtfully. In his heart he felt rather 
annoyed at the idea of his daughter 
marrying " out of her order." Pride of 
intellect can be quite as unreasonable 
and prejudiced as pride of birth; and 
Mr. Dynevor was a man with as strong 
weaknesses in that direction as if he had 
had a pedigree of a mile long. How- 
ever, presently he went on, in a lighter 
tone of banter: "How this circum- 



stance will affect our family, collectively 
and individually, I hardly hke to specu- 
late. I fancy you are beginning to have 
a * highly-connected ' look about your 
features already, Mary." 

" Really, Edmund, I think you might 
be serious for once." 

"I have seldom felt more seriously 
disposed than at this moment, let me 
assure you. This weight of anticipated 
honor bears me down. You see, I feel 
the sort of reflected responsibility that 
attaches to a near relationship to landed 
property, and a stake in the country. 
I trust it won't have any intellectually 
deteriorating influence. I am glad my 
book is safely finished; I expect to be 
respectable and stupid for six weeks to 
come, at least." 

"You are enough to make anybody 
cross," declared Mrs. Dynevor, substan- 
tiating her assertion by a frown. "If 
Helen were not the sweetest-tempered 
girl—" 

" "Well, I know. My little Helen was 
always a good girl," said the father;. a 
brief, soon-fiitting gravity clouding hia-. 
bright eyes. "What Lady Blackburn 
will be — only the Morning Post can 
describe. For my part — " 

"Here are strawberries," interposed 
Anne, coming to the rescue with a 
plateful of that most OBSthetic fruit, to 
which, after his habit, Mr. Dynevor did 
"seriously incline," even to the abnega- 
tion of his dear pastime of raillery. 

"They grow in the borders at the 
end of the great kitchen-garden," an- 
nounced Albert, "just a few plants — ^not 
more than fifty or so — that Joy prizes 
beyond every thing, almost. He hardjy 
likes gathering them, I do believe. They 
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look so beaatiful, growing, he says, all 
among the groat dark-green leaves. So 
they do. Sir Charles came up while we 
were picking them, and told him to 
choose the finest. Joy grunted in his 
sort of queer way, and said all of them 
were the finest. And then Sir Charles 
laughed, and repeated some lines of 
poetry about — about a lady, and flowers, 
and sunshine, and all that. And when 
he had gone, Joy said it was surprising 
how Sir Charles had taken again to his 
old ways of saying bits of poetry and 
verses. Ah I I thought to myself, * Well, 
if Sister Helen—' " 

" Never mind, Albert ; we know you 
are a wise personage,^' said Anne, 
equally feeling for Helen's hot, bhishing 
cheeks, and desirous of dispelling the 
cloud of anger that was gathering on her 
mother's brow. — " Grace, my pet, if you 
open your eyes so very wide, I am afraid 
they will never go back to their natural 
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size. 

" Oh, poor child, is she already learn- 
ing the hard lesson — ^not to be aston- 
ished ? " cried Mr. Dynevor. — " Come to 
me, dear, and let us open our eyes and 
elevate our brows together, out of 
sight." 

So the evening passed in a sort of 
pleasurable agitation, alternating with 
intervals of almost solemn seriousness — 
bright flashes of mirth playing about an 
atmosphere of sober gray. It was 
natural that it should be so, considering 
the varied idiosyncrasies of the family. 
Mr. Dynevor never chose to exhibit 
emotion of any kind ; and it was easier 
to pour forth his teasing and jesting 
harangues, than to sit quiet or thought- 
faL His wife was too completely satis- 



fied to be very indignant, and finally 
subsided into her favorite occupation 
of stockiug-mending, and found mnch 
contentment, apparently, by jerking 
her thread, interspersing occasional pro- 
tests and ejaculations, and looking at 
Helen's profile with loving admiration 
every now and then. Helen herself 
"leaned her cheek upon her hand,'' and 
turned over the leaves of her book at 
most irregular intervals. Poor girll it 
was rather a difficult ordeal for her, 
since, in addition to such small embar- 
rassments as were naturally occasioned 
by Mr. Dynevor's inexorable jocularities, 
Alberii's mischievous glee, and Grace's 
equally undisguised astonishment and 
awe, there were various recollections 
of her own, which caused her to shrink 
from meeting the look of her sister 
Anne. It was not till the two ^rls were 
established in their own room for the 
night that this restraint was broken 
through. But then, as if by a suddeni 
impulse, Helen threw her arms round 
Anne's neck, and hid her face on her 
shoulder, with sobs. 

"O Anne, dear Anne I don't think me 
quite — quite so fickle and vacillating as I 
must seem to be. Don't judge me too 
hardly." 

" Do you think it possible I should do 
so, my own sister? " 

" Ah I you mustn't speak to me like 
that — ^you must not — you must not I " 
cried Helen, excitedly raising her head, 
and looking at her. 

" Dear Helen, what troubles you so ? 
Tell me — teU me," pursued Anne, hur- 
riedly, with a sudden apprehendoxL 
" You are quite sure you are happj in 
this engagement; yon — " 
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" I am very happy ; it is because I am 
so happy that I feel troubled. It is the 
sense of unworthiness that weighs me 
down, Anne — you cannot tell how much, 
for you never knew it ; you are too good, 
true, and noble. I have been weak and 
vain and trifling ; yet now — I am to be 
happy — and you — Anne, do reassure me 
— ^tell me you are not miserable I " 

" There are few people in the world 
vrho are less so, as I believe," said Anne, 
with a grave, encouraging smile at her 
sister's entreating face; "I am content, 
Helen; indeed, indeed, I am very con- 
tent ! " 

They looked at one another — ^Anne 
with the same smile, Helen in piteous, 
doubtful iiiquiry. 

"I am not satisfied I " cried the 
young girl at last ; " you are so quiet 
always — so cheerful through every pain 
and trouble. Is the cheerfdlness real 
and true ? Tell me more, tell me — " 

" I will tell you," said Anne, firmly 
but gently; "the content is true; the 
cheerfulness is real. I do not admit the 
possibility of hypocrisy, in any form or in 
any degree, becoming a duty. But there 
are two kinds of contentment, Helen : one 
drawn from without, fostered by the sun- 
shine of circumstances, when life is very 
bright and pleasant, all its duties beauti- 
ful, and all its associations happy ; and the 
other, tjt^at takes its root and grows from 
within, and is perfect in itself, through 
much storm of trial and diflBculty in the 
external life, while the soul in which it 
abides is true to itself. This last content- 
ment — serenity— call it what you will — 
remains perfect. It is not in human na- 
ture that it should be perpetually un- 
clouded and unfluctuating; but — but it 
10 



is there still, even when it is most tried 
and most shaken." 

She stopped ; tears gathered in her 
eyes, overflowed, and fell, all undisguised 
and unheeded. Her next words came 
brokenly, but clear and distinct through 
the tremulousness : 

" Helen, there have come trials to me 
of late that I found it very hard to bear. 
Life seemed very dark — very dreary to 
me — drained of all its sweetness, so that 
I turned from it sick and weary. I suf- 
fered ; and I was hopeless, faithless. To 
rest, and to feel no pain, appeared the 
blessedest possibility that Heaven could 
grant me. I no longer felt myself a part 
of the living, breathing, laboring world, 
that in its every human atom, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, is incessantly work- 
ing out God's will. My duties, my 
hopes, my aims, shrank from me, I 
thought. My eyes were blinded, and 
I could not see them, and I rebelled in 
my heart. I cried out, *I can do no 
good ; there is nothing for me now nor 
in the future. I can but feel, and to feel 
is to suflfer. Let me cease to be I ' " . 

" Oh, it was cruel, cruel I " Helen 
cried loudly, as if in agony. 

" Ah, no ! it was good ; it was mer- 
ciful. It taught me to feel as I now feel 
— ^the infinite blessing that awaits us all, 
if we will only lift our eyes to see it, and 
our hearts to know it. Out of that brie^ 
sharp, terrible time I woke. I do not 
think I shall ever be miserable again." 

" But— happy ? " 

** Dear — ^in your sense of happiness — 
no. Don't shrink ; don't tremble : I am 
not afraid; I look it in the face — ^the 
long life that is before me, filled up with 
good aims, worthy hopes, busy duties«. 
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If I may have no more than these, I will 
still he content/' 

" Anne, O Anne I " Helen hroke in. 
Some feeling deeper than she avowed 
smote her with a very passion of emo- 
tion. The elder sister strove in vain to 
calm her ; the storm of tears would have 
its way, and only vague and unconnected 
words hroke from her lips occasionally, 
such as afforded no clew to what she was 
feeling. Passively she suhmitted herself 
to Aiine's hands, to he undressed and put 
to hed. Then she hid her face; the sohs 
ceased, and comparative quiet seemed 
succeeding. But the tears fiowed anew 
when Anne took her in her arms, as she 
had heen wont to do, many and many a 
time during childhood and since, when 
the younger girl in that safe refuge had 
cried herself to sleep. 

" Helen, darling, what trouble is this? 
You will tell me." 

"Yes." Then a long pause. The 
sohs ceased, she drew a deep breath, and 
spoke. " Anne, will you forgive me ? — 
will you forgive me ? Oh, how useless 
to ask you that ; you would forgive^ I 
know, even while I stabbed you 1 " 

" Be calm, dear ; you talk wildly." 

" You think so. You do not know — 
you cannot guess — what has been gnaw- 
ing my mind, making me sick with doubt, 
often — even when I most tried to blind 
myself to it. You don't know how it 
has made me tMnJe^ how it has made me 
look at myself, and try to alter what I 
saw was so wrong. Anne, I am selfish, 
vain, unsteady, unworthy ; I always was 
so. But I always loved you dearly — 
dearly. So, when I found that my self- 
ish thoughtlessness had brought misery 
to you, had blighted your whole life, it 



was no wonder that I woke up, as if from 
a dream, and hated myself — " 

"Hush I hush I Tell me quietly— 
quickly : tell me, Helen." 

" I did not know that you loved him. 
Ah I don't shrink — don't be hurt that I 
saw it at last. It was only at last — ^it is 
only lately that I began to fear. For a 
long time I did not know it— 4id not 
think it. I was too much wrapped np 
in myself to notice so much even as I 
might. You will not be hurt ? O Anne, 
do say one word to me." 

" Dear — ^go on. I cannot understand." 

" You know, in those days / cared 
for Mr. Avame. I thought he would 
care for me — ^in time ; and when I fan- 
cied he loved you, I felt angry, I felt 
wicked." 

" You fancied— ? " 

"Oh, how I tried to think it was 
only my own fancy ! But I could not— 
I could not. A hundred little things 
that I noted at the time, and more that 
I remembered afterward, taught me the 
truth ; so that I could not disbelieve it. 
Unconsciously, I was jealous of you from 
the first. I Jcnew that he loved you." 

" He loved me I " 

There was a pause. Then Helen's 
shrill whisper was resumed : 

"All along, I cheated myself with 
falsehoods. I argued — • She does not 
love him — she will never love him — she 
loves some one else. It is best that he 
should know it.' " 

" What do you mean — what can you 
mean, Helen ? " cried Anne, rapidly. 

"You will not hate me — ^though it 
was vile, hateful — Anne, you will not 
hate me— if I tell you? You will for- 
give me ? " 
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" What is there to forgive ? Oh, teU 
me ! " 

"He— he asked me — that morning 
at Mrs. Lmnley's — just before he went 
away — Mr. Avarne asked me — if you 
were engaged to Edward Grant; and I 
told him — yes I " 

Silence followed ; a very faint mur- 
mur from Anne scarcely stirred it. 

" He asked you ; why did he ask you ? " 

" I guessed why, then ; I Jcnow why, 
now. He loved you, Anne — he loved 
you I But for me, oh, how happy you 
might have been I Why was I permitted 
to live, to work you such a wrong? " 

"Hush, dear; oh, hush " 

"In the wicked, jealous impulse of 
my heart, I said what I did. I tried to 
persuade myself that I believed it to be 
true; but in my heart I knew it was 
false."" She stopped abruptly. Abrupt- 
ly, impetuously she resumed : " I covet- 
ed love — admiration ; and I could clearly 
see that he had none, except for you, 
almost from the first. I don't think I 
should have been quite so wicked, if I 
had thought you cared for him. But I 
did not think so, then ; and, moreover 
I believed that / loved him, and should 
never love anybody else. O Ajjne, 
what a silly girl's sentimentality it all 
was I I am so deeply, bitterly ashamed 
when I remember I " Another long 
pause before she went on. " Since then, 
I have gone on trying to convince my- 
self that I had not sinned ; ah I it is a 
weary, sickening work, that self-decep- 
tion. Miserable as I am, I am happier 
now that I look straight at my fault, and 
suffer for it ; as T always must suffer — as 
I deserve to suffer." 

" Poor Helen ! my poor Helen ! " 



" You pity me — vne ! ^ You kill me 
with your love — ^your compassion," cried 
Helen, vehemently. " Yet you must for- 
give me," she added, in a sort of excited 
entreaty; "you must tell me you for- 
give all my unwortlnness — aU my selfish- 
ness." 

" Selfishness ? /to forgive ? " Anne 
faltered. 

" You that have been always so good 
to me — to every one. I that have made 
you miserable I " 

" Miserable I " in a tone that was like 
an audible transfiguration. 

"Have I not done so? Dear, dear 
Anne, what right have I to be happy, 
when you cannot be so ? For you con- 
fessed it to me, only just now. It is 
what I feared — full, true happiness, such 
as you ought to have, and are worthy 
of, you will never know. You said it." 

"That was — ^five minutes ago," said 
Anne, unsealing her lips with a strong 
effort. " Helen, Helen, I am happy — 
I am happy. Don't ask me — don't think* 
about me at all — except to be grateful 
and at peace. I am happy — I give 
thanks I " 

She scarcely seemed to know or to 
heed whether she spoke to other ears 
than her own. And all the rest came 
forth in richly- fiow in g, abundantly-heal- 
ing tears, such as leave the heart beauti- 
ful, clear, and pure for even divine eyes 
to look into. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WEDDINQ-TIMB. 

It was an August evening — golden, 
glowing, regal ; the air was honeyed 
with the rich incense of gorgeous late* 
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summer flowers ; the light fell soft and 
meUow upon all Uiings: upon the wide 
heath, with its sun-blossoms, luscious 
alike to sight and smell — upon the slop- 
ing wood, heavy with its completed 
foliage — ^upon the mystical line of mov- 
ing waters which girdled the broad land- 
scape. Kindly, genially also, it fell upon 
the figures that leisurely paced or lin- 
gered about the bowery garden of Hill- 
]|;igton Place. 

The figures were those of Miss Black- 
bum, Anne, and Helen ; and, at a little 
distance, grouped together under the 
south wall, where the deep-red roses 
shone fervid among their emerald leaves, 
were Joy and Albert and little Grace. 

Joy was never so much engrossed, 
even in his most cherished occupations, 
as to be unable to talk. Horticulture, 
reminiscences of the past, observations 
of the present, and speculations as to the 
future, were as usual mingled in the spe- 
cies of interrupted monologue he poured 
forth to his respectful hearers. 

"Please to hold this, sir," indicating 
the dalilia he was about to tie to a stake, 
" straight up — so — thank'ee. That there 
is 'Fireball,* one of the finest flowers 
growed last year. Deep-red orange, just 
streaked with a light yaller. Oh, it^s a 
beauty ; that, and the ' Queen of the 
East,' dark-ruby color, were the best 
plants that have been raised this many a 
year, to my thinking. I do wish they'd 
ha' blowed time enough for our wedding. 
Not but that we shall have a pretty fair 
show of flowers as it is," he added, with 
a complacent assumption of humility. 

"Pretty fair I" echoed Grace and 
Albert, indignantly. 

" Well, for certain, the geraniums are 



splendid ; and so is the heaths and fuch- 
sias; and the large orange-trees — yes, 
they'll look nice, I believe," admitted 
Joy, pausing, with his hand to his fore- 
head, to enumerate the coming glories. 
" And as for the bokies. Miss Hester is 
a-going to arrange them, I'm to bring 
her the flowers at six o'clock to-morrow 
morning. You see ladies always does 
that sort o' thing better than us — even 
reg'lar-bred gardeners. They've such 
little fingers, and such quick eyes, like. 
They know directly what flowers looks 
best aside o' one another. Miss Hester 
does, special, and always did. She does 
up bokies splendid. I like to see 'em." 

" And Helen is to have a wreath of 
real orange - blossoms 1 " cried Grace, 
clapping her hands. 

" Surely, miss," returned Joy, with a 
half-reproving glance ; " I should feel 
pretty much ashamed, I expect, if any 
o' them bits o' rag that they sell at shops 
was to cora.e into this house. Well, I do 
hate a sham 1 " exclaimed the gardener, 
with a vigorous dig into the earth with 
the stake he was using ; " but of all the 
shams ever I heard on, sham flowers is 
the impudentest and the shamefullest." 

Indignation absolutely made him si- 
lent for some minutes. It was only after 
the successful staking of another dahlia, 
that Grace ventured a remark in a new 
direction. 

" Our wedding will be very pretty," 
said she. 

" And a wedding is great fun," Albert 
added, gleefully. — " Don't you think so, 
Joy?" 

" Well, sir," he replied, meditativeilj, 
" I don't know as I ever seed much fim 
in 'em. They are curious tilings to look 
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on at. I can^t say how the persons as is 
going to be married may feel, but there 
seems a deal of fdss and talking and cry- 
ing — a regular mess of every thing, like. 
But I wasn't never married myself; so I 
can't rightly say any thing about it." 

With which virtuous deprecation of 
an opinion, Mr. Joy turned to his plant 
again, and tied it tenderly to its stake 
with a long piece of matting-thread. A 
certain reticent and half-mpumful grav- 
ity shaded the old man's face. He was 
always rather inclined to be misanthropic 
and severe on the theme of matrimony. 

"To be sure," he presently resumed, 
in a more genial tone, " weddings is gay 
things enough ; and as you say. Miss Grace, 
our wedding to-morrow will be as pretty as 
can be. Miss Helen there will look like a 
white lily ; and all the bridesmaids and the 
company in bright-colored dresses going 
about, will make it for all the world like 
a flower-show. All the people in the 
village will come out in their best things 
to see them go to church." 

" They will have to go through the 
beautiful wood," said Grace. 

" How frightened the birds and squir- 
rels will be," Albert suggested, "with 
all the talking, and the rustle of the silks 
and satins I " 

" They ought not to go through the 
wood," the little girl went on; "the 
wood is so quiet always. And if I could 
help it, people that talk and wear rus- 
tling dresses shouldn't go into that dear 
old church ever. Only very good people ; 
and even they should only go when they 
were uery quiet and — and, somehow, ex- 
tra good." 

"Dear me, miss I" said Joy, much 
scandalized, "that would make Mr. Hill's 



congregation remarkably small." And 
he^ changed the subject with some pr^ « 
cipitation, and a look of grave reproof at 
unorthodox little Grace. 

" It's near about time for Sir Charles 
to be here, I reckon," he observed, look- 
ing at the gradually-increasing glow in 
the west. " The coach comes in at half- 
past six, and 'tisn't an hour's nor half an 
hour's ride for him on his brown mare. 
I see Miss Hester is a-looking out at the 
shrubbery-gate. " 

As, indeed. Miss Hester was. She 
swayed the little wicket backward and 
forward somewhat restlessly ; her small, 
slight figure, and characteristic head and 
face, with its warm, dark coloring, were 
very clearly defined against the amber 
radiance of the western sky. Under the 
branches of a bending birch-tree stood 
the two sisters : Helen clinging to Anne's 
hand with an unconscious tenderness 
that was touching to see. Anne was 
fastening among the young girl's bright 
curls a long spray of white jasmine. 

"There I that is deftly done," she 
said, laughing, retiring a pace to gasie 
on her handiwork. " If I fasten in the 
or^ge-blossoms as prettily to-morrow, 
Helen—" 

" How can you laugh ? " she an- 
swered, reproachfully. " O Anne, let us 
have one more quiet stroll under the 
lime-trees. And yet — ^no, we can't — for 
— for he will be here directly ; aud we 
must not leave Miss Blackburn." 

Anne smiled at her fondly. 

" Indeed, Anne, you are mistaken. I 
do want our last evening together to be 
lengthened. You know it is our very 
last, and the sun is setting already." 

". There he comes I " announced Mlsis 
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Blackl^nrn, from her post of observation ; 
and as Ler clear voice ceased, they heard 
the sound of horses^ hoofs on the hard, 
dry road, rapidly drawing nearer; and 
Helen forgot to mourn over the sunset, 
as she bent her head forward to watch 
his arrival. 

Sir Charles dismounted at the little 
gate, threw the reins to his groom, and 
hurried forward to meet his betrothed. 
All three ladies noticed that he looked 
pale and tired ; but he laughed* off his 
sister^s inquiries and Helen's anxious gaze 
with easy grace, and began talking on 
indifferent subjects, almost more volubly 
than usual, Anne thought. Albert and 
Orace running up to join the party, pro- 
duced an immediate diversion — ^the kind- 
ly-n^tured baronet being a great favorite 
with the children. Anne drew a little 
aside from the group, now a very hilari- 
ous one. She lingered among the fra- 
grant limes, where the slight eminence 
in the ground enabled her to take in the 
whole glory of the sunset at one inll 
gaze. It was a strange look that Anne's 
dark eyes bent on that glowing, gorgeous 
west — a look that was both tender and 
proud ; at once content, with a deep con- 
tent, yet infinitely yearning and entreat- 
ing. 

The murmuring voices, the pleasant 
laughter, grew fainter. They were go- 
ing into the house. She need not fol- 
low, for a few minutes, Anne thought ; 
and she went farther into the bowery 
refuge of the shrub oery, which, as the 
ground sloped upward, grew almost 
wood-like in its tangled wildness and 
luxuriant interlacing of branches. She 
gained a spot where it seemed as if, years 
ago, a space of a few feet square had 



been cleared, and a seat made on the fan- 
tastic trunk of an old ash-tree. From 
this seat the sea could be seen as some- 
thing more than a line of silver, or a 
broad band of light, between the earth 
and the sky. It shone wide and radiant 
under the sunset now, and Anne sat un- 
der the ash-tree and watched it. 

She was startled to hear herself called 
from the lower part of the shrubbery. 

" Anne, are you here ? " 

She did not recognize the voice at 
first, it was so oddly constrained and 
subdued, but she answered; and the 
next moment Sir Charles Blackburn 
joined her, looking paler than ever, and 
more nearly agitated than Anne had ever 
seen him. 

" Is any thing the matter ? " she asked, 
starting up. 

" No — yes. That is — nothing you 
need care about. Forgive me for alarm- 
ing you, but I must speak to you for a 
few minutes. I am sure you will help 
me, for Hester's sake. Poor Hester ! " 

He was leaning against the tree, and 
he turned his head aside at the last words, 
with something that sounded strangely 
like a sob. 

" At any other time than this," he 
murmured," half to himself, "it would 
not have been so peculiarly bitter ; but 
now I " 

" How can I help you ? " Anne asked, 
breathlessly. 

She did not feel doubtful, perplexed, 
nor afraid; but she held herself silent 
and calm, while Sir Charles proceeded to 
explain, in language briefer and simpler 
than he usually employed, what he had 
to tell. 

" You are not likely to have heard of 
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^-of an early friend and brother-officer 
of mine — ^Frank Clive. He was one of 
the best fellows breathing, only proud to 
a fault, because he was poor. My sis- 
ter — ^" Sir Charles paused. "Miss 
Dynevor — ^Anne I " he resumed, rapidly, 
" I have no choice but to tell you not 
only what concerns myself, but Hester. 
But — " He paused again. 

" Pray go on. I think — ^I feel sure 
you may." 

" I know it." And he proceeded : 
V Years ago, Clive and I came home, and 
he fell in love with my sister. She was 
always of a very peculiar temperament, 
reserved, yet passionate, so that it was 
difficult to know if she cared for him or 
not. He was too proud to say a word of 
love, till he was able to oflfer her a posi- 
tion equal to her own. And he went 
abroad and returned, and still he came 
here and saw her, and loved her, and 
still he kept silence. The second time 
our regiment was ordered to Malta, and, 
at Malta, from some trivial, wickedly triv- 
ial cause, there ensued between Olive and 
me, not a quarrel — that would have been 
more easily remedied — but a misunder- 
standing, and then a coolness, and then 
we were no longer friends. I was hot- 
headed and impetuous; he was proud: 
and, to a man richer and more influen- 
tial than himself, he proved unforgiv- 
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"But your sister?" Anne cried, in 
the brief moment that he stopped, and 
sighed — a heavy, remorseful sigh. 

"Yes, Hester — Upon my word, 
Anne," he exclaimed, with vehemence 
— " upon my word, if I had known she 
loved him, I would have acted otherwise. 
But I thought she was indifferent to 



him ; and in a thoughtless fit of irritation 
one day I told him so. It was the last 
time I saw him till — till yesterday." 

" You have seen him ? He is in Eng- 
land ? " 

" Anne — ^he is dead I " 

A long pause. Sir Charles hastily, 
passionately bent his head down u|>on 
his clasped hands. Anne sat speechless, 
tearless, gazing toward the golden west 
and the quiet sea, as if instinctively seek- 
ing to gather faith and comfort, not for 
herself, but for the poor, bruised heart 
soon to be torn anew. 

"He was my early friend," Sir 
Charles was saying, in a low tone, " and 
I was cruelly uiyust to him, and not to 
him alone. I am afraid to think — ^I do 
not, I will not, believe that she loved 
him. Yet she must have cared for him 
— and I must know it — or why should I 
dread telling her this news ? Anne, it is 
very bitter ; I have done wrong, but I 
suffer for it now. You will help me ? " 

" Indeed I will. I am very, very sor- 
ry for you." 

"Thank you, good, kind Sister 
Anne," he cried, pressing her hand 
gratefally. " Let me tell you the rest as 
quickly as I can, for they will be missing 
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"Yes, tell me; how did he come to 
England ? " 

"He married, five years ago; and it 
was for the sake of their only remaining 
child's life that they left Calcutta a few 
months since. And he got into diffi- 
culties with some lawsuit about a legacy 
he had been partly depending on; and, 
in fact, poverty came upon him in his 
last days, and they have been in deep 
distress, I fear. Olive fell ill of a fever. 
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and but for the assistance of some old 
friend, thej woald have been almost 
destitute. The last thing he did was to 
write to me at the club we used both to 
belong to; and I went, but too late* 
Onlj the widow and child can be helped 
now. Anne, do you think that she — 
that my sister — " 

" Leave them to her ; it is her right ; 
it will be her comfort,^' Anne said ; and 
at the thought, tears came to relieve the 
over-much tension of feeling. 

"You must tell her directly after — 
we are gone/* Sir Charles presently re- 
sumed ; " and — and you will give her 
this letter. It belongs more to her than 
to me. Read it, and you will see. All 
the rest I must leave to you,'*'^ 

"Yes. And go now quickly; they 
wiU be looking for you." 

He went. Anne leaned against the 
ash-tree, and wept uncontrollably. Some- 
how, the tears were not all for her 

friend. 

. • . . . 

The wedding-morning dawned fair, 
and Thomhill Cottage was early astir. 
Mr. Dynevor, gloomy and saturnine, 
grumbled over his seven-o'clock break- 
fast, and tried to find peace in the 
columns of last week's newspaper. His 
' wife hysterically alternated between the 
drawing-room, in which the breakfast 
was preparing, and the apartment shared 
by the two girls, where, of course, bridal 
Costumes already held dominion. And 
the children ran about — Albert wild 
with glee ; but little Grace with a pensive 
shade on her bright, childish face, that 
her brother loudly commented upon. 

" Grace, you look as grave as if Helen 
was going to have her head cut ofi^ like 



Lady Jane Grey, instead of to be mar- 
ried, and happy, and aU that" 

"People aren't always happy, even 
though they are married, Albert. And 
Helen is going away." 

" Well, she likes it, you know. She 
likes Sir Charles Blackburn ever so muck 
better than any of us." 

" Better than mamma and papa and 
Anne? O Albert, doesn't that seem 
funny?" 

"You don*t understand any thing 
about it, I expect," was the dignified 
reply. "People always go away when 
they are married, and they are always 
very pleased and happy. And as for this 
wedding, it will be the best fun you ever 
saw — see if it isn't. So do cheer up, 
Grace, and don't be dismal." 

Nevertheless, while tlie girl tripped 
hith*er and thither about the garden, her 
usual buoyancy and liveliness were want- 
ing; and when Anne called her in to 
dress her in her bridal attire, of a white- 
silk frock embroidered in lilac (the gifli 
of the bridegroom-elect to his little 
sister-in-law), Grace hid her face, and 
fairly sobbed. 

"O Anne, will you ever go and be 
married, and live a great way oflf? Oh, 
don't I " 

Anne smiled as she pacified her. 
Albert stood by the while, regarding the 
scene with some disdain. 

" Grace, you are really a goose. Of 
course Anne will be married some day 
— so will you yourself, very likely. — ^I 
suppose you don't want to be an old 
maid, Anne, do you? No girl likes thoit^ 
I know." 

Thereat the parties separated, Axme 
taking the child with het to her own 
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room, and Albert saiinteriDg back to the 
garden, idly whistling, and ready to be 
interested by any passing event of the 
morning's preparations. 

Miss Blackburn's arrival was the first. 
Albert bounded to the gate to admit her, 
and to admire her unwontedly brilliant 
dress. Her aspect harmonized better 
than could have been expected with the 
shining silk, and bright, cheerful colors. 
She looked eager, almost radiant ; though 
a certain restlessness of eye, and the sig- 
nificant quiver on her lips, showed that it 
was caused by something more exciting 
than the mere feeling of the day. 

"Well, Albert, where is Anne? Is 
she dressed ? I wish you would go and 
see, and tell her — no, don't tell her, I 
will go myself — that is, I will stay here, 
in the garden, till she comes." 

" Do you want to see her, then ? " 

" No ; I mean, of course, as soon as 
she is ready, I shall like — she will come 
down." 

" I know." 

And Albert ran into the house, and 
np-stairs, and knocked at Anne's door, 
with the news of Miss Blackburn's arri- 
val, adding : " And she does look so nice, 
you can't think I And she is in a hurry 
to see you, I believe, for she seems in a 
way about something." 

Anne's heart sunk ; and she finished 
her own toilet with precipitation. Helen, 
who sat by, looking delicate and fair and 
graceful in her cloudy white lace — a very 
ideal of a bride — noticed her sister's 
fiudden haste half complainingly. 

" Dear Anne, it's very hard that Miss 
Blackburn should take you from me the 
very last hour. She will be able to have 
you after I am gone. She ought not-^" 



"Indeed, I wont stay long, Helen; 
only just for a minute. I must go, 
BorCt be vexed, dear. I will be back 
almost directly." 

And she went down, pale and sick 
with vague apprehension of what she 
was about to meet. Very different to 
any thing she expected was the animated* 
face and elastic step with which Miss 
Blackburn came across the grass to meet 
her. And her voice rang cheerfully on 
the still morning air. 

"Well, my sister bridesmaid I you 
are ready betimes; that is right. Do 
come on the heath with me for a short 
five minutes; nay, I won't detain you 
longer. Why, you look pale, a^ if you 
played principal character in the tragedy, 
my dear! Oome, come; white is the 
bride's color — she must not be interfered 
with." 

Her words, her tone, and her m^- 
ner, did something toward removing the 
sickly pallor from Anne's cheek, an5 the 
trembling from her heart; yet, though 
relieved for the present, there was quite 
enough of anxiety and heaviness resting 
on her spirit to warrant the sad look her 
face wore when its lines fell into repose. 
But her companion did not notice. 

As they walked on to the heath, 
linked arm-in-arm together. Miss Black- 
burn studiously kept her eyes fixed on 
the distant landscape; the thickly foli- 
aged wood, and the little church-spire in 
the midst, being prominent objects. 

" Yes, yes," she went on saying, in 
her customary rambling chain of parcel 
soliloquy — parcel talk, " it will be a pret- 
ty wedding — ^a gay wedding — a happy 
wedding! " She paused an instant, then 
added, with impulsive, startUng sudden- 
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ness — " Anne, did 1117 brother happen to 
mention any news of — any friend of oars, 
last evening ? " 

It was well she did not wait for any 
reply; but went on rapidly, without 
glancing at her oompanion^s tell-tale 
face. 

" It came out quite by chance — ^these 
bridegrooms are sad egotists — and I 
should never have heard a sylla'ble about 
it, I dare say, but for a fortunate acci- 
dental remark. I might have remained 
in darkness, as I have been these many 
weeks, about the fate, prospects, inten- 
tions, and plans, to say nothing of the 
whereabout, of my friend Walter 
Avariiel " 

Before she was conscious of herself 
or her utterances, a brie^ low, but audi- 
ble cry had escaped Anne^s lips. Miss 
Blackburn went on as if she had not 
heard it : 

"He has served me very ill; of 
course, all one^s dearest friends always 
do. If you had heard the eloquent argu- 
meuts I used, to try and dissuade him 
from going abroad, with no more effect 
than if I had tried to blow down Fair- 
height Cliff I And, behold you, some 
slight chance — meeting with an old 
friend, I believe — ^prevented his sailing 
the day he intended ; and Messrs. John- 
son and Byland, of Mincing Lane, want 
him in some capacity — ^partner, or light- 
porter, or something of the kind — in 
England; and he hasn^t gone away, and 
doesnH intend doing sol At least, all 
this is as much as I can gather from 
my most unsatisfactory and apparently 
even unwilling Informant. I never 
knew so provoking a person as Oharles, 
I protest. I had to drag the various 



items of intelligence from him drop by 
drop, as I would squeeze a very dry 
lemon. And he escaped from me to 
Helen, at the very first opportunity he 
could decently make. Nevertheless, Vm 
in charity with him — with all the world, 
in fact. Commend me to*men for con- 
sistency! And what possessed Walter 
Avame I can^t imagine. But he was 
always the most obstinate, unpersuad- 
able, rigid, stony-hearted being t And I 
am most angry and indignant, and— -0 
Anne I kiss me, for I am glad — glad- 
glad I " 

She caught Anne in a hasty, fond 
embrace, and then declared she had 
made her giddy, and herself, too, and 
they must sit down, " regardless of wed- 
ding-gowns 1 " She laughed so gleefallj, 
so happily, and naturally, as Anne had 
never before heard her laugh. 

Anne sat down and pressed her two 
hands to her temples. Every thing 
reeled round her ; she could not see, nor 
think, nor hardly feel. But presently, 
looking up, she met Miss Blackbum^s 
eyes, so infinitely tender and joyous in 
their expression, that the sleeping con- 
sciousness in Anne^s heart awoke to a 
redoubled anguish, and she cried fdoud, 
in helplessness of pain : " Oh, don^t look 
at me sol Don't say any more. Let 
me go — let me go in-doors. Helen will 
want me." 

And she arose to her feet, and tot- 
tered a few steps toward the house. 

"Anne — ^why, Anne! You are ill, 
my child. Lean on me — let me help 



you 



?» 



" I am not very well, I think," Axme 
said, with a feeble clinging to what she 
Mi might explain the strang^ees of her 
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manner. " But I mnst not let them see 
— ^Helen, mamma, papa. I mast go in 
now." 

" Yes — yes. You will be better when 
all tbis is over," said Miss Blackburn^ as 
they slowly walked back. " And luckily 
it is a quiet wedding, and all the guests 
will disperse directly after the breakfast. 
And then, Aune, I shall insist on nursing 



you 



?» 



She went on talking, like a pleased 
child, whose gladness will not bear the 
constraint of silence. Gradually Anne 
grew calmer ; and when they arrived at 
the cottage-door, she was able to bear 
the inspection of her mother, whose 
comments, indeed, applied more to her 
dress than to herself. 

"It looks beautiful; so does your 
bonnet, Anne. You look very well, I 
must say." 

And then, leaving Miss Blackburn the 

centre of the family group, Anne escaped 

up-stairs. 

• • • • • 

Every one knows the details of a 
wedding-breakfast. • Great social events, 
such as these, have a strong family like- 
ness one to another, differing only in mi- 
nor points, such as the color of the bride- 
groom's hair, or the dress of the bride. 
It is rather a sad truth that even the. 
most picturesque and beautiful of " cus- 
toms " often degenerate into such mere 
conventional formalities that they lose 
all individuality, and the soul that ought 
to animate them seems dead. The world 
dearly loves semblances and shows, 
whether of joy or of grief, and in its 
inexorable tyranny it would fain seek to 
bring all human hearts, and measure all 
human feelings, by one standard, and ex- 



hibit the same in one uniform of exter- 
nal evidences. Kind world 1 what care 
and trouble it expends on its children ! 
How it calculates, and models, and re- 
fashions its systems, whether of manner, 
of conduct, or of appearance I "We dress 
ourselves in gay colors and in bright 
smiles at weddings and on birthdays, 
and we have a costume for all the differ- 
ent degrees of bereaved sorrow, even to 
the courteous sympathy of " compliment- 
ary mourning " — a happy phrase for 
these years of grace, and eloquently 
marking the height of refinement our 
civilization has attained. 

So, etiquette and " seemings " step in 
and usurp a principal place even amid 
what should be the solemn and pathetic 
beauty of a marriage. All brides smile 
and blush, and are tremulous in a very 
April of tearful regret and shining hap- 
piness. Helen was so. Indeed, there is 
no room for originality in this long-tried 
routine. Most of us have "one human 
heart ; " and those who have not, may 
confide with safety in acting selon les 
regies — a process which happily var- 
nishes over to a like smoothness of pol- 
ish the extremes of too much or too little 
feeling. 

Anne, at least, found a haven of ref- 
uge in the conventionalities of the time. 
It was easy to assist in doing the honors 
of the breakfast, and to smile and talk 
with the various guests, and in every 
way to perform her part of bridesmaid 
with all propriety. No one could have 
supposed with what a very indistinct 
murmur the loud conversation, the laugh- 
ing, the speech-making, and the con- 
gratulations, fell upon her ear; or, if 
once or twice she was deaf to a question 
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addressed to her, or somewbat absent in 
her raphes, " it was only natural ; losing 
her ooiiipanion and sister, even by mar- 
riage, mast of course be very trying ; " 
^' and there was always something mel- 
ancholy about a wedding." Such would 
be the comments thought and uttered 
by any who noticed Anne at all particu- 
larly. We human beings know far more 
of the instincts and sufferings of our 
dogs, our birds, and our horses, than we 
do of each other's. So best, very likely ; 
for there is little time for sympathy in 
this workaday world. 

Anne had on one side of her the lit- 
tle doctor, Mr. Williamson ; and, on the 
other, young Mr. Egerton ; and she had 
some slight difficulty in fairly apportion- 
ing her attention between the two. 

"The Blythely hounds meet next 
week," the one was saying in her right 
ear ; " I hoped Sir Charles would have 
waited for it. We shall have a famous 
run. You are a horsewoman, I think, 
Miss Dynevor ? " 

" I am very fond of riding." 

" Ah I I wish you'd go with us. You 
won't ? Now let me tell you — " 

« 

"I miss our young friend Miss 
Grant," began Mr. Williamson; "she 
will be sorry not to have been here, to 
see our lovely bride and our gay wedding." 

"You know, she has her brother's 
bride to make acquaintance with." 

"Ah, so 1 heard. A happy surprise 
for his mother and sister, in addition to 
his return home. Well-a-day, Miss Dy- 
nevor! these young people's marriages 
make the elder ones feel their age. I am 
fast losing all my fair young friends from 
Hillington. You will be deserting us 
next, I make no doubt," 



To a speech like this a smile was 
sufficient reply ; and it was well it was 
so, since Anne's ears were eagerly 
strained to catch a conversation a Uttle 
distance down the table — Miss Egerton 
being one speaker, and Sir Oharles Black- 
bum's bridesman, Mr. Levison, the other. 

" Met an old friend of his mother's at 
Portsmouth, landing from one steamer, 
as he was about stepping into another. 
So he let his own ship start without him, 
and remains in England to this hour." 

" How very strange I Dear me ! Mr. 
Avame seemed so bent on going to 
Jamaica. We all thought it a very odd 
thing to do ; but he is a singular person 
— 4on't you think so ? " 

" Upon my word, yes I I don't know 
a man who would put his own interests 
aside to serve another, as readUy and 
quietly as Avarne has often done, and 
will continue to do while he breathes." 

"How very charming I we always 
liked him so much. It was a sad thing 
his losing the estate, and all the for- 
tune everybody thought he would have. 
After all, one can't wonder he wished 
to leave England, under the circum- 
stances. Poor Mr. Avame! he was bo 
popular in society, too." 

" The worst thing I ever heard said 
of him, that," responded Mr. Levison; 
"though I happen to know it was the 
family acres that this dear, disinterested 
society adored — not him. Why, I never 
met a man who could reach high enough 
to see or understand what was special 
in him." 

"He is a good height," admitted 
Miss Egerton, " half an inch taller than 
my brother. I wonder he did not go 
into the army." 
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" That national dnst-bin for broken 
porcelain and ruined or imperfect speci- 
mens of aristocracy. Nay, I don't say it 
M 80—1 worship the institutions of my 
country ; am I not a man and a barris- 
ter? — only that people, ladies particu- 
larly, always speak of it as if it were, 
and talk of a man turning soldier, as in 
France they do of a woman becoming a 
nun, when there is nothing else left for 
them to do. But I see Mr. Williamson 
b rising, with eloquence bristling in 
every hair of his head. He is going to 
propose *The bridesmaids.* You will 
have to rise and return thanks. Miss 
Egerton." 

^^ Indeed, I shall do no such thing,'' 
simpered the young lady. 

" You will be compelled." 

She denied; he continued to as- 
sert; and the controversy only ended 
with the beginning of the speech, to 
which it behooved every one to attend. 

Nevertheless, Anne heard little, till 
general applause announced the end of 
the oration, and her good-natured neigh- 
bor sat down again by her side, with a 
very red face, and an empty champagne- 
glass. She looked eagerly again toward 
Mr. Levison ; but no more conversation 
was going on in that direction, he hav- 
ing been unanimously appointed by the 
fair electors as their spokesman. 

So there followed more speech -mak- 
ing, more laughing and talking, and the 
murmur grew confused to Anne's ears, 
and every thing became misty in her 
eyes, and she could only wish, dumbly 
but earnestly, that it would end, and 
quiet oome, and — 

Miss Blackburn's blithe voice aroused 
her, though it was not addressed to her. 



" Mr. Levison, I think I heard you 
speaking of a friend of mine. Did you 
say you had met Mr. Avame in London 
lately ? " 

" Not lately. Some weeks since I ran 
up against him in the Strand; but he 
could hardly give me a word, he was in 
such a hurry. I thought he looked ill, 
and I believe he has been seriously so 
since. — ^Didn't you say he caught a fever, 
my dear Blackburn ? " 

Sir Charles was speaking to his bride, 
and did not attempt an answer. 

"Why, Charles, you never told me 
so," cried Miss Blackburn, turning to her 
brother, with an earnestness totally out 
of etiquette at a wedding-breakfast. Lit- 
tle she recked of les bienseanees. 

She repeated her question, till the 
bridegroom was compelled to look up 
and reply: "My dear Hester, I thought 
I had explained — " 

"Indeed, you explained nothing. 
Walter Avame — ill of a fever. How 
did he catch the fever? — ^Mr. Levison, 
do you know ? " 

"I understood, in nursing an old 

friend, an Indian oflBcer — Captain 

I really cannot remember the name. It 
was just like him, you know, Miss Black- 
burn." 

"Yes, yes. But I want to know 
more. — Charles! " 

The company had risen; the bride 
was about to retire to assume her travel- 
ling-dress. Anne went with her; and 
when Anne had left the room. Miss 
Blackburn would not be thwarted, but 
caught her brother's arm, and compelled 
his attention. 

" What is this about, Walter ? I hate 
mysteries; I will not tolerate one in thiB 
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matter. If he is ill— dying — yon must 
tell me!" 

" My dear Hester, don't be so impet- 
nous, I beg of you," remonstrated Sir 
Charles, perplexed — harassed — agitated. 
" Avarne Is well, or nearly so, by this 
time. There is no mystery about his 
iUness." 

" Tell me all about it then, directly, 
in six words." 

** I can't, at this moment. How can 
you ask it? Do be reasonable, Hes- 
ter." 

" How dare you be so selfish in your 
happiness ? " she replied, indignantly. 
** Cannot you spare a moment to save 
others from the suspense — torture — of 
hours and days? I tell you, I toill 
know I " 

He was dismayed; he marvelled at 
her reproaches, at her determined man- 
ner. He thought she was pleading for 
her own sake — ^to save her own suspense. 
In desperation he broke away from her, 
only saying : " You shall know — present- 
ly. I promise it, Hester. Be patient 
only a little whUe." 

And she was patient, perforce, after 
the fashion of a chained panther, or a 
lioness in the toils. She sat by the win- 
dow, looking out into the garden, where 
the August sunshine reigned, an incar- 
nate presence, more visible than the 
flowers — ^more palpable than the drowsy 
air, that cared not to stir the leaves or 
wave the grass. She beat the floor with 
Jier restless foot — she turned into her- 
self, unmindftQ or uncaring about any 
verdict that might be passed on her be- 
havior. HI fared the courageous cavalier 
who ventured to approach her with a 
question or a remark. A brief answer 



received the one, an indiflPerent glance 
the other. 

The carriages were to come round 
immediately the bride and bridegroom 
had departed, and all the guests were to 
drive off to visit a notable ruin some 
miles distant ; and there was much po- 
lite din of arrangement and dividing into 
parties going on. 

" Miss Blackburn, let ns persuade you 
to join our division in the barouche," 
said Miss Egerton. 

** No— thank you." 

" You will ride, won't you ? Of 
course. We are going on horseback— a 
lot of us," was Mr. Egerton's remark; 
to which no answer was vouchsafed. 

Little Grace was more favored. 

" Oh, I wish you would come with 
Albert and me and Sister Anne in the 
pony-carriage. Do," entreated the win- 
ning little voice. 

" Yes — very well ; we will see, dear," 
Miss Blackburn said, absently stroking 
her bright curls. 

" I suspect — ^I accuse — that young la- 
dy of faithlessness," cried Mr. Levison, 
coming up to them. • " She agreed to go 
with me — to help me drive. — Did yoa 
not, little fairy?" 

"No, no; indeed I did not," ex- 
claimed Grace, in alarm; " I never prom- 
ised. You said so, and I laughed ; that 
was all. How can yon- say such a 
thing I " with childish indignation, which 
made her grown-up admirer assume a 
vast deal of compunction. 

And there ensued much hadiiKxge and 
sportive argument between the nnequally- 
matched parties; to which Albert) who 
stood near, listened with a gloomy, dis- 
trustful look, that was edifying to behold: 
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"Some mast watch, while some must sleep; 
Thus runs the world away." 

Miss Blackburn's trial drew to a close. 
Into the confusion of voices — ^into the 
fair medlej of faces and dresses— entered 
Helen, dressed for her journey, and 
Anne. Poor Anne, safe while merely 
performing the round of conventional 
duties, and following the beaten track of 
customary routine, was so no longer when 
once reality stepped in. It had not been 
easy for her to keep up any semblance 
of composure while she was alone yv^ith 
her sister. It was not easy now to seem 
other than she was, much agitated, and 
almost worn out with the contending 
feelings of the past two days. 

But leave-takings now — valedictions — 
and tears and smiles — and broken words 
— and murmured blessings. There fell a 
certain hush upon all the confusion — a 
certain subdued shade upon all the glit- 
ter and the glare. And then a crash of 
wheels — and a cloud of dust — and a 
bright, gay group looking after it — and 
Mrs. Dynevor, only a mother, but all a 
mother at that moment, hid her face on 
her husband's shoulder, and forgot all 
about her guests, and her dignity, and 
her cap. 

Half an hour more, and all had 
dispersed — all except two. Anne had 
begged to stay at home ; Miss Blackburn 
had at once decided to remain also. 
And now, after the last had gone, they 
stood together under the cottage-porch. 
Miss Blackburn was disquieted — ^yet not 
as she had been a little while before. 
She had gleaned tidings of Walter 
Avame ; she had learned that, though he 
had been ill, he was gradually but surely 
recovering. Now, it was more a vague 



anxiety, than any certain apprehension, 
which possessed her. She looked at 
Anne. Anne's face was no longer dis- 
turbed — ^it was quite calm ; and the look 
with which she turned to her friend was 
all her own. Nevertheless, Miss Black- 
burn met it, and stood rigid. 

"Anne, what ails you? Is your 
heart breaking, that you look at me with 
such eyes ? What did my brother mean, 
by telling me — ^his last words — *Go,to 
Anne; she knows all?' Anne — ^Annel 
what do you know ? " 

" Come to me." 

She folded her arm round her, drew 
her into the quiet little parlor, and shut 
the door. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



BEST. 



The time long looked for, long ex- 
pected, by Albert had at length arrived, 
and the nuts were ripening on the bushes 
in Hillington Wood, and in the little copse 
that nestled in a comer of the great 
pasture-field. As often as he could, 
Albert allured his sister Grace to one or 
other of these spots, after lessons and 
dinner and the more serious business of 
the day were over. It was so pleasant 
there, he declared, among the thick foli- 
age of the trees, and rustling about the 
hazel-boughs, and bending down the 
taller branches with a hooked stick, and 
carrying home the spoils in a basket. It 
was pure love, unintermixed with any 
more mundane motive, that made Albert 
thus delight in frequenting the wood; 
for the nuts were as yet too green to be 
worth considering as edibles, even by a 
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school-boy. Bnt he oonld hardly be 
blamed for liking the wood, that still, 
fragrant, and shady retreat from the 
fervid glow of the rich autumn sunshine. 
Grace would bring a story-book, or some 
work, and sit at the foot of a great oak, 
with her fair little head leaning against 
its brown trunk; while Albert bucca- 
neered about, his clear whistle sounding 
from time to time in various directions 
— near, or far away ; occasionally return- 
ing to his sister, and stretching himself 
in all kinds of imaginative attitudes on 
the fresh, cool grass, in an interval of 
rest which even his active spirit could 
eigoy. 

Such was the condition of things on 
this softest of September afternoons, and 
Grace had just put aside her book, 
wherein she had been entirely and bliss- 
ftdly engrossed by one of Miss Mitford's 
country prose-pictures, and had resumed 
the hemming of the long white frill, her 
"work" on the occasion. She was 
quite ready for conversation, as she 
knew Albert liked her to be — how soon 
woman-nature learns its instinctive habit 
of complaisance 1 — but, for a long time, 
not a word was spoken. Albert, with 
his face turned upward, was apparently 
watching, through the branches of the 
trees, the thin clouds melting into ir /isi- 
bility in their ocean of blue air; and 
Grace paused, needle in hand, to listen 
to a blackbird that just then commenced 
a series of most eloquent " Lieder ohne 
Wbrte" on an adjoining tree. 

"I say, Grace," commenced Albert 
at last, "isn't this a change from last 
autumn ? " 

The little girl assented, with an ex- 
pressive " Isn't it I " 



Another reflective interval. Albert 
reversed his position from supine to 
prone, and, leaning on both elbows, idly 
snatched at, and began to chew, the long 
pensile grasses that grew thickly around. 
,"Why," he resumed, still continuing 
this process, "a month here is worth 
five years of Orofton Place. At least, I 
mean, one would rather live ever such a 
short time here, than ever such a long 
life in that dirty, smoky, miserable Lon- 
don ; wouldn't you ? " 

*.* I don't suppose we should ever have 
to choose ; and perhaps it wouldn't be 
exactly right, would it ? " hesitated 
Grace; "because, you see, our home 
was in London, and if it were there again, 
we ought to like it. And I used to think 
I liked it — in a sort of a way." 

" Well, I wonder you ever liked it a 
bit," said her brother, gravely, "because 
of being a girl. Now I, you know — of 
course I like London all very well ; men 
get on in it well enough, always ; and 
when I'm quite grown up, I shall have 
to go and live there, of course, and do 
as comfortably as I can, by myself." 

"By yourself? Albert, how 
strange I " cried Grace, in awe and sur- 
prise. " Why should you go by your- 
self? " 

" Why, don't all young men go and 
live by themselves when they are old 
enough ? I shall have to choose a pro- 
fession or a business. Papa told me sa 
yesterday." 

" Well, but you're not a young man," 
said his sister, relieved, " and you can't 
choose a profession yet." 

"Can't I, though?" retorted the 
male spirit — ever restive against a 
"c{wi'<." "You're properly mistaken 



there. Do yon know, I've quite made 
up mj mind ? " 

"Albert I" 

" It's true. Papa wanted me to be a 
barrister, and I should have liked it — ^yes, 
certainly I should have liked it; but 
what Mr. Avame said in his letter has 
made me decide. Ton didn't see the 
letter — I did. I read it right throngh, 
and there was a postscript about me at 
the end." 

" Oh, do tell me I " cried eager little 
Grace. 

"Well, don't you know that Mr. 
Avame has sold some estates, and got a 
great deal of money he never expected ; 
and he's going to be a partner with some 
great merchants in the city; and he 
says, when I'm old enough — ^if I like, 
and papa likes — " 

The children had been too deeply ab- 
sorbed in their conversation to notice 
the doll sound of horses' hoo& gradually 
approaching nearer, on the soft turf of 
the bridle-path; but at this juncture a 
voice challenged their attention : 

" How are you to-day? What a 
pleasant, shady seat you have there ? " 
And the two Miss Egertons and their 
brother reined in their sleek steeds, and 
looked smilingly down on their small 
acquaintances. A species of cascade of 
questions followed, from one after the 
other. 

" How are your mamma and papa? " 

" Have they heard from Sir Charles 
and Lady Blackburn ? " by Miss Laura. 

"And how is your sister. Miss Dy- 
nevor ? " from the redoubtable young 
squire. 

The children judiciously divided the 

duties of reply. 
11 
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" They are all quite well, thank you," 
said Albert. 

" We had a letter from Helen this 
morning," said Grace, " and they are at 
Paris ; and they are going to Bome next 
week." 

" That is very charming I " comment- 
ed Miss Egerton; and then looked at 
her sister with a half-doubtful glance. 

" We have been calling at Hillington 
Place," said Miss Laura; "but we did 
not see Miss Blackburn." 

Candid, outspoken manhood, in the 
person of Mr. Frederick Egerton, cut 
the knot they were seeking gently to 
untie. 

" Servant said she was gone to Lon- 
don — ^had been away some time. A 
very odd thing. Do you know any 
thing about it ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Miss Blackburn went to 
London the very day of our wedding — in 
the evening," volunteered Grace, with 
a liberality of detail that was very pre- 
cious to her listeners. " She had a letr 
ter that obliged her to go, I heard mam- 
ma saying." 

" So very sudden a departure. Dear 
me I " said Miss Egerton, in a spontane- 
ous ebullition of feeling, "J should v&iiy 
much like to know what in the world — ^" 

" And when is she likely to retam, I 
wonder? " sharply interrupted Miss Lau- 
ra, switching the oak-leaves from a bend- 
ing branch with her riding- whip as she 
spoke. 

" I don't believe anybody knows for 
certain," rather gmflBy vouchsafed Al- 
bert, in reply, " unless it's Anne." 

" Anne had a letter this morning fi^m 
Ifiss Blackburn," added Grace; "very 
likely she said something in it about 
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ooming back, for Anne went off to Hill- 
ington Place soon after breakfast.^' 

" Well, it appears to be quite mys- 
terions," said Miss Egerton, with a bland 
smile. — "Fred, dear, we must not keep 
the horses standing; Empress is quite 
fidgety. — Good-afternoon, my dears." 

Grace gave a pretty little bend of 
adieu ; Albert growled out his valedic- 
tion, adding, as soon as they were out 
of hearing, "I don't like them a bit. 
They ask questions, and they look at each 
other, and stare at us ; and they are un- 
comfortable and stupid. They are prop- 
er old maids, I know. I regularly can't 
bear them." 

" Albert 1 Anne says they are very 
kind-hearted and charitable, and all that. 
And as for being old maids, it isn't their 
fault, you know." 

To this innocent but incontrovertible 
assertion Albert deigned no reply. He 
was gathering together his basketftil of 
nuts, and the handful of wild-flowers and 
grasses he had collected for Anne ; for 
it was their time of departing home- 
ward. So Grace rolled up her work, 
and tucked her book endearingly under 
her arm, and then, the little lady side by 
side with her chivalric protector, the two 
sauntered slowly home. Through the 
wood — ^through the bright amber sun- 
shine that subtly penetrated the foliage, 
and turned the beech-leaves into flame, 
and the tall, waving grasses into gold — 
and then across the pasture-field, where 
the cows were drinking at the stream, or 
lying under the trees that skirted it — 
and through the village, with the chil- 
dren playing about' the cottage doorsteps, 
and the mothers working at white 
needle-work in their little gardens, or 



chattering to one another, or looking on 
in idleness, that was rest to them after 
the hot day's round of duties. And Mr. 
Williamson passed by on his pony, and 
there was a general courteeying from the 
mothers, and pulling of forelocks from 
the urchins, and ftmny little shy obei- 
sances from the little girls. Also, a post- 
chaise stood at the door of the " Green 
Lion " — a most unwonted sight in Hill- 
ington — ^and round it were collected the 
unfailing group of starers, which the 
most limited population contrives always 
to afford. They were watching the sim- 
ultaneous feeding of the horses and re- 
freshment of the post-boy, who was im- 
bibing ale with great vigor. 

"Just set 'em down at Hillington 
Place," he was informing them, as the 
children passed, "one lady and her 
maid, and a little boy, and — " 

They did not hear any more, as they 
just then turned into the quiet green 
lane leading to Thomhill. 

"Miss Blackburn has come home, I 
know," said Albert. 

" Let us make haste and tell Anne," 
urged Grace, breaking into a run. 

"Tell Anne?" with great disdain; 
"of course Anne knows. Most likely 
she's at Hillington Place now." 

But when they entered at the little 
gate, they saw through the widely- 
opened window the family group com- 
plete — Sister Anne, already busied with 
the duties of the tea-table ; Mr. Dynfevor 
stretched on the sofa, as close to the 
window as was practicable; and his 
wife leaning back in her chair, reading 
for the twentieth time that day a closely- 
written sheet, signed "Helen Black- 
bum." 
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** Bless her I " sighed the mother, as 
she refolded it, and then smoothed it 
carefully over with her fingers ; " how 
she must enjoy it all I How happy she 
mnst he 1 She always longed to travel, 
so much. Every thing has turned out as 
we could most have wished." 

" Do you even approve of their plan 
of staying at Naples, for the winter, my 
dear? " said Mr. Dynevor; " you are ab- 
solutely heroic in your self-abnegation. 
I confess I'm not so ready to part with 
my daughters. — Anne, you will have to 
be the victim to your sister's felicity. 
Don't bring any fine young baronets to 
me for my consent — ^it will be * love's 
labor lost' — for I'm determined not to 
give it." 

Anne smiled, and a flash of color 
came and played on her already rosy 
cheek. It had been noted by Mr. Dyne- 
vor that his eldest girl's look had under- 
gone a certain transformation during the 
last two or three days. The expression 
of her face was younger, her step more 
elastic, the very turn of her head had a 
blither, freer buoyancy and airiness. 
The inexorable observer of all these 
signs and tokens had too much shrewd- 
ness aiding his love, not to discover, or 
at least guess very nearly at, their cause. 
But he said no word — asked no question. 
He was quite content to wait, only too 
grateful for the change he saw in his 
child — the welcome change which took 
away from his heart the dull, heavy 
anxiety that had been sitting there for 
very long. 

" You surely would never be so un- 
reasonable 1 " was his literal wife's indig- 
nant answer to what he had been saying. 
^* Keep your daughter unmarried because 



you don't like parting with her I I never 
heard of such a thing. I only hope Anne 
may be half as fortunate as her sister." 
She went on complacently: "I shall 
give my consent most cheerfully in such 
a case. Yet, of course, the mother is the 
one who feels the loss, not the father. 
But I must say, men are horribly selfish." 

"And therefore, my love, I wish to, 
keep Anne from becoming the wife of 
one. Don't you see? You can't ex- 
pect an unwinged angel to come and 
offer himself to a second daughter of 
yours? Shameful monopoly I One such 
is enough to satisfy any conscientious 
family. Anne's husband, I fear, will be 
nothing more than a man, unreasonable 
and selfish, like the rest of us." 

" Oh, I've nothing more to say, now 
you begin joking," declared Mrs. Dyne- 
vor, with dignified gravity. " Here are 
the children. — Is tea ready, Anne ? " 

And entered Albert and Grace, with 
a rush.. 

"Anne, did you know Miss Black- 
bum was coming home this evening? " 

" We saw a post-chaise, and the man 
said he had been to Hillington Place.^' 

" With two ladies and a little boy. I 
suppose she has brought some friends," 
logically concluded Albert. 

" Dear me I " cried Mrs. Dynevor. — 
" Anne, did you know — did Miss Black- 
bum tell you in her note? I wonder 
you did not go to meet her." 

" She told me she was coming home; 
she asked me to go and see her later in 
the evening." 

" How odd I I should have thought 
she would like you to be there." 

No reply seemed necessary to this 
comment. 
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"So she Tmb returned. In a post- 
ohaiBe, too. — Didn't yon say a post- 
chaise, Albert ? " 

" Yes — from Castleton. I heard the 
post-boy saying — " 

"Albert, my boy," admonished his 
father, " what was that you were so vir- 
tuously indignant about the other day ? 
Hillington gossip and curiosity, wasn't 
it, in the persons of Miss Egerton and 
one or two others, eh ? " 

Albert blushed ; but the unconscious 
and persistent questioner went on : 

"And about the visitors she has 
brought with her? '* 

" I will tell you all about it at another 
time, mamma, please." 

" Isn't it anybody we know, then? " 

"No." 

" A little boy, too. Well, of course," 
said Mrs. Dynevor, sipping her tea, " if 
it is none of our friends, it is no business 
of ours." 

" A sensible conclusion — somewhat 
tardily arrived at," pronounced Mr. Dy- 
nevor, in his driest tone. 

• • . • • 

The hours at THomhill Cottage were 
so primitively early, that when Anne set 
out, after tea, for Hillington Place, the 
sun was yet golden, and the clouds wore 
only the mystical prescience of their 
coming glory. 

Into the fair autumn evening Anne 
stepped forth with something of a kin- 
dred fairness in her looks, and calm, mu- 
sical movements, as she slowly, yet not 
lingeringly, passed on her way. She 
scarcely recognized, still less would have 
been able to explain, the infinite restful- 
ness, the exquisite se^se of serenity, that 
had begun to bless her for many days 



past, but seemed to have attained its cul- 
mination now. If she thought of it at 
all, it seemed to be the fruit of her re- 
lieved anxiety concerning Hester Black- 
bum, who had found peace, also, in the 
very midst of pain. Doubtless in a great 
degree it was so; she had suffered acute- 
ly for her friend, and the revulsion of 
feeling was naturally very great when 
she found her not crushed, but exalted, 
by the extremity of her sorrow, into a 
heroism and trustfrd patience such as she 
had never shown before — had never 
learned before — ^in all her life. Yet it 
had been a hard time for Hester Black- 
bum. She went to succor the widow of 
the man she had loved since her early 
girlhood; she arrived in time to seethe 
poor, fragile, broken-hearted Mrs. Clive 
breathe her last breath of the life that 
latterly had borne so heavily upon her. 
And now Hester had come home with 
the little child,' this dear fragment of the 
wreck of all her early life's hopes — ^to 
build out of that, with new duties and 
new aims, an ark of peace for her re- 
maining years. 

• • • • • 

At the little shrubbery-wicket. Miss 
Blackburn met her friend. She looked 
as Anne loved to see her look : a sweet- 
ness and a softness over her face such as 
it had, perhaps, never known for — ^who 
shall say how long ? Very quiet was the 
greeting, but tender almost to tearfol- 
ness on Anne's side ; and, on the other, 
a whole world of love and gratitude and 
pride shone in the dark, earnest eyes, 
that had never looked else than lovingly 
on her, even when they wore a harsher 
glitter for the rest of the world. 

" We won't go in-doors, yet. This 
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evening I tl^ink the late summer shines 
its loveliest^— and oh, Anne, after the 
heat and tarmoil of the city, all this 
beanty and calm look to me like the 
goodness of God made visible. Let ns 
dimb to my old seat nnder the ash-tree ; 
we can see the sea from there/^ 

" Your old seat?" 

Anne well knew it as the scene of Sir 
Charles Blackbam's confidence ; bat she 
never remembered having seen Hester 
there, and she said so. 

" No. It was years ago that it was 
my favorite seat, and I never went there 
since — ^till the other evening — after you 
told me, Anne, and I went and read his 
letter there. You will think it strange 
that I say this so quietly. If it is 
strange, it is not unnatural. I can say 
to you — ^I always could, I think — and 
find comfort in saying, what I can never 
repeat to any other — what I should only 
confess to my own heart. It gives me a 
certain strength, a certain confidence in 
myself, that you know, almost as well as 
I, what is in that erring heart of mine." 

She paused, and Anne had no word 
to say aloud. 

" Anne ! you might look now, and be 
glad. You might look, and even find a 
peace, an ordered calm, that your own 
soul could breathe in and live. I am con- 
tent — oh, how far beyond desert I I am 
happy — ^happy as I never hoped to be. 
I look forward to life ; I am glad to live ; 
I am satisfied to do God's will. For, 
Anne, I feel that He loves me." 

And she sat down on the rude, ivy- 
grown seat; gave one brief, searching 
glance round the familiar prospect ; and, 
leaning her head on Anne's shoulder, 
cried softly for a long time. 



If all the words of deep sympathy 
that have ever been uttered were set 
down, how thin a volume would be 
made I "Why is it that the nearer, we 
approach to perfection of feeling, the- 
farther we retrograde from expression, 
till the very ultimate crisis of all emotion ^ 
is utterly silent, and can hardly even 
look its eloquence ? 

Anne softly enfolded Miss Black- 
burn's hand in hers, and sat silent. 
There was a radiant calm over all things, 
shed from the amber west upon hill and 
valley, wood and plain, and on the 
trembling sea that shimmered in the 
light which seemed almost to be breathed 
out of itself. 

Miss Blackburn raised her head, and 
looked with Anne on what they both 
loved so well. 

"I have a fancy about this day, 
Anne," she said, presently. " I fancy it 
is like your life. It has been such a day 
of healing and of blessing, with such a 
sobbing of rain in the early morning, and 
such a shading of gray clouds afterward, 
till all that melted into a glistering after- 
noon, with the sun shining softly and 
warmly, and at last comes — *Aw." 

" This / " repeated Anne, thoughtful- 
ly. " I should like to live to such an end." 

"You will — yon will!" she cried, 
eagerly, and then checked herself. " Do 
you know," she continued, in a quieter 
tone, "I want to tell you now all about 
the story of my absence that you do not 
know already?" 

"Tell me. But first— I know that 
you have brought him back with you. I 
am so glad." 

"You know?" Miss Blackburn 
turned sharply round, as if startled; but, 
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reassured, she added: "Yes, the boy 
came with me. Anne, I feel as if I had 
something of my very own now. He is 
bequeathed to me. His father bade me 
love his widow and his child, and — for 
her, her last words were a blessing on 
me — a blessing that I feel nestling in my 
heart — when she placed her boy in my 
arms, and I promised to love him, to 
take care of him, for all my life. And 
then she looked a last look at him — " 

" Poor mother I " Anne said, softly. 

" Happy wife I " Miss Blackburn cried, 
impulsively. " She went to her husband, 
' though she left her child." 

The tears fell softly again, though 
she averted her face, as if half ashamed 
that Anne should see them. 

"It is strange," she presently added, 
" how easily these come now. Anne, 
don't think they are other than con- 
tent, grateftil tears. Indeed, indeed, my 
whole soul seems purified of its rebel- 
lious complainings, its fierce stragglings 
against irrevocable circumstance. Ajid 
life looks clear to me as it has never 
done before : I can see all the past, its 
wrongs and its evil and its good, with 
juster vision ; and, so seeing, I am fear- 
less for the ftiture. I am even happy — 
happy in my faith that He who has 
guarded me through the bitter way that 
my own wayward spirit forced me into, 
will take care of me until the end." 

" Thank God for faith— full faith in 
Him 1 " Anne cried, earnestly. 

"Ah, you feel — ^you know that to 
lack it — oh, there is no sorrow like tJiat 
sorrow. Anne, did you ever lose faith ? " 

" For a little while — once.V 

" But only for that once ? Ah I don't 
answer. I can see it in your face now, 
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and often before. I used to marvel I 
your serenity, Anne; I used tothiiilli 
was happiness that kept yon so calm mt 
unmoved through evlL It was whqil 
discovered that you too knew iarMI!| *] 
bitter, keen, such as woman's Mfft4!l 
can be, that I first thought — perBifpi % 
these years I had been wrong, alid ^ 
the mutinous spirit in which 
fate was not heroic, was 

believed. Like a revelation it \'0^ 

I. 

upon me, that peace should be th(j i fill 
of a fight well fought; and I nev6r knel 
peace — till now." 

She looked up into Anne's fa^ fiA 
the two women smiled quietly oil 
another. There was a brief sileiUM Ink 
tween them ; and, when Miss BlaJd^fi^ 
resumed, it was quite in a change4 '*t)0% 
a voice that was subdued yefc \'tfa^ 
and tremulous as with same )ii44^ 
tenderness of feeling : 

"Anne, listen to me quietly fixr a 
little longer. I told you in my lettwr I 
had seen Walter Avame. Dear, donH 
shrink; you know I can have BaihiBg 
but good to tell of him. He is well, qidte 
recovered. He caught the fever nun- 
ing his friend. He stayed in Enj^and fbr 
his sake ; for he saw he was ill, and poor, 
and almost helpless, in the new, busy 
world he was coming into. And, Anne, 
he told me how, just before he feU ill, he 
met Edward Grant one day, and Edward 
Grants wife. And, since then, he told 
me he decided to remain in England. 
Anne, darling 1 Anne, I dare not tell you 
more; it is his right to ask you—" 

" Hush — oh, hush 1 " Anne whispered, 
clasping her friend's hand very tightly. 

" Are you afraid he will hear ? Have 
you guessed that he is so near you 9 '* 



: me I" ilie echoed, meotani- 

^srling, he came with me this 

i frj g He is even now waiting, think- 

rg the time long. It was aelfisb, jet 

lUl selfisli, in me to keep jon here. 

ihoilght it bitter, for aU reasons, that we 

iloola have our talk first. But now— 

you will come with me, won't yonl" 

Ttiere wu^ no answer. 

" Anne," said Misa Blaokhum, "did I 
Sot riglitly Boy that to-day has been like 
3'our lifci i Look how the annaet light 
*iill lianga aliont the west — and the stars 
Vt aliiuiiia-" 

She led her down the path; for 
Jkhaii'a eyes were dim, and her heart 
beat, and her step faltered, as though 
indeed gito viiihly stood on the thresh- 
.oU o( e, i'otr, new world. Soddeoly she 
riitippRd, and itood quite still, leaning 
•gllnSt one of tlie lime-trees. 

"7here is Albert — come to fetch me 
— and Grace," she sud very homedly 
utd Indistbctly. 

Though it was growing dnak, they 
oosid yet clearly see the group assembled 
on the terrace under the windows: a tall 
figure leaning against a projecting bnt- 
(resB in the wall, and Albert looking up 
At Mm, talking eagerly, while quiet little 
Qraee was carefiilly guiding the steps of 
a very young child toward the flowers. 

Albert's Toice eonaded clear and 
gleeftil: "I am so properly glad! I 
never was bo pleased in all my life, I 
think." 



3T. 16? 

His companion answered him. The, 
low, quiet voice trailed goldenly along 
the silence to where Anne stood. And 
she, as she listened and looked, lost 
thought of all shyness and all shame ; and 
presently blinding her eager eyes with 
her hands, she snffered the thick sobs to 
escape, and the passionate rain of tears 
to Ml. 

Miss Blackburn kissed her tenderly. 

" God bless yoQ, my Anne — my 
friend always 1" she said; and only linger- 
ing till the first storm of weeping was 
outspent, she left her, and went down 
the path. 

"Ah, Albert, you have found ont 
your old iHend, then? And, Grace — 
are you already making acquaintance 
with little Frank?" 

They gathered ronnd her, the chil- 
dren eager with welcome and question- 
ings — the little one dinging to her skirt 
with a familiar love that was often to 
make her heart bound gratefnlly. Only 
one came to her withont a word — only a 
look asking hit question. 

" Walter, lookup that shmbbery-path, 
and yoo will see — a lime-tree." 

The smile with which sbe spoke 
melted into another expression as he 
sprang from her. For a moment she 
watched him in the shadowy twilight; 
then turned to the children, and, taking 
little Frank in her arms, baried her face 
among his golden curls. 

JTowi aronnfl our IncomplaMneM — 
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